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The .82 Aut>matic Colt Pistol Certridge is loaded with a special high power 
smokeless powder. giviog —_ velocity ant Operating freely through the mechanism 
of the Automatic Coit Pistol (pocket model). Those with the soft point bullet wiil 
be found desirable for sporting purposes, and those with metal case for military and 
target use. 


RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES. 


The U. M. C, .22 automatic rifle (Winchester model 1908) cartridge is aoe ready 
for. the market. New .2%2 short ungreased, .22 long ungreased, and .22 Winchester 
che inside lubricated are inexpensive rim fire cartridges loaded with the best grade of 
oe 5) smokeless powder. Boys are calling for these cartridges as they can be carried 
PRODUCTS loose in the pocket without the old inconvenience of the greased cartridge. They 

will not lead the gun. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, U. M. C. Ammunition shoots well in any gun. 
Waterbury, Cenn. THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. 
Bristol’s Recording BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — 


Instruments. ; 
. 4 : 86-88 Fi ee 
For P a Tem sure Agency: 313-16 Broadway, New York City Depot : 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Gel. 
ana Electricity. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. - REGULAR PATTERN. 
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TURNBUCKLES. oO 

: GCAPEWELL HORSE NAILS: 
tevland City Forge and Iron Co., = M Cleveland. 0. : NEW YORK, Branches: PORTLAND, ORE., 5 
TURN BUCH UES: < maw PETROIT, OALEIMORE, m 
MERRILL BROS., . 87. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 2 

(Dim Ss ¢ _ = ; F BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. . ; 
——— 41 THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 5 

BESSEMER PIG\ /° HARTFORD, CONN. nm 





Girard Buildin 


* Ban ng. Fn ; 
PILLING & CRANE, Empire Bla. aerial ENG REGULAR PATTERN. 
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Jenkins "96 Packing 


NONE BETTER, as it makes joint instantly and will 
last as long as the metals which hold it. 

NONE CHEAPER, as it weighs less than many 
others sold at equal price per pound. 

Remember, ali genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 


P AG E 25 JENKINS BROS., | New York, Boston,° Philadelphia, Chicago, _—_ London. 
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SEE ADVERTISEMENTS 





7 oe AMERICAN os é& a, con? NY 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company | (Water and Rai! Delivery pace:2 


Frick Building MAGNOLIA, METAL. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
peared — 


MAGNOLIA M Lik METAL C0. —_ 
Owsiors and Sole Manufacturers, NS-HG Bank Strest,. $6n. Francisco, No 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. WEW YORK, grades of Babbitt at competitive prices, 
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ANSONIA BRASS MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pe Cerees Co: B R AS 5 Sig Sheet and Rol Brass 
BRASS AND COPPER |(‘()PPFR o | WIRE 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 
PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 


adie eaiad, snails GE RM AN SHEET oem - GILDING METAL, COPPER Rivets 
Tobin Bronze SILVER ROD Pe Siange enn een ode Deata, Ran 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) WIRE Trimmings, &c. 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump |LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE./ 29 murray sT., NEW YORK. 


Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 








enmgnd Condensers. TUBING BRAZED BRASS AND oe 
a New York. BRONZE TUBING. : : : :: :::| THOMASTON, Conn. | WATERBURY, conn, 





Se 
Randolph: Clowes Co. éWATERBURY BRASS CO.,|[ SCOVILL MEG. CO. 
WATERBU! RY, CONN. 3 WATERBURY, CONN. OER Pad . ae as a= 


MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. Sheets, Rolls, Wire 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER BRIDGEPORT DEOXIDIZED BRONZE 


Reds, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 





TUBES. AND METAL COMPANY, Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
SEAMLESS BRASS Largest Sy Foundry in Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 
& COPPER TUBES DEPOTS: 
endian LARGE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal reer — and 
Telegraph Building, Room 715. , - 


JOHN DAVOL & SONS. 





Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. Hause Small 0b reecite a Comte attention. AGENTS FOR 
Brooxiyn Brass & Copwer Co. 

DEALERS IN 
. ‘ COPPER, TIN, SPELTER. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 100 John Street, ~ New York 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF Arthur T. Rutter 
SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. SUCCESSOR TO 
pap nt hry ar icadinetanm WILLIAM S. FEARING 

Selected ri ae — mes Card Makers’ use. 256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
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&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
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S8Se-74 West Monroe St 
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Niagara Automatic Can Body Machine. 


Making the cylindrical body of a common can such 
as is used for fruit and paint is a simple trick in the 
eyes of even an ordinary tinsmith, and with a little prac- 
tice and sufficient endurance he might be able to turn 
out one every five minutes, which would amount to 120 
in a ten-hour working day. An expert could, perhaps, 
produce twice as many, or say 300 at the most, when his 
daily capacity would be just 1 per cent. of that promised 
for the machine shown herewith, technically known as 
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The main frame of the machine is in the form of a 
solid upright casting having cavities and openings for 
the several operating parts. At the front it is provided 
with stationary lateral arms, or extensions, A, Fig. 2, 
which carry the supporting frames B B’ for the edging 
mechanism, or devices for forming the hooks at the op- 
posite edges of the blank. To accommodate blanks for 
bodies of different diameters, the supporting frames are 
adjustable transversely by means of a screw, a, having 
right and left hand threads, which engage with b and D’, 
parts of the supporting frames. The screw is revolved 
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Fig. 1.—Front View, Showing Soldering Attachment and Portion of Belt Carrier Eartenston. 


THE NIAGARA AUTOMATIC CAN BODY MACHINE. 


an automatic can body making machine. It is the in- 
vention of Edmund Zeh of Buffalo, N. Y., and is being 
manufactured by the Niagara Machine & ‘Tool Works 
of the same city. 

The construction and. many of the movements are of 
more than ordinary interest. Beginning with a blank of 


sheet tin cut. to proper dimensions for the size can. 


desired, the successive operations—identically those em- 
ployed in hand manufacture—consist of bending hooks on 
two opposite edges, forming into a cylinder about a man- 
drel or horn, locking the hooks and finally pressing down 
the longitudinal, seam preparatory to soldering. As 
viewed in the half-tone, the left hand end of the machine 
is the point at which the blanks are fed in and has ar- 
bitrarily been termed the front. In this sense the eleva- 
tion shows the right side, and the operations, being car- 
ried rearwardly, progress to the right. 


in either direction through a.train of spur gears from 
an operating shaft, d, squared at its end to receive a 
crank wrench, and when the adjustment is completed the 
frames are rigidly held in position by clamp bolts. The 
upper faces of the adjustable supporting frames are pro- 
vided with ledges ‘to guide the edges of the blank while 
it is being fed to the edging mechanism, and a fixed 
bracket with flat upper face supports it centrally. Hav- 
ing been placed in position the blank is carried into the 
machine on the horizontal runs of three parallel con- 
veyor chains, which have projecting spaced teeth adapted 
to engage'the rear edges of the body blanks. The central 
chain passes through openings in the main frame, being 
supported above by front-and rear sprockets, and below by 
an idler and a tension sprocket at the frént and rear, near 
the base. The side feed chains are ‘#horter, run on front 
and rear sprockets and are provided With’ tension idlers. 
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The upper runs of the three chains are supported hori- 
zontally and guided in grooves in the brackets. In each 


~ease the drive is communicated from the front sprockets, 


these being mounted on a common shaft BD, the feed shaft, 


.and rotated intermittently. To allow for transverse ad- 
_justment of the supporting frames the front sprockets of 


the outside chains are free to slide longitudinally on 
feathers on the shaft. For the intermittent drive BE the 
feed shaft is connected by chain to a sprocket, g, which 
is driven by a mutilated gear from the shaft G, known 


-as the edger shaft, and the latter in turn by chain from 
>the main drive F. While the edger shaft rotates con- 


tinuously, its mutilated gear transmits motion to the 
»mechanism beyond but a short time during each revo- 
lution. 

Having passed beyond the short conveyor chains, the 
‘blank rests on stationary shoulders, known as anvils. 
These have outwardly projecting lips over which the 


-edges are bent in the form of hooks. The hook forming 


tools are arranged to act in opposite directions, bending 


-one edge down and under and the other edge up and over. 


The two motions required, vertical and horizontal, are 


-obtained by eccentrics and cylindrical cams, respectively, 


on the edger shaft. When the blank is in position the 


‘hook forming tools descend and ascend, respectively, and 


are followed by spring actuated presser blocks arranged 
to clamp the plate during that process. After the verti- 


-cal movements of the hook forming tools come the hori- 
-zontal movements toward one another, which form the 
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upper edges to the core while their lower edges rest 
against and are free to slide upon it. That part of the 
core which they surround is depressed, so that the outer 
faces of the elastic side pieces are substantially flush 
with the exposed surface of the core. At its top the 
core contains a longitudinal seam groove and at the bot- 
tom a larger groove into which the teeth of the central 
conveyor chain project. m m’ are rock shafts of semi- 
cylindrical cross section where they are recessed into the 
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ig. 2.—Plan and Blevations, Partly In Section, Without Soldering Attachment, 


THE NIAGARA AUTOMATIC CAN BODY MACHINE. 


thooks over the lips of the anvils. The tools then return 
to their normal position, at the same time lifting the 
.presser blocks from contact with the blank, allowing the 
latter to be moved forward into position for bending 
‘over a cylindrical form. 

The body forming mechanism is best shown in Fig. 3, 
the essential parts being a stationary horn, a clamp for 
holding the blank against the horn, forming arms for 
‘bending it around the horn, means for expanding the 
latter to interlock the seam ‘hooks and a hammer for 
-closing the same. J, the horn, is arranged in a cavity in 
the main frame and is detachably secured to the for- 
»~ward overhanging part. It comprises a rigid central core 
vwwith curved side pieces .of spring steel, fixed at their 


drum and pass between it and its curved side pieces. 
When the flat sides of the shafts face outward they are 
practically flush with the cylindrical face of the core and 
the horn is contracted. By oscillating these shafts the 
side pieces are bowed outwardly, with the effect of in- 
creasing the circumference, Since they are elastic and 
their lower free ends are held against the core by the 
surrounding can body, it is impossible for the latter to 
be creased or flattened. The front ends of the expand- 
ing shafts are journaled in bearings in the forward part 
of the horn and rocked by means of cranks through the 
sliding mechanism W, Fig. 2. The up and down mo- 
tion of W is afforded by a cam on the end of the shaft U, 
which is driven through a worm and worm wheel from 
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the main shaft F. It is so arranged that after the maxi- 
mum expansion the horn is only partially contracted 
until the blank has been moved off from the horn. This 
is for the purpose of preventing the can body from be- 
coming so loose on the horn that the seam is likely to 
work out of the groove, allowing it to twist and inter- 
fere with the proper soldering. 

The transverse sectional elevation shown at the left 
in Fig. 3 indicates the mechanism for forming the can 
body around the horn, and, as can be seen, consists of a 
system of compound levers, including a toggle member, 
whose action is a peculiar one and will be best under- 
stood after a study of the parts. Curved levers, K K’, 
are arranged one at each side of the central vertical 
plane of the horn, their initial or lowest position being 
below the path of the blank. Intermediate of their ends 
the levers are pivoted on the upper ends of arms n n’, 
which project up from the sliding head L, vertically mov- 
able in guides in the main frame. The upper end of 
one of the curved levers is provided with a roller and 
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dependent downward movement of the toggle joint. 
When the free end of the operating lever M moves up- 
ward it tends to straighten the toggle joint and throw 
the lower arms of the forming levers outward, but is 
prevented, as shown, by the roller r being in contact with. 
the guide R until the upper ends of the forming levers 
have passed the center of the drum. In the further up 
ward movement the knuckle pin of the toggle joint slides - 
in its guide grooves and causes the roller and crescent 
block to follow the contour of the horn and wrap the 
blank smoothly around it. Owing to the greater friction 
of the crescent block, its edge of the blank is moved some- 
what in advance of the other edge, insuring the proper 
overlapping of the seam hooks. In this position the 
blank is constrained until the horn has expanded, after 
which the hammer descends and closes the seam, when 
the levers are spread apart and lowered to their initial 
position. 

To regulate the inward pressure of the body forming 
levers, there is a lever, 8, Fig. 3, fulerumed at one end of 





Figo. 3.—Sectional Elevations, Showing Various Details of Construction and Operation. 


THE NIAGARA AUTOMATIC CAN BODY MACHINE. 


the other with a crescent shaped block, which is nor- 
mally retained in an upright position by a spring. This 
block bears against the blank, pressing it about the form 
and causing the interlocking of the seam. The lower ends 
of the body forming levers are connected by toggle links, 
t #’, to a knuckle pin which projects laterally beyond the 
links and slides vertically in grooves in the slide head L. 
The entire mechanism is operated by a lever, M, pivoted 
at its outer end to the bracket O, provided at its inner 
end with a slot, which engages the knuckle pin of the 
toggle links, and oscillated at its center by a crank pin 
working in an elongated slot. Bracket O is adjustable 
through a screw hand wheel, g, to throw the inner 
end of lever M up or down, and the crank pin may be 
radially adjusted to alter the magnitude of the swing. 
The crank shaft is driven through two trains of bevel 
gears and the vertical countershaft Q from the driving 
shaft F. An adjustable guide, R, Fig. 3, engages the 
roller r for part of its travel long enough to keep the up- 
per arms of the levers separated to prevent their striking 
the lower portion of the horn, and to allow them to bend 
the blank into U-shape and press it against the side of 
the horn without impact. In the slide L there is an ad- 
justable stop screw for the purpose of limiting the in- 


the lower portion of the main frame and connected at its: 
other by a link to the sliding head L. ¢ is a spring coiled. 
about a rod, which is pivoted at its lower end to s and 
slides at its upper end through a lug projecting from the 
frame. Its mission is to establish a downward tension 
on the sliding head L, which may be regulated by alter- 
ing the length of the link connecting L and s. The greater 
this tension the greater the inward pressure on the up- 
per ends of the body forming levers, and vice versa. The 
clamp bar which holds the central portion of the blank 
firmly against the bottom of the horn is shown at T and 
is applied or released by a longitudinal movement of the 
operating rod u. The latter is provided on its top with 
inclined faces, which engage wedge blocks on the clamp 
bar. To adjust the movement of the clamp bar to com- 
pensate for wear and insure its proper action, wedge 
blocks with transversely inclined faces are placed be- 
tween it and the operating rod and adjusted by set 
screws. The clamp operating rod is actuated by means 
of a link connecting it to a vertical rod, which is oscil- 
lated at its upper end by means of a follower working in 
a cam groove in the face of the worm wheel w on the 
hammer shaft U. 

The hammer for pressing and closing the can body 
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seam is shown at X, Fig. 3. It is located above the horn 
‘in an opening in the ‘main frame and slides vertically be- 
tween guides. For its operation there is a cam or ec- 
centric on the hammer shaft U which works against a 
‘Yoller journaled on the upper end of an ‘upright stem 
‘attached to the hammer. The stem is tubular in section, 
and its lower part-is connected to the hammer proper 
by means of a threaded’ rod swiveled on the hammer, 
thus providing means for regulating the vertical position 
of the hammer to allow for horns of different diameters. 
When the adjustment is completed the tubular stem, 
being split, is clamped about the rod. The upper end of 
the stem, bifurcated to straddle the hammer shaft, con- 
nects to the lower end of a rod extending up through a 
hole in the upper part of the frame. A spring, the ten- 
sion of which may be altered by a nut and collar, is pro- 
vided at the upper end of the rod to strain the roller at 
all times against the cam. 

In Figs. 2 and 3, k k’ are squaring devices arranged 
at opposite sides of the horn in position to strike the 
front edge of the blank and arrest its forward move- 
ment. The squaring devices are arranged to yield by 
pulling on two springs, one on either side, but being 
cross connected by a transverse rock shaft are obliged to 
move together and preserve a square position. 

In the line drawings the soldering born has been 
omitted, being broken off at the point marked Z. It is 
not the intention here to enter into a description of this 
feature; however, its principle is indicated to some ex- 
tent in the half-tone. It consists of numerous blow pipes, 
with gas connections, which project flames against the 
seam while the solder is fed into it. Intense heat ac- 
complishes the operation in a short time, and the now 
completed can body is moved forward, being engaged by 
projections from a chain traveling along the side of the 
horn, until it slips off at the extreme right hand end. 

As a résumé of those features which have been dis- 
cussed step by step the operation may be described as 
follows: 

The sheet metal blanks for the bodies are placed 
one at a time by the attendant on the support at the 
front of the machine; the blank is engaged by the teeth 
on the intermittently moving conveyor chains and is 
carried rearwardly one step, which places it in the edg- 
ing mechanism with its opposite longitudinal edges in a 
position to be clamped on the anvils by the presser bars 
and folded in opposite directions by the hook forming 
tools. The conveyor chains then move another step, a 
new blank having been introduced in the meantime, upon 
which this operation is repeated, while the first moves 
forward under the horn. The operating rod then raises 
the clamp bar, holding the blank against the under side 
of the horn, after which the body forming levers are 
moving upwardly, curving the blank around the horn and 
overlapping the hooks above the seam groove in the top 
of the horn. The horn expanding rock shafts are then 
oscillated, causing the overlapping hooks to interlock, 
and the hammer is moved downward, closing the seam. 
After the hammer is retracted, the body forming levers 
separated and the horn contracted partially, the con- 
veyor chain moves again, removing the body from the 
forming horn and carrying it on the soldering horn. The 
horn is then completely contracted in time to receive the 
second. blank, while the third blank enters the edging 
mechanism. 

As a safeguard against damage due to any improper 
action of the parts, the feed shaft E is driven by a 
friction clutch, which, by slipping, prevents the intro- 
duction of another blank until the derangements have 
been rectified. By means of a small lever, y, Fig. 2, 
adapted to engage in either of the notches in disk 2, it is 
possible to stop the feeding at any time. In case of stop- 
ping automatically, it is necessary to makeeuse of this 
lever to bring the conveyor chains into correct relation 
once more in order to introduce the blanks at the proper 
period in the cycle of operations. 
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At the annual meeting of the Reading Iron Com- 
pany, held in Philadelphia, February 9, the following 
officers and directors were elected: George F. Baer, chair- 
man of the board; S. C. Smink, president; George B. 
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Harris, treaburer, and George W. Delany, secretary. The 
directors are. John Lowber Welsh, George F. Baer, 8. C. 
Smink, ‘Joseph ‘S. Harris, Samuel R. Seyfert. 





An Eight-Hour Bill Hearing. 


The Anti-Boycott. Association Opposes the 
Measure. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,. February 16, 1904.—The House 
Committee on Labor on the 11th inst. gave the second 
of the current series of hearings on the national Eight- 
Hour bill, those heard being Daniel Davenport, attorney 
of the Anti-boycott Association, who also appeared in be- 
half of a number of employers’ organizations in the build- 
ing trades of Chicago, and Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Davenport’s 
argument was directed not only against the pending bill, 
but against all Federal legislation designed to modify 
industrial conditions by artificial and arbitrary methods. 
With regard to the particular measure before the com- 
mittee, he pointed out some of its numerous defects and 
presented graphic illustrations of the hardships that 
would be inflicted upon all manufacturers who might 
undertake to execute contracts for the Government under 
the proposed legislation. Mr. Gompers’ statement was 
limited to an effort to show that the American Federation 
of Labor was not under the influence of the socialists, 
and that organized labor throughout the country not only 
favored an eight-hour day, but also the provision of the 
bill under which laborers and mechanics are prohibited 
from working more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day, whether they desire to do so or not. 


Mr. Davenport’s Argument. 


Mr. Davenport stated that in addition to appearing 
for the Anti-boycott Association, he spoke for the Archi- 
tectural Iron League, the Building Elevator Association, 
the Masons and Builders’ Association, the Master Steam- 
fitters’ Association, the Carpenters and Builders’ Associa- 
tion, the Cut Stone Contractors’ Association, the Marble 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Master Carpenters’ As- 
sociation, the Mosaic Dealers’ Association, the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association and the Master Painters and Decorators’ As- 
sociation of Chicago. These associations together make 
up what is known as the Chicago Building Contractors’ 
Association, and comprise a membership of about 1,300 
concerns. He also said he represented a number of con- 
cerns doing public work for the Government in the nature 
of river and harbor improvements, who would also prob- 
ably be engaged in the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Taking up the bill before the committee, Mr. Daven- 
port said that it represented a most extraordinary ad- 
vance upon the “socialistic legislation formulated into 
the act of August 1, 1892, which was assumed to be high 
water mark for laws of this character.” ‘ The act referred 
to made it unlawful for any contractor or subcontractor 
employed upon public works to require or permit any 
laborer or mechanic to work more than eight hours in 
any calendar day, and imposed a penalty upon any con- 
tractor or subcontractor who intentionally permitted any 
man to work more than eight hours on any such work 
in one calendar day, in the form of a fine of $1000 or 
imprisonment for six months, or both, at the option of 
the judge before whom he might be tried. He said: 


It was supposed that legislation of this character had then 
reached its high water mark, but the measure before this com- 
mittee piles on the agony far beyond the existing law. Under 
the present statute any contractor or subcontractor who inten- 
tionally violates the law is liable to a penalty. This bill leaves 


‘that law in force and proceeds further and makes the contractor 


liable to a heavy fine for permitting a man to work more than 
eight hours, whether he does it intentionally or not, and whether 
in point o? fact the violation occurs in connection with his own 
work or that of a subcontractor. In other words, it is the pur- 
pose to put upon the statute books a law the provisions of which 
are manifestly unjust and tyrannical,: and which in view of 
the heavy penalties to which contractors on public works are 
liable, I should think any man would hesitate to support. The 
pending bill goes far beyond the existing law, in that it reaches 
out into the States and proposes to regulate the plant of every 
private manufacturer who, as contractor or subcontractor, may 
be employed on Government work of any kind. A crying injus- 
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tice is sought to be perpetrated on these manufacturers, and 
they do not know what they have done to deserve it. 


Socialistic Doctrines. 


Continuing, Mr. Davenport read a “declaration of 
principles,” adopted by a large number of subordinate 
branches of the American Federation of Labor, strongly 
advocating socialistic doctrines and urging workmen to 
regard their employers as their enemies. A large num- 
ber of organizations had adopted declarations so nearly 
identical as to raise a question with regard to their 
source, which appeared to be a common German original 
with slightly varying translations. The movement re- 
flected in these declarations was making progress in all 
parts of the country, and it was the duty of Congress to 
see to it that a check was put upon it by every legitimate 
means, and that under no circumstances should it be ad- 
vanced through the agency of any branch of the United 
States Government. With regard to organized labor, Mr. 
Davenport said that he would favor any association of 
workingmen which would stimulate them to become bet- 
ter workmen, to improve their condition, or for the pur- 
pose of benevolence, but unfortunately it was a matter 
of common knowledge that labor organizations to-day 
have no such aims.. He continued: 


Very many, if not all, of the leaders are open and avowed 
Socialists, who are using the organizations for the purpose 
of propagating their doctrines. They are weakening the ties of 
citizenship because they put before their members no other sense 
of community obligations save that of the platforms of their 
organizations. They are teaching widespread disregard of the 
rights of others equally entitled with themselves to the protec- 
tion of organized society, and they are teaching absolute disre- 
spect.and disregard for the law. Perhaps the most serious fea- 
ture of the movement is the effort being made to instil hatred 
into the minds of the laboring ‘classes toward those who have 
controi of the implements of production, instead of fostering a 
spirit of friendship and good will among them which is essential 
to the welfare of all civilized society. The direct outcome of 
this movement is a demand for discriminating legislation at the 
hands of Federal, State and municipal authorities, so that at 
length it is proposed absolutely to destroy the freedom of con- 
tract between individual employer and the individual employee. 

The protection of the right of every man to run his own 
business according to the dictates of his own best judgment. 
and of the right of every man to work, whether he belongs to a 
union or not, without being molested or made afraid, is the most 
serious political, economic and social problem this country has 
ever been confronted with in all its history. It seems to me 
that slavery and secession were insignificant in comparison with 
it. They were so manifestly opposed to the great interests of 
the country that it was possible to cope with them and extirpate 
them without overturning the foundations of society. But here 
you have something that, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf to the Lakes, is eating like a cancer into the very 
vitals of our institutions—something which denies and paralyzes 
the fundamenta! rights of the citizens. 


The Anti-Boycott Association. 


Mr. Davenport proceeded to sketch briefly the cir- 
cumstances which led up to the organization of the Anti- 
boycott Association, and told how he had subsequently 
made a.tour. of a large number of manufacturing plants 
for the purpose of obtaining the views of the employees 
themselves with regard to legislation, including the pend- 
ing eight-hour bill. He said he had put to thousands the 
question as to whether they would be in favor of a 
measure which would deprive them of the privilege of 
working more than eight hours a day for extra compensa- 
tion if they wanted to, and he never found one who said 
he was in favor of it. He went through such establish- 
ments as the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Cramp ship- 
yard and many others, and obtained a very free expres- 
sion of the views of large numbers of workmen. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

Those men are not fools.. They have the same hard-headed 
intelligence that you have, and I tell you that there is no great- 
er risk that any party or any man ever assumed than to put 
himself on record as in favor of denying the right of any indi- 
vidual working man to work more than eight hours if he wants 
to. That man or that party that stands sponsor for such a doc- 
trine is going swiftly to political destruction, and rightly, too. 
The individual workingman values his opportunities. He wants 
short hours; but he. also wants the privilege of working more 


and making more, too, if he feels like it. Do not be deceived 
about this. I know that the representatives of organized labor 


who hear me do not believe this, but I will say to you that if 
you wish to make a test wf this thing put a plank in the plat 
form upon which you nexf run for Congress that you are in 
favor of a law that will deprive the workmen of your district 
of the privilege of working more than eight hours if they want 
to. Just make a test of it. 


Instead of assuming that I do or 
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do not know what I am talking about, just put that in your 
platform and run for Congress on it. Then if you find that 
the American people of your district are in favor of this sort 
of thing, vote for it. But do not attempt to put through a law 
so tyrannical as this without first giving the American people 
a chance to say something about it. 


Legal Aspect of the Bill. 


Taking up the bill in detail, Mr. Davenport said he 
would address the committee as lawyers,.and he desired 
particularly to shaw the extent to which a Government 
contractor was placed at the mercy of every subcontrac- 
tor who might work on the job, and with no power what- 
ever to protect himself or to recover any of the heavy 
losses he might make. Continuing, he said: 

Suppose that the Cramps made a contract with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and that the Government inspector reported 
that the Bethlehem Steel Company’s employees worked in defi- 
ance of the eight-hour law? The penalty as fixed by the in- 
spector would be withheld by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the Cramps, who would then appeal under the provisions 
of the bill, but would finally be defeated in the Court of Claims. 
Now, assuming that I represented the Bethlehem Company, I 
would go to the attorney for the Cramps after the contract was 
completed and demand the money due us, which he would refuse 
to pay on the ground that the Government had withheld the 
money from the Cramps on account of our alleged violation of 
the eight-hour law. I would say to him that the Government 
inspector's report was false and that our men did not work 
more than eight hours, and I would thereupon bring suit against 
the Cramps in behalf of the Bethlehem people. Now, as the 
Cramps and the Bethlehem companies are citizens of the same 
State. I would bring this suit in the State court, and under the 
Constitution we would be entitled to a trial by jury. The jury 
would not take the word of the Government inspector for any 
more than it was worth, and with the preponderance of evidence 
in our favor we would recover from the Cramps the full amount 
of our contract and the Cramps would suffer the entire loss. 
whether our men actually violated the law or whether the Gov 
ernment inspector charged them with it. 

Representatives Gilbert, Goebel and Hughes made a 
variety of suggestions to Mr. Davenport as to how the 
difficulty might be overcome, either by putting into the 
subcontract the terms of the original contract, or com- 
pelling the subcontractor to give a bond or requiring him 
to waive his right to bring suit in the State court, but 
to all these propositions Mr. Davenport replied that no 
matter what might be put into the contract the contro- 
versy in the State court would be as to whether the con- 
tract had been violated or not. The subcontractor might, 
in his contract, waive his right to sue in the State court, 
but this would not prevent a controversy, for if the con- 
tractor, in his anxiety to secure the material to be sup- 
plied by the subcontractor, waived the contract or should 
make an intimation to the subcontractor which the 
latter construed into a waiver of the contract, there would 
be ample basis for a dispute which would necessarily be 
settled in the State courts and by a jury trial, so that in 
tne last analysis the question would be simply whether 
the jury would take the same view of the case as the 
Government inspector who assessed the penalty on the 
contractor in the first instance. 

Mr. Gilbert insisted that Mr. Davenport should re- 
peat his illustration in detail, and after that had been 
done he expressed the opinion that Mr. Davenport’s criti- 
cism was entirely just. 


Exemptions to the Law. 


Taking up the subject of exemptions from the opera- 
tion of ‘the eight-hour provision, Mr. Davenport said that 
they covered practically everything the Government would 
ever have any need for, provided the United States Su- 
preme Court, in its effort to find out what the framers of 
the bill really meant, “ did not guess otherwise.” It was. 
purely a matter of guesswork, he said, for no man could 
say what the language of the bill meant, and no one 
had authorit¥ to say except the Supreme Court. Members 
of the committee might guess what the court would guess, 
but that was hardly a satisfactory method of construing 
the bill. If Congress desired to pass such a law, directed 
against the shipbuilders of the country, it ought to put 
them into the bill, provided they had done something to 
deserve it, but in no event should they pass “such an 
abortion as the pending measure.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Davenport ridiculed the amend- 
ments placed in the bill by the Senate committee, and es- 
pecially the change made by Senator McComas, which 
eliminated the responsibility of the contractor for the 
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-acts of his agents and employees while holding him liable 
for the intentional or unintentional acts of all his sub- 
‘contractors. Senator McComas had stated that this 
‘change was made because it would be “invalid and un- 
just” to make a contractor responsible for the acts of 
-his agents and employees. Mr. Davenport said nothing 
could be more absurd than such an argument, for every 
contractor could control his agents and employees, or 
could discharge them if he desired, but could not, by any 
possible means, control the acts of his subcontractors. 


Disavowal of Socialism by Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers then addressed the committee briefly, 
-declaring that the American Federation of Labor had re- 
peatedly disavowed the doctrines of socialism by votes 
cast at annual conventions. The rank and file of or- 
ganized labor, he said, were strongly in sympathy with 
‘tthe pending bill, and he described an alleged massmeet- 
ing of the employees of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
who, he said, had indorsed the measure. The committee 
‘then adjourned until the 18th inst., when representatives 
-of the National Metal Trades Association and the Na- 
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The Executive Committee includes W. H. Kettig, of 
the Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham, Ala.; J. F. 
Donovan, of the Western Iron Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. Lee Lebby, of the Bailey & Lebby Company, 
Charleston, 8. C.; J. A. Riechman, of the Riechman- 
Cosby Company, Memphis, Tenn. ' 

———»+@—-e—____—. 


60-Inch Double Rotary Planer. 


An exceedingly serviceable machine for use in bridge 
and structural steel shops, where muca of the work con- 
sists of facing off both ends of long posts, chords and 
girders, is the double rotary planer illustrated herewith. 
The essential parts of the machine are two 60-inch rotary 
planers, mounted upon a bed, which may be of any length, 
according to requirements. Although the engraving shows 
both the machines movable, it is the usual construction 
to fix one near the end of the main bed and provide the 
other with a quick power traverse in either direction by 
means of a rack and pinion, so that the distance between 
the face plates may be readily adjusted. Each machine 
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60-INCH DOUBLE ROTARY PLANER. 


tional Association of Manufacturers will be heard in op- 


iposition to the bill. Ww. L. ©. 
—_———-~~-@e—--- 
‘The Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, 


Old Point Comfort has been selected as the place for 
holding the third annual convention of the Southern Sup- 
iply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. The dates se- 
lected for the meeting are April 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters will be made at the Hotel Chamberlain, where 
an especially low rate has been obtained for those attend- 
ing the convention. Arrangements have also been made 
with the transportation companies whereby the rates will 
be reduced. Special arrangements are being made for 
the entertainment of the ladies who accompany the mem- 
bers and their guests. 

As the membership of the association has increased 
considerably since the meeting at New Orleans last year, 
and as the officers have been assured of a large attend- 
ance on the part of representatives of many Northern 
and Hastern manufacturers, present indications point to 
to a very large and successful convention. The officers of 
the association are: 

P. BE. Blow, of the Southern Brass & Iron Company, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., president. 

Thomas Sloo, of the Whitney & Sloo Company, New 
Orleans, first vice-president. 

C. H. Briggs, of the Briggs Machinery & Supply Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Tex., second vice-president. 

Cc. B. Carter, of Knoxville, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer. 


is provided with its individual bed, to which the work 
is clamped, and, being mounted on a swiveling base, may 
be revolved 90 degrees each way from the square position. 
The cutter heads are 62% inches in diameter and have 
slots for the accommodation of 72 tools of 14-inch square 
steel, these being held in position by set screws threaded 
through steel rings shrunk on the cutter heads. For vary- 
ing the depth of the cut the cutter heads have a 3-inch 
in and out adjustment, and for the usual feed a 7-foot 
cross traverse. Three changes of power feed, as well as 
a rapid power movement, are possible in either direc- 
tion. The machines are separately driven by 7% horse- 
power motors mounted directly on the machine’s individ- 
ual bed and traveling with it, making it independent in 
every respect. 

The machine is built at the Bement-Miles works of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Philadelphia, and, in 
various sizes, has already been installed at the Ambridge 
(Pa.) and Chicago plants of the American Bridge Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s plant at 
Steelton, Pa. 

—__—_.9--- 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, February 10. B. M. Shaw presided. 
At the afternoon session A. BE. Outerbridge, Jr., of Wil- 
liam Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, gave an 
interesting address on the subject, “ Science in the Foun- 
dry.” It was found inconvenient to use stereopticon 


views, but sample test bars and other exhibits were 
passed among the audience. Mr. Outerbridge’s address 
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was both interesting and entertaining, and his explana- 
tion of the methods of making cast iron grow was closely 
followed. Several examples of the practical utility of 
such treatment were given. Much information of value 
was brought out in the discussion later in the even- 
ing, which was participated in by Henry Souther, Walter 
B. Snow and others. In the evening routine business was 
iby motion dispensed with after the following new mem- 
bers had been elected: Norwood Engineering Company, 
Florence, Mass.; Barstow Stove Company, Providence, 
R. I.; Pratt & Cady Company, Hartford, Conn.; Fox- 
boro Foundry Company, Foxboro, Mass.; Crocker Bros., 
New York. Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, addressed the even- 
ing session; subject, “ Testing Cast Iron.” Preliminary 
to his address Dr. Moldenke referred to the proposed 
foundrymen’s building at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
plan of the committee, which contains several repre- 
sentatives of the several associations, is to have the 
foundrymen of the country furnish the money to erect 
a plain building and retain the privilege of selecting 
exhibits. Dr. Moldenke announced that four concerns, 
manufacturing foundry supplies, have agreed to furnish 
the money to run the exhibit. The plan provides for a 
small foundry in actual operation which shall be em- 
ployed in work likely to interest the general public. 
Henry A. Carpenter, former president, was appointed to 
serve on the committee to have charge of this exhibit. 
Dr. Moldenke read the standard specifications for testing 
east iron which are likely to be adopted by the National 
Association and explained the arbitration test bar and 
tensile test piece recommended by the committee. Draw- 
ings of the test bar were distributed in circular form and 
a general discussion followed. During the evening also 
Mr. Outerbridge’s paper on “ The Importance of Adopting 
Standard Sizes of Test Bars for Determining Strength of 
Cast Iron,” reprinted from the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, Volume III, 1903, was 
distributed. On motion of W. B. Snow, a rising vote of 
thanks was given the speakers, and the meeting ad- 
journed at 9.45 p. m. 


Om 


The Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills.—The fol- 
lowing announcement has been made,.under date of Feb- 
ruary 8: “ Several weeks ago an article of considerable 
length appeared in the Sunday edition of the Waterbury, 
Conn., Herald, extracts from which appeared in several 
New York dailies, in which the inference was very strong 
that the American Brass Company, frequently referred 
to as ‘the Trust,’ were negotiating with this company 
with a view to purchasing their plant and business. This 
article was published without our authority, directly or 
indirectly, and although without any foundation in fact, 
we thought it inadvisable at the time to take any official 
notice of it. As it appears, however, that unscrupulous 
salesmen in the employ of our competitors are endeavor- 
ing to make use of the article to our disadvantage by 
statements to the effect that we are about to be absorbed 
by the trust, permit us to assure you that such state 
ments are absolutely untrue, and that this company have 
never, directly or indirectly, negotiated in any manner 
whatsoever with the American Brass Company with such 
@ purpose in view, and have no thought of so doing. On 


the contrary, we are constantly increasing our facilities © 


for the manufacture of brass and copper goods, having 
recently made large additions to our sheet, wire and 
brazed tube departments and completed our new seamless 
tube mills, and our policy will continue to be one of in- 
dependence and progress.” 


—__—_+e ——__ 


The Scott Foundry.—The Reading Iron Company 
have purchased a number of properties adjoining their 
Scott Foundry Department in Reading, Pa., so as to en- 
able them to enlarge this plant, which has long been over- 
crowded. The growth and remodeling of the nine other 
departments of the Reading Iron Company, the blast 
furnaces, rolling mills, tube works and forge, have been 
so extensive during the last few years as to practically 
make them new plants, and since nearly all the necessary 
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machinery was built at the Scott Foundry, it kept this 
department so busy that the usual amount of work for 


outside parties could not be done. The Scott Foundry 
has long and favorably been known all through the 
South for the number of cotton compresses and sugar 
mills built. They have also turned out some interesting 
special machinery, and are now working on a 6-inch 


Brown wire wound gun and mount and also on the water 
end of a 15,000,000-gallon pumping engine for the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. After the intended enlargements 
are completed the Scott Foundry will occupy the whole 
block from Buttonwood to Green streets, and from 
Eighth to Cedar streets, in addition to the boiler shop 
and blacksmith shop, which are now located on the op- 


posite side of Cedar street. The lots on the west side of 
EKighth street, owned by the company, will probably be 


used for a pattern storage house, &c. 


——_—- 
The Metcalf Emery Wheel Dresser. 


As its name suggests, the Metcalf emery wheel 
dresser is intended for truing and shaping grinding 
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THE METCALF EMERY WHEEL DRESSER. 


wheels, and is adapted to all kinds in ordinary sizes. It 
is simple in construction, consisting of two heavy knobs 
at the ends of a short shaft, between which, on a sleeve, 
is mounted an abrasive wheel of special grade and grit. 
Three, elements enter into the action of the dresser upon 
the wheel: The inertia due to the weight of the balls, the 
peculiar effect of one abrasive wheel on another when 
held at an angle of 30 to 40 degrees from the horizontal, 
and the gyroscopical effect established by the rapid rota- 
tion of the wheel on its axis. The dresser is useful not only 
for truing wheels whose surfaces have become grooved 
or worn out of round, but also for removing the bond or 
filling which accumulates between the cutting particles 
on the wheel face, destroying its effectiveness. The Heald 
Machine Company of Worcester, Mass., are the manu- 
facturers. 
——_p-——____—_ 

D. B. McClelland, formerly of the Crane Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed general sales agent of Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, operating the Etna Iron & 
Tube Works, Pittsburgh. For many years Mr. McClelland 
was connected with the sales department of the Ameri- 
can Tube & Iron Company of Pittsburgh. 
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The Naval Appropriation Bill. 
Interesting Features of the Annual Budget. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1904.—The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs on the 11th inst. reported to the 
House the annual naval appropriation bill. The amount 
as carried by the bill is $96,388,038, as compared with 
estimates aggregating $105,962,844, and with the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year amounting to 
$81,876,791. 

The programme for the increase of the navy, the prin- 
cipal items of which were presented in these dispatches 
last week, was slightly amended by the committee on 
the eve of reporting the bill by reducing the tonnage of 
the two first-class armored cruisers authorized from 16,000 
to 14,500 tons, and of the three scout cruisers from 4000 
to 3750 tons. The committee was moved to reduce the 
tonnage of the armored cruisers in deference to the 
earnest recommendations of Admiral Dewey and the 
Board on Construction, who took the position that if 
vessels of equal tonnage and cost with 16,000-ton battle 
ships were to be authorized, it would be better policy to 
build them on battle ship rather than cruiser lines. With 
regard to the scout ships, the reduction was made for 
the reason that speed rather than tonnage is the chief 
requirement of these vessels, and in view of the proposi- 
tion to install turbines it was believed that the best 
results would be obtained with a vessel not exceeding 
3750 tons, as the motive power plans contemplate a speed 
of 26 knots with an installation not exceeding 20,000 
horse-power. 

The total cost of the naval programme is set forth in 
the committee’s report at $29,885,000, as follows: 


One first-class battle ship, carrying the heaviest armor and 
most powerful armament for a vessel of its class, upon a trial 
displacement of not more than 16,000 tons, to have the highest 
practicable speed and great radius of action. Cost: 
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Two first-class armored cruisers, of not more than 14,500 
tons trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most 
powerful armament for vessels of their class, to have the 
highest practicable speed and great radius of action. Cost, each: 


i ae ee ee ot dca $4,400,000 
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Three scout cruisers, of not more than 38750 tons trial 
displacement, carrying the most powerful ordnance of vessels of 
their class, to have the highest practicable ,speed compatible 


= good cruising qualities, and great radius of action. Cost, 
each : 3 ; 
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Two colliers, to be capable of accompanying the battle fleet, 
to carry 5000 tons of cargo loaded and to have a trial speed of 
not less than 16 knots. Total cdst each, $1,250,000. 


Shipbuilding in Government Yards, 


A very interesting feature of the bill as reported sug- 
gests the strong possibility that a lively controversy, will 
be precipitated over the.question as to whether one or 
more of the.vessels authorized shall be built in a Gov- 
ernment yard. On this point. the bill provides as fol- 
lows: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy may build any or 
all of the yessels herein authorized in sueh navy yards as he 
may designate, and shall build any of the vessels herein author- 
ized in such navy yards as he may designate, should it reason- 
ably appear that the persons, firms or corporations, or the 
agents thereof, bidding for the construction of any of said 
vessels, entered into any combination, agreement or understand- 
ing the effect, object or purpose of which is to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of fair, open and ‘unrestricted competition in letting 
contracts for the construction of any of said vessels. 


This provision will unquestionably focus upon the 
Navy Department the pressure that was exerted upon 
Congress two years ago for the construction of war 
ships in the Government yards, and which resulted in a 
provision of law under which the battle ship “ Connecti- 
cut ” is now being built in the Brooklyn yard in competition 
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with the “ Louisiana,” in the yard of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. It was the pur- 
pose of Congress in authorizing this competitive arrange- 
ment that no more war ships should be built in Govern- 
ment yards until figures were available to show the com- 
parative cost of these two. Accurate account has been 
kept of all the expenditures in their construction, but 
the latest available statistics are inconclusive for the 
reason that greater progress has been made in certain 
departments of one vessel than in the other. Up to 
September 30, 1903, the expenditures on account of the 
“ Connecticut’ were $493,760, while on account of the 
“ Louisiana” they aggregated $810,301. In the depart- 
ment of steam engineering the expenditures on account 
of the “Connecticut” have greatly exceeded those on 
account of the “ Louisiana,” but in hull construction the 
steel frames and plates of the “ Louisiana” have alone 
aggregated $507,332, while comparatively small deliv- 
eries have been made in this class of material for the 
“ Connecticut.” It is, therefore, obvious that, until these 
vessels have been practically completed, the data with 
regard to their cost of construction will not be available 
for the purpose of determining the wisdom of further 
construction in Government yards. 


Government Armor Plant. 


The exact text of that provision of the new bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy in certain con- 
tingencies to construct an armor plate plant is as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to pro- 
cure by contract armor of the best quality for any or all ves- 
sels herein authorized, provided such contracts can be made at 
a price which in his judgment is reasonable and equitable; but 
in case he is unable to make contracts for armor under the 
above conditions, he is hereby authorized and directed to pro- 
cure a site for and to erect thereon a factory for the manu- 
facture of armor, and the sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated toward the erection of said factory. 

The prospect that the Department will avail itself 
of the above provision may be said to be quite remote. 
In the first place, the Midvale Steel Company, now re- 
garded as bona fide competitors of the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem companies, will be permitted to demonstrate 
whether they are able to produce reliable armor, and if 
they succeed and remain independent of the alleged com- 
bination it will not be necessary for the Government 
to erect a plant of its own. Should the Midvale Com- 
pany fail, however, to satisfy the requirements of the 
Navy Department, it would still remain to be seen 
whether the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies would 
be able to make a price for armor plate satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Navy before the Department 
would be disposed to avail itself of the Government 
plant appropriation. 


Naval Programmes of the World. 

In reporting upon the naval programme, the House 
Committee say that if they judge public sentiment 
aright it is in favor of the continuance of the policy of 
building up our navy, and that if we stopped now we 
would be left behind the leading. countries of the world. 
With a view to showing the current navat programmes 
of the leading maritime countries of the world the com- 


mittee append an interesting memorandum, in part as 
follows: 


Great Britain.—The building programme for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1904, is well under way. In addition to the 
vessels included in the programme, two battle ships completing 
in England for Chile have been purchased. The building pro- 
gramme was as follows: Three battle ships of 16,350 tons each, 
4 armored cruisers of 13,550 tons each, 3 protected cruisers, 
third class, probably 3000 tons each; 4 scouts of 2900 tons each, 
15 torpedo boat destroyers, 10 submarines. As a part of the 
programme England is steadily engaged in reconstructing and 
rearming her armored war ships, some even of later date than 
1890, in order to keep them up to the most modern standard 
of efficiency. 

France.—The new construction authorized is 1 armored 
cruiser of 13,644 tons, 2 destroyers of 335 tons each, 51 torpedo 
boats, 16 submarines. The building going on under previous 
programmes includes, among other vessels, 6 battle ships. 

Germany.—New construction continues under, the famous 
shipbuilding programme of 1900, the estimates submitted in 
December, 1903, for the year 1904 providing for the following: 
Two battle ships of 13,000 tons each, 1 armored cruiser of 9500 
tons, 3 cruisers of 3000 tons, 1 gunboat, 6 high sea torpedo 
boats of 360 tons each. According to the same programme, in 
addition to the new construction, old ships will be replaced 
gradually by new ones, the total amount of such replacement 
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aggregating in 1917 17 battle ships, 7 armored cruisers, 27 small 
cruisers. German and French newspapers also anticipate a, 
proposition to broaden the programme of 1900 by laying down 
5 additional battle ships for foreign service. The budget for 
1904 provides for 40,000 officers and men, which is more than 
double the number of ten years ago. 

Russia.—The new construction authorized by the naval pro- 
gramme of 1903 comprises 2 battle ships of 16,500 tons each, 
2 battle ships of 12,500 tons each, 2 armored cruisers of 6570 
tons each and a large number of torpedo boats (number not 
stated). 

Italy—The new vessels authorized under the budget of 
1903-4 are 3 battle ships of 12,625 tons each, 8 first-class tor- 
pedo boats, 2 submarines. 

Japan.—A naval programme was laid down by the Japanese 
Parliament in July, 1903, for completion in 1913. The vessels 
to be begun this year under the programme are 1 battle ship 
of 16,000 tons, 1 river gunboat of 150 tons, 1 repair ship of 
4000 tons. It is reported that the contract for the battle ship 
has been placed in England. Japan has secured by purchase the 
two armored cruisers just completed in Italy for Argentina. 

Austria.—A programme for ten years (1898-1908) is being 
carried out, and under it 2 battle ships, 1 armored cruiser 
and a number of smaller vessels are in course of construction. 
It is reported that a third battle ship was to be laid down in 
1903, but it is probable this has not been done. 


Little Money for Gun Factory. 


The committee has given very slight consideration to 
the representations of the ordnance officers of the navy 
with regard to the necessity for increasing the facilities 
of the gun factory at the Washington Navy Yard. Esti- 
mates ranging from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000 were sub- 
mitted to the committee at various times while the 
bill was under discussion, but the measure carries only 
$100,000 for new machinery and $20,500 for tools, re- 
pairs, &c. Moderate appropriations are made to con- 
tinue the work on buildings now in course of erection, 
but no provision is made for the general expansion of 
the plant. Ww. L. C. 

—_—_2-- 


A German-American Steam Turbine Combine- 
tion, 


The Allegemeine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft of Berlin 
and the Union Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft of Germany, 
the latter a Thomson-Houston interest, have effected a 
combination with the General Electric Company and their 
associated concerns in the United States, and with their 
affiliated Thomson-Houston companies in Europe. The 
combination has necessitated the conclusion of no less 
than 41 separate agreements, which, on the one hand, 
cover the General Electric Company, the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works, the Stanley Electric Mfg. Company, the 
Eddy Electric Corporation and the General Incandescent 
Electric Are Light Company, and, on the other, the 
Thomson-Houston concerns in Europe. The -arrange- 
ments entered into between the German company and the 
American group provide for an interchange of patents, 
inventions and experience, and the regulation of the 
spheres of acfivity of the two parties, respectively. In 
this connection the first practical step that has been taken 
relates to the amalgamation of the Curtis steam turbine 
patents and the Riedler-Stumpf patents in the form of 
the United Steam Turbine Company of Berlin, for the 
exploitation of these combined American and German 
inventions in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and the Balkan States. This company, which has been 
jointly formed by the American and German interests, 
has a share capital of $750,000, while a separate com- 
pany for the actual manufacture of the turbines, which 
will be undertaken in the workshops of the Union Elec- 
tricity Company, is on the point of being constituted 
with a capital of $1,250,000, and an independent company 
for Italy is to be established in conjunction with the 
Mediterranean Thomson-Houston Company. 


SS 


Artificial Cryolite.—In the case of the Jacob J. Voll- 
rath Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, protesting against a 
decision of the Collector of Customs at Milwaukee, the 
Board of General Appraisers at New York has rendered 
a decision to the effect that artificial cryolite is entitled 
to free entry, duty having been assessed at the rate of 
25 per cent. The article is a newly manufactured one, 
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imported from Germany, and is used in the place of natu- 
ral cryolite by manufacturers of enameled ware to pro- 
duce the vitreous coating. The artificial article is cheaper 
than the natural, but is used in every sense as a substi- 
tute therefor. 

a 


Pacific Coast News. 


SAN FRANCISCO, February 5, 1904.—The first month of 
the year is generally dull in the lines most affected by 
your readers, but the past couple of years have been an 
exception to the general rule. In fact, San Francisco is 
getting out of the old rut in which it had moved for half 
a century and is reaching the point in trade matters 
that befits its position on the world’s map and the char- 
acter of the region of which it is the metropolis. The 
seasons largely mold the character of the trade of the 
East; here there is, with the exception of the early fall, 
no reason why they should do so. We begin with an 
early harvest both in grain and fruit, and the gradual 
ripening of the various varieties carries us over till late 
in the fall. Then come the raisin grape, the season of 
the vintage, the marketing of beets and the manufacture 
of beet sugar, followed by the harvesting and the market- 
ing of citrus fruits. Our manufacturing interests run all 
the year, summer and winter, as also does the exploita- 
tion of our oil fields, lumber forests and mining business 
generally. But there is one of our climatic features, the 
presence or absence of rain, that does affect all business 
of every description. In this we had been backward 
at the opening of this year. The rains of the fall were 
scant, though sufficient for the time in most of the State. 
The south, the west coast below San Francisco and the 
San Joaquin Valley were, however, exceptions. Enough 
rain had not fallen there, and as the days went by with 
still no rain, hope gave way to a feeling almost akin to 
despair. In some places there had not been a drop of 
rain since last April, and the cattle were dying and many 
of them dead; no crops and no sign of them. It was not 
so bad in the portions of the State to the north of the 
parallel of San Francisco. There, enough rain had fallen 
up to the present and the warmth of the fine days had 
been beneficial to the crops. But every one, neverthe- 
less, was crying for rain, and here in San Francisco as 
hard as anywhere else. Now the weather has broken 
and the rain has come and courage and confidence have 
once more returned to the farmer and the merchant in 
those sections, and to the wholesale trade in the city. 
Business, which among the hardwaremen was beginning to 
become quiet, shows signs of brightening up once more. 
If the rain should keep up sufficiently Iong the old time 
activity will be experienced and every department of the 
hardware, iron and steel trade will be active again. 

The agricultural implement makers and importers 
are particularly well pleased at the change. Stockton, 
Benicia, San Leandro, &c., depend for a considerable por- 
tion of their trade on this industry, and had the dry 
weather lasted it would have seriously curtailed their 
output this year and the sale of Eastern agricultural ma- 
chinery would have been very light indeed. In the mat- 
ter of mining machinery the same result would have been 
experienced. The working of our mines depends as much 
on a liberal supply of water as does the growth of our 
crops, and many mines would have wholly or partially 
stopped working, and our importers of machinery, as well 
as our foundrymen, would have felt the loss in their sales 
and orders. Our fruit crop, too, would have suffered and 
the output of our canneries would have fallen off. The 
demand for tin plate, which was very good from this 
source during 1903, would have been lessened very ma- 
terially. 

The Japanese steamers have been practically removed 
from the Oriental trade, and the last one sailing, the 
“ America Maru,” save $309 to China, had only cargo 
for Japan and very little at that. The “ Korea,” which 
cleared on the 2d, had a cargo valued at $371,077, in- 
cluding a good deal of machinery, hardware, typewrit- 
ers, &c., but not as much of these lines as might be ex- 
pected. In fact, Australia is our best customer in these 
lines now. The shipments to the Hawalian Islands in 
these lines are improving, and the big steamer “ Alameda ” 
on her trip took out quite large consignments. J. o. L. 
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The Manufacture of Welded Pipe.—III. 
BY VICTOR BEUTNER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The General Arrangement. 
The general layout of a mill, that is, the manner in 
which buildings, furnaces, machines, handling facilities, 
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tendent will be able to turn out a product coming up to 


- the specifications of standard pipe by finishing at least 80 


per cent. of the output in one welding or in one run, as it 
is called; the balance, which might not have been safely 
welded, can be readily returned to the furnace by suit- 
able appliances for the second run. Quite different, how- 
ever, are the conditions in a mill running on a product 
like boiler flues, where the customer insists upon a dou- 
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Fig. 19.—Lap Weld Mill 


tracks and so forth are arranged, depends upon many 
conditions, while, of course, the most economical and 
direct method of handling the material, from the unload- 
ing of the coal and skelp to the shipping of the pipe, must 
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ble run as part of his specifications. Then a double weld- 
ing furnace mill, as shown in Fig. 21, will be preferable, 
the pipe passing through the operation as shown by the 
arrow heads. 
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Fig 20.—Lap Weld Mill for Pipe Up to 8 Inches. 


be followed. Local conditions, the space available, the 
condition of the ground, the vicinity to other mills must 
be considered. Then the type of product, for which a 
mill is designed, alters the arrangement of the machinery 
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The different arrangements, as shown in Figs. 19 and 
20, are usually determined by the available floor space, the 
arrangement in Fig. 19 taking up about 90 feet in width 
by 160 feet in length, while the arrangement, as shown in 
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Fig. 21.—Doubdle Welding Furnace Mill. 


considerably. Lap weld mills running on ordinary stand- 
ard pipe—and this is the product of the greater number 
of our mills—will use the arrangement shown in Figs. 19 
and 20, using only one welding furnace. A good superin- 


Fig. 20, takes 60 feet in width by 270 feet in length. The 
first is preferable, when it can be installed, since it avoids 
the turning end for end of the bent skelp between the 
bending bench and the charging machine, necessitated by 
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the fact that the part of the skelp which leaves the bend- 
ing die last must enter the welding rolls first, the other 
end being badly used up and battered by the skelping 
tongs. Fig. 19 shows a mill for large pipe; and, therefore, 
a set of bending rolls for pipe skelp above 12 inches is 
added. Fig. 22 shows a butt weld mill, the arrangement of 
which can be readily understood. Figs. 23 and 24 give 
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CLIP SHEAR 


Fig. 22.—Butt Weld Mill. 


a good idea of a modern pipe mill. 
mill recently built. 


Fig. 25 is a plan of a 


Output and Cost. 

The output, the cost of production, and consequently 
the earning power of a pipe mill, vary greatly with dif- 
ferent conditions, and, of course, the latter depends upon 
the market value of skelp, coal and the finished product. 
Assuming, however, that the cost of labor, the deprecia- 
tion and the cost of superintendency and repairs is near- 
ly constant in a well organized modern mill, even under 
varying market conditions, figuring a fair gassing coal at 
$1.50, a figure which ought not be exceeded by any mill in 
the Pittsburgh district, and basing the cost of skelp and 
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inch pipe. Such mill further reduces the cost of the fue} 
and labor to $7 per ton of pipe. 
Cost of Installation. 


The following estimate will give a clear idea of the 
full scope of the equipment required for a pipe mill and 
of the first cost of such installation. This estimate is 
based upon actual figures at which such equipment has 
been obtained, allowing, however, for the shrinkage which 
has taken place in the value of material and cost of labor 
since then. Railroad tracks and switches, excavations 
and foundations, and water supply, of course, depend 
very much upon local conditions, and the figures given 
herewith must only be considered fair estimates. It is 
assumed that the full range of sizes of standard pipe as 
given in above table, with the exception of the three 
smallest sizes, is to be covered; that the mill ought to 
produce at least 750,000 tons per year; that of the total 
tonnage 20 per cent. would run below 2 inch, 40 per cent. 
for medium sizes, and 30 per cent. above 6 inch, with a 
reasonable allowance for elasticity. A butt weld mill 
running on from % to 244inch, a double groove 30-inch 
lap weld mill running on from 2 to 6-inch, and on a single 
groove on 8-inch, and a heavy 33-inch lap weld mill run- 
ning on pipe 6-inch and above would cover these condi- 
tions economically. 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF PIPE MANUFACTURING PLANT, COMPRISING 
ONE BUTT WELD, ONE 30-INCH DOUBLE GROOVE LAP WELD AND 
ONE 33-INCH LAP WELD MILL. 

Pipe Mill Bquipment. 

One steel frame ironclad building, 100 x 800 feet, with 

one 55-foot leanto on each side full length of build- 

















ing—63,000 square feet, at $1 per square foot...... $63,000 
pipe upon present market quotations, the following table 590 feet of crane runway for skelp yard............. 3,000 
will be found conservative: One 10-ton 100-foot span electric traveling crane...... 4,000 
Table of Production on One Mill in One Turn of Ten Working Hours, Running on Standard Pipe. 
| g $98 og8 45 383 Ge 8° ge 88 S83 82 & 25 SBEE SE *Ep 
g $ $9 $°a $-3s ge ga oe os og ; 3 = > 
& a “ 03 @e3 - @n -S = g 33S ow a eS a° Boe &s~ 
S gust “st 2. bus yo. Ee eB gh Heo ge 8 #882 28g gts 
° = 3 yee Sac = a Cae = = 4 43 Tepe aco 3 ae 
— . “+ w 3 as Py »a 5 Su uo~ at BOS so Um Be on Bog 
8 # Su° So 6 a6 BS. YM, Cur = = on S885 tude $45 $25 
= Eb & 35 =é8 of aout Sue 28h 2Se Se 358 ett aan & 3 eegod =" “3= 
= 68 2® ses ©e3 888 Ss8s 238 885 358 os SSE S823 SS S36 Sa82E Sey 335 
3 27 = Zz" a= Bc a “ Soe om oO” a” ae 34o 2h 2° 5 ee ee zee zee 
«, 
> -—Size.—, —Production.—, ————————Cost of protection. pacwines. 
gy 0.24 1,800 28.800 3.45 3.80 $114.00 $17.25 $59.00 $50.25 $173.00 5.5 1.65 $465.00 $15.00 $277.00 ewe 
as 0.42 2,000 82,000 6.72 7.40 222. 12.25 81.00 45.25 303.00 5.5 1.65 6528.00 15.00 210.00 or 
ow 0.56 2,500 49,000 10.30 11.33 334.00 10.25 106.00 43.25 40. 5.5 1.65 660. 15.00 215.00 awe 
3s 0.84 3,000 48,000 20.16 22.17 665.00 8.50 172.00 41.50 3387.00 8.5 2.55 1,224.00 25.00 362.00 aus 
a5 1.12 2,700 48,000 24.08 26.50 95. 7.75 186.00 40.75 981.00 11.5 2.87 1,234.00 25.00 228.00 wet 
ee 1 1.67 2,600 41,600 34.73 38.20 1,146.00 7.25 1. 40.25 1,397. 16.5 4.12 1,714.00 25.00 292.00 ve 
os if 2.25 2,40 8,400 43.20 47.50 1,425.00 6.50 281.00 39.50 1,706.00 22.5 5.6 2,150.00 25.00 419.00 aha 
=s [3 2.69 2,000 32,000 43.04 47.35 1,420.00 6.50 280. 89.50 1,700.00 27 6.75 2,160.00 25.00 435.00 nek 
6” 2 3.60 1,6 25,600 46.14 50.75 1,522.00 7.00 822.00 40. 1,844.00 36 9 2,304.00 25.00 4385.00 wee 
2 8.60 1,000 20,000 36.00 39.60 1,188.00 9.00 824.00 42.00 1,512.00 3¢ a 1,800.00 40.00 248.00 $629.00 
é 2% 5.77 700 14, 40.389 44.35 1,330.00 9.00 863.00 42.00 1,693.00 57.5 14.4 2,016.00 40.00 283.00 673.00 
ag 3 7.54 600 12,000 45.24 49.75 1,492.00 9.00 407.00 42.00 1,899. 75.5 18.9 2,268.00 40.00 329.00 609.00 
Ot 4 10.70 500 10,000 50.35 55.40 1,662. 8.00 428.00 41.00 2,090.00 108 27 2,700.00 40.00 6570.00 995.00 
coa1(6 18.76 350 7,000 65.66 72.22 2,166.00 7.50 492.00 40.50 2,558.00 188 47 3,290.00 40.00 692.00 842.00 
a= 18 28.35 200 4,000 56.70 62.35 1,870. 7.50 425. 40.50 2,295.00 282 84.6 3,384.00 50.00 1,035.00 wees 
Sz |10 40.06 140 2,800 56.08 61.70 1,851.00 7.00 392.00 40.00 2,243.00 425 127.5 3,570.00 50.00 1,277.00 an 
2s 12 49.00 110 2,200 53.90 58.30 1,749.00 7.00 377.00 40.00 2,126.00 520 156 3,432.00 60.00 1,846.00 
cach 16 63.00 SO 1,600 50.40 55.40 1,662.00 7.00 858.00 40.00 2,015.00 660 198 3,168.00 60.00 1,098.00 
x ® Discounts : & to & inch, 70 per cent. ; % to 6 inches, 75 per cent.; 8 to 16 inches, 70 per cent. 
The production of various sizes is not given for one bina aoe np Se ee cranes...... 5,000 
‘ e regenerating gas bending furnaces..... 18,000 
certain mill, but for several mills best adapted for limited Two Siemens’ regenerating gas welding furnaces...___ 18,000 
ranges of sizes. The table gives conservative average fig- One Siemens’ regenerating gas bell welding furnace... 8,000 
ures for this production, based upon the number of pieces One set of 30-inch lap weld machinery, comprising: 
which actually pass the whole chain of operations and in- pg oes om vague a — — 
: ’ groo 8s. two r pullers, 
spections successfully. So-called record runs have been size rolls, cross rolls, cooling rack, all troughs...... 33,000 
made, frequently far surpassing the given figures, but bad One set of 33-inch lap welding machinery, comprising: 
runs usually pay up for such spurts. It appears that the Skelp charging table, scarfing rolls, scarfing table, 
cost of fuel and labor steadily increases with the size of —— ee ee — © ensee Hetgenen 
pipe. Above 10 inches the saving of labor in threading ai tronghs.............. “merged Ramet, leneee 
the greatly reduced number of pieces offsets this increase One set of butt welding machinery, comprising: Clip 
to a certain extent. In the two last columns the actual ym <4, draw a sizing rolls, cross rolls, cooling 
7 De Gee WO 8d és ob 2d Shed eicecccdecoeccdes 9,000 
pe ont which a pipe mill yields to the management is Auxiliary machinery, straightening press, cutting off 
given. Selling expenses, cost of management and the in- CER Sacctn ds hel aadoedid eweetitins snes 4,000 
terest on the invested and working capital must be de- Small tool equipment, trucks, &c.................... 1,000 
ducted therefrom. The last column shows quite clearly ey hee = eens gas and four smal! direct sl 
red socke MG di decsadcediakctaandétannsns 9, 
how a double grooved welding roll equipment remedies Socket machinery, compriding: Two bending machines, 
the drop of earning power occurring in mills running on four steam and four power hammers.............. 6,500 
? to 6-inch lap welded pipe. These last figures are based Five 100 x 5 feet self supporting steel plate chimneys. 6,000 
on an increased output of 75 per cent. of 2, 2% and 3 inch Two 75 x 3 feet self supporting steel plate chimneys.. —1,200 
pipe, of 50 per cent. of 4inch pipe and of 30 per cent. of 6- Total pipe mill equipment...................... $229,700 
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Fig. 25.—General Plan of Modern Pipe Mill. 
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Threading Equipment and Warehouse. 


One brick wall composition roof building, 110 x 300 
feet (two spans at 55 feet), at 70 cents per square 
T006-—-BE, 000 MeUNTD BOGE os ces vive eic's eiec cc ecs's $23, 1 

Two 55-foot span gantry loading cranes............. 8,2 

Threading machines with die equipment: 2 machines, 

8 to 16 inch pipe; 6 machines, 6 to 12 inch pipe; 8 
machines, 4 to 10 inch pipe; 12 machines, 1 to 4 inch 





pine ; 16 machines, % to 2 inch pipe..............4. 35,0 
Shafting, hanger and belting...............0eeeeeeee 3,0 
po ELT Le eee Oe »5i 
Fonr hydraulic testing machines............+eeee00% 7,500 

Total threading equipment and warehouse...... $73,3: 


Gus Producer Equipment. 
One gas producer building, 30 x 160 feet, with coal plat- 





form—-4800 square feet, at $1 per square foot...... $4,80 
14 water seal gas producers, 10 feet diameter x 14 
Ere ta SPREE re ee oa ee 12,600 
Te Se Te eee ee OTE Te 8,00 
Total gas producer equipment.............ee008 $25,401 


Power Faquipment. 


One building, 40 x 200 feet, steel frame, brick filler 
walls, slate roof—8vV00 square feet, at $1.25 per 


SUE: BONG: ko vse eta.vhcd os a 0 occ pve b oe red adie $10,000 
One 15-ton 40-foot span hand crane..............05.% 2,500 
1200 horse-power water tube horizontal boilers, with 

stokers—$18 per horse-power erected.............. 21,600 
Two 500 horse-power cross compound condensing en- 

gines, at $15 per horse-power..........-e.eeeeeee 15,000 


Electric equipment, comprising : 2—375-kw. 3-phase en- 
gine type generators, 1—50-kw. D. C. engine type 
generators, switch boards, 3-phase motors; 1—300 
horse-power, 1—200 horse-power, 7—50 horse-power, 
10—-30 horse-power, 5—20 horse-power, 5—10 horse- 


power, 9—5 horse-power, 17—3 horse-power....... 53,000 
Wiring, switches and lampS.............seeee ee eeee 11,000 
Steam, water and hydraulic piping................. 11,500 
Pump equipment and tank........ 6. cee cece eee eees 9,700 

Total power equipment........ cc cercccesvvecs « $184,300 
1200 cubic yards of foundations..................4+ $7,200 
Railroad tracks, scales and trestles...............+. 6,000 
DE an oo Ce eR POU eek c ccc cee cedtndus 24,100 

SN Tes As COREE: ehh bs cienicncseshbeea $37,300 

; Recapitulation. 

Pipe BEM) GQmhpMent. oc csvecssvccccccccsccccss veer $229,700 
Threading equipment and warehouse................ 73,300 
Gas producer equipment... ........ 6.6: c cece eee eens 25,400 
POWPOE:- GUUMIEIORE, 6 hoc eke ccc eee wet ececcccnesese 134,300 
NS ee een ee eee eee Pee eee 87,300 

a ER ee ee ee eC eh EET $500,000 


The average earning power of three such mills would 
be, according to the above table, $350 for the butt weld 
mill, $700 for the 30-incl+.mill, and $1000 for the 33-inch 
mill or a total of say $2000 per turn of ten hours. Figur- 
ing on two turns per day and 300 working days per year, 
the three mills would represent $1,200,000 per year. Six 
per cent on $500,000 first cost of installation, on say $100,- 
000 unforeseen expenses and value of real estate, and 
$300,000 working capital, is equal to $54,000. This figure 
should be deducted from the above earnings and a liberal! 
sum for selling and managing expenses be allowed. In 
actual market conditions the orders might further not ru: 
as desirable as assumed in above estimate, profits might 
have to be cut to secure orders and the market might dro) 
yet lower than its present level; but, making liberi! 
allowance for all such contingencies, the manufacture of 
welded pipe in a modern mill would appear a rather 
profitable business. 

Sans oasicniaeatilan rie 


The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, P:., 
were organized in 1853, the passing of the calendar ye:' 
1908 closing the fiftieth anniversary of the company. T):° 
original plant consisted of two heating furnaces and oie 
small train of rolls, with an annual capacity of 1200 tol 
and employing about 48 men. Now the plant consists 
three plate mills, all modern in every respect, two bla-' 
furnaces and an open hearth steel plant just being co! 
pleted. There are 1800 men employed and the prod 
tion of plates for the past year was 141,000 tons. T° 
capital now employed in the business is just fifty tims 
what it was in 1853. The business of the company w:': 
established by the late Charles L. Bailey, who was : 
tively engaged in the iron and steel business from 15 '- 
to 1890. 
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Canadian Industrial Matters. 


Ministers on the Tarifi. 

Toronto, February 13, 1904.—In Canadian manufac- 
ring circles interest in the tariff question does not 
come less as the time for the assembling of Parlia- 
ent draws near. Three Ministers of the Crown have 
ade that question the subject of recent addresses, and 

they have not spoken at a tone to encourage high hopes 

‘ protection. At Montreal, on the 6th inst., the Premier, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, made a speech at a great party 
demonstration in his honor, and his remarks on the 
tariff were as follows: 


Now, On what ground can our opponents state that Ameri- 

in duties are better? If they have studied the statistics they 
nderstand them badly, or they try to give them a wrong in- 
terpretation. I shall give only the figures of 1903. Last year 
the exports of the United States were $1,355,480,861, and the 
exports of Canada $211,640,286. The difference, of course, is 
great, but we must observe that the American population is 
more than 76,000,000, while ours is only 5,371,315. These ex- 
ports of more than $1,000,000,000 represent $20 per capita, while 
urs represent $40, or quite double. Now, the total amount 
of trade in the United States, exports and imports, was $2,258,- 
803,000, which means $30 per capita. Our own was only 
$423,000,000, but it signifies $79 per capita. With these pro- 
portions in mind, are we not right in declaring that our trade 
is more considerable than that of the United States? In keep- 
ing this proportion of $79 per capita, if our population was 
as great as our neighbors’, how much would we be ahead of 
them? In spite of that, our opponents boast the advantage of 
the American fiscal system, without taking into consideration 
the evident fact that our system has produced far superior re- 
sults. Mr. Taillon and his friends seem to place all their con- 
fidence in this exaggerated protection of the United States. 
I am firmly convinced that if the Conservative veteran was 
called to apply here such a kind of tariff he would retreat before 
the enormity of this task. ; 

It is useless for me to point out that the people who are 
crying for protection are the same as those who were crying 
against it a few years ago. If you have a tariff too high you 
will produce, as in the United States, combines and trusts. ‘ 

I am not an apostle of free trade or of protection, but boast 
myself of being a practical man. We know that fiscal legisla- 
tion cannot be perpetual or eternal, but must be remodeled ac- 

cording ,to the different situations of the country affected. A 
day will come when the Government will perhaps be obliged to 
make some changes in the present tariff, but then I think we 
will accomplish our task, as we did in 1897, for the general 
welfare of all classes. 

On the 11th inst. the Finance Minister, Hon. W. S. 
Fielding, spoke at Montreal in the interests of the Min- 
isterial candidate in the by-election contest for Hoche- 
laga. Of the tariff he had this to say: 

I do not doubt that here and there some important business 
interest would have been benefited by a change in the tariff 
from time to time. I think it was a wise policy to give the 
present tariff a trial without tinkering with it from time to 
time. The present tariff carries an element of protection in it. 
A higher tariff than is absolutely necessary ought not to be in- 
sisted upon, as it is apt to antagonize the various interests of 
this country. The farmer should take a broad view of the 
matter, and the manufacturer should do likewise. 

On the 12th inst. the Minister of Customs, Hon. Wil- 
liam Paterson, spoke at a public meeting in Petrolia 
in the by-election campaign for East Lambton. This 
is what he had to say concerning the tariff: 

The safe tariff for this country is a fair tariff. I do ot 
pretend to say that the tariff is perfect in all its details. I do 

meann to say that the changed conditions of trade in this 
country and other countries may not necessitate some changes, 
some revision of the tariff, but I do mean to say that to under- 
take what these gentlemen advocate, a policy of attempting to 
shut out all intercourse and all trade with other countries, is 

t in the best interests of the country. 


As the Premier, the Finance Minister and the Min- 
ster of Customs are the members of the Cabinet whose 
oint counsels would have most to do in shaping the 
iriff policy, the foregoing utterances are of great sig- 
ficance. They agree in these points: That the Govern- 
ent is no longer averse to protection as a principle, 
at revision upward may become desirable, but that any 
-eneral reconsideration of the duties at this time is 
icalled for, though a few changes may be introduced. 

Another Minister of the Crown, speaking at Mont- 
al, made a statement of the Government’s tariff policy 
‘onsiderably at variance with these deliverances. This 
as Hon. J. R. Prefontaine, Minister of Marine and 
lisheries. He declared himself in favor of protection 
id of an early revision to put the tariff in order to 
eet United States competition. But Mr. Prefontaine 
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administers a department of the Government which is 
little concerned in fiscal matters, and he, therefore, would 
not be able to speak with the same authority on such 
affairs as the other members of the Cabinet above quoted. 


Snow Blockades. 


Trade and industry in Ontario and Quebec are ob- 
structed by wintry weather. A deep covering of snow 
lies over the whole extent of the two provinces. This is 
a great hindrance to traffic, making the country roads 
impassible, thereby “bottling up,’ so to speak, traffic 
in the sources of its origin. Farmers cannot get to mar- 
ket with their grain; flour mills have to slow down or 
shut down completely because of lack of raw material. 
Lumbering operations are impeded by the excess of snow. 
In the many industrial towns in the interior operations 
have slackened because coal cannot be got in. Many 
contracts are standing still because it is impossible to 
get delivery of material. Though the material is ready 
to ship, it is perhaps stranded somewhere on the railway 
line. The railways which chiefly serve the interior have 
had their efficiency seriously impaired by the storms, 
by the snow deposit, and by the sudden freeze up follow- 
ing sharply one day of rain and thaw. Though the 
natural obstacles this winter are unprecedented, the rail- 
ways ought not to be so helpless. But the Grand Trunk, 
whose system is the chief distributer of Ontario, has 
been managed more with an eye to efficiency for through 
traffic than with consideration for local traffic. Hence 
the branch lines are not kept in the best condition as to 
roadbed ; their rolling stock is far below the needs, but 
their main weakness is in motive power. The practical 
breakdown of the service on the branch lines is reflected 
in great shrinkages of the clearing house figures, in large 
declines in the output of manufactures and in the cur- 
tniled business of the wholesale trade. Many of the fac- 
tories are in as severe straits for coal as they were a 
year ago, when the coal strike was at its most distressing 
stage. 


Steel Rail Prices. 


The recent sales of American rails in Canada at 
prices $5 to $6 below those maintained in the United 
States has been commented upon in the editorial columns 
of many Canadian newspapers. On the one side are the 
views of those who consider the facilitating of railway 
construction a matter of paramount importance; on the 
other are the contentions of those who believe that in- 
dustries should precede railways in the plan of public 
economy. Railways, the latter argue, are as likely to 
promote the business of foreign manufacturers in the 
home market as they are to develop manufacturing works 
at home. But industries established in the country tend 
to bring into existence railways for the distribution of 
the manufactured product. If, according to this reason- 
ing, there are to be both industries and railways, pro- 
vide for the industries first. To provide for the rail- 
ways first might have the effect of putting industries 
out of the question. Hence it is concluded, the duty on 
steel rails ought to be in effect. To that statement of 
the protectionist case the free traders reply that the 
duty if actually in force would do nobody any good. For, 
in the first place, there is no industry manufacturing 
steel] rails in Canada, and months must pass before mills 
could be got in readiness to produce them here. In the 
second place, were the duty now in force, it would not 
suffice to save the home market for home rail maufac- 
turers, should there be such, for the prescribed rate, pro- 
vision upon the home manufacture being sufficient, is 
$7 a ton, and that amount is only about equal to the 
difference between what the American rail makers are 
getting in the United States and what they are getting 
here—that is, they are now voluntarily taking as much 
less in this market as could be taxed off their American 
price by the imposition of the conditional duty. To im- 
pose the duty now would therefore mean simply the 
taxing of the railways, and would be no advantage what- 


ever to industry. ©. A. ©. 9. 
—_———__-- e——__— 


J. A. Rawlins of Naylor & Co. of New York has re- 
turned from a brief visit to England. 
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Ferronickel Direct from Pyrrhotite. 
BY ERNST A. SJOSTEDT, SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO. 


During the last five years, while holding the position 
of chief metallurgist of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company at Sault Ste. Marie, several interesting and 
unique researches were intrusted to my charge, but 
among them all the problem of manufacturing ferro- 
nickel direct from the Sudbury nickeliferous pyrrhotite 
was the most engaging, and a short review of the man- 
ner in which this question was handled (although as 
yet not finally disposed of) should be of interest to the 
readers of The Iron Age. 

The developed deposits of the Sudbury pyrrhotite 
(iron monosulphide) contain from 2 to 3 per cent. nickei 
and 1 to 2 per cent. copper, besides a variable amount 
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To attempt the use of pyrrhotite in the manufactu: 
of acid had long been considered a hopeless and foo 
hardy task, an accepted authority having pronounced 
so in the following by no means uncertain language 
“One of the most serious errors ever perpetrated in th 
manufacture of acid from pyrites is the attempted en 
ployment of pyrrhotite (monosulphide of iron) for pyrit 
(bisulphide of iron). Aside from the greatly lessene 
proportion of sulphur, 36 per cent. as against 53 per cent 
pyrrhotite will not even yield freely what sulphur it con 
tains, but crusts with oxide of iron, turns black and i: 
soon extinguished when treated in the ordinary kiln. . 
However, other more advanced metallurgists encouraged 
us in believing it feasible, although predicting that 
“there certainly would be difficulties encountered in 
roasting magnetic fines with less than 30 to 35 per cent 
of sulphur.” On the strength of this, and after having 





Fig. 1.—Horizontal Section. 


THE SJOSTEDT ROASTING FURNACE. 


of gangue. From this ore it was proposed not only 
to extract the nickel and copper, but the sulphur and iron 
as well. The first step taken consisted in sorting the 
ore in two grades, of which the one of low sulphur and 
high gangue and copper contents was to be treated in the 
usual manner of matte making, whereas the ore rich in 
sulphur, iron and nickel, but low in copper, was to be 
assigned to the ferronickel industry. Since the copper is 
present in the form of veins of chalcopyrite (Cu,S, Fe,S,), 
readily discerned by its deep yellow color, the separation 
of it, as well as that of the gangue, was accomplished on 
the sorting table at the rock house. In this manner we 
obtained a shipping ore containing about 3 per cent. 
nickel, 0.5 per cent. copper, 28 per cent. sulphur, 50 per 
cent. iron and 0.01 per cent. phosphorus—the raw mate- 
rial of the new industry. 

The modus operandi proposed for treating this ore 
was simply to eliminate first the sulphur by roasting: 
with the recovery of the evolved sulphur dioxide gases for 
the manufacture of a sulphite liquor for the then con- 
templated sulphite pulp mill, and, second, to convert the 
desulphurized (now an oxide of iron and nickel) ore into 
a ferronickel pig, either by electric smelting or by the 
usual blast furnace process. 


carried on a series of experiments, it was decided to treat 
the ore, finely crushed, in the Herreschoff pyrite roaster. 
A single roaster of this type was therefore purchased 
from the Nichols Chemical Company and erected. We 
soon. realized, however, that this kiln, as designed, did 
not fill our requirements, the low sulphur contents 0! 
the ore being insufficient to keep up a continuous roasting 
heat under the circumstances. Decided changes, there 
fore, had to be made in this otherwise (for roasting 
pyrite) most excellent type of furnace. The object sougb' 
being an increased heat supply, the following principle: 
were applied in making the required improvements: 

1. To eliminate the loss of heat by radiation. 

2. ‘To apply the roasting heat generated to the bes 
advantege. 

3. To exclude any excess of air over and above tha 
required for the oxidation of the sulphur. 

4. To supply an auxiliary source of heat, in case « 
need. 

The final result was the designing of a roaster her 
after described, which proved to fill every requirement f< 
successfully solving the problem in question, exper 
ence now having demonstrated that by means of the sam 
a sufficiently strong gas can be made from pyrrhotit 
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making it suitable for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
and sulphite liquor, as well as for liquid sulphurous an- 
hydride. The following are the special features embodiel 
in the design: 

1. The combination of four single furnaces in one 
battery, disposed equidistant from a common center. 

2. A minimum distance from the bottom of the floor 
to the top of roof arch of each heating chamber, made 
possible by the construction of the arm and the manner 
in which it is secured to the center shaft, it being pushed 
home into position simply by a straight (not lifting) 
motion and a quarter turn twist. 

3. A round rabble arm, cast hollow, but having both 
ends closed so as to prevent any inflow of air from the 
center shaft to the roasting chamber, the air for com- 
bustion being admitted through special pipes, provided 
with valves for control. 

4, A secure locking device of the arm to the shaft. 

5. Separate muffle chambers for applying auxiliary 
heat, having no connection with the roasting chambers, 
the one under the bottom hearth being a combustion 
chaniber, and those under the second and top hearths be- 


- 
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to the heating chamber a* over the lower roasting hearth. 
This chamber is also provided with a baffle wall, E, which 
extends to and surrounds the center shaft I, separating 
the gas inlet from its outlet, and thus compelling the 
combustibles to make a full turn here before passing out 
and up through the upper section of chimney flue D to the 
heating chamber a‘, under the upper roasting hearth. 
Here it makes a similar circuit before finally passing out 
through the last section of D and flue D* to stack K, 
which is common to the whole battery of four roasters. 
F* and F* are peep holes for inspecting the flow and heat 
in the combustion and heating chambers. G is an air re- 
ceiver (“hot blast”) in the center of the battery, into 
which the air of combustion is introduced under pressure 
from a Root blower and heated from the brick walls 
with which it is surrounded, and thence carried through 
blast pipes G’* to the burnersatF and F*. The ore, fineiy 
crushed, is introduced through an opening In the top of 
roof A of the upper roasting chamber to hearth A’, from 
hopper N, by feed tube nm, provided with an automatic 
screw charging device, n'. Owing to the bottom heat fur- 


Fig. 2.—Vertical Section. 
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ing heating chambers, through which the combustibles 
of the auxiliary fuel pass from the combustion chamber 
and are thus utilized to advantage in heating the corre- 
sponding roasting floors. 

6. A screw device for feeding the ore from the hopper 
to the roaster, the same being propelled by means of an 
endless chain from the main drive to center shaft. 

Referring to the illustrations, Fig. 1 presents a bat- 
tery of four furnaces in horizontal cross section, on the 
broken line 11 and 1’ 1’ on Fig. 2, showing the combus- 
tion chamber a’, the lower and upper heating chambers 
a* and a’, and the lower, or discharging, hearth A’. Fig. 
2 shows a sectional elevation of the battery on line 3 3, 
Fig. 1, being through the central columns of the fur- 
naces, cne side shown with the rabbles and one without. 
A’ A’ are five straight arched hearths; a’, a and a® the 
combustion and heating chambers. The flow of the fue! 
gas and combustibles is indicated by arrows. The gas 
(or oil) entering from main F* through f* and a suitable 
burner into the combustion chamber at F and FE", strikes 
the hot baffle walls and is readily ignited, passes through 





nished by heating chamber a’, the ore is soon dried while 
being moved onward toward the circumference by the 
teeth of arms I", fastened to the revolving center shaft |, 
and drops finally down to hearth A’, through rim dis- 
charges a", which are formed by setting narrow bricks 
opposite the joints in the necks of the ring, and leaving 
the spaces between them vacant. The arms of this 
hearth, having their teeth placed in the reversed direc- 
tion, now cause the ore to be moved toward the center 
and discharge it through the center openings a” onto 
hearth A*. By this time the sulphur has been largely re- 
moved, and the heat generated by the oxidation of the 
sulphur has diminished, but on reaching hearth A‘, heated 
within, a temperature sufficient for a further oxidation 
is maintained; so also on the last hearth, A*, which is 
heated from within direct by the combustion chamber a’. 
The rabbles finally cause the now roasted ore to be dis- 
charged through openings @” and spout a”, leading to the 
ore conveyor. O are pipes admitting and controlling the 
air supply for the roasting of the ore, and M a cast iron 
pipe leading from the top of roof A of each roaster, and 
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the chamber and reaches the chimney flue D, which leads 
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through which the sulphurous gases pass out from the 
roasters to the main gas flue leading to the cooler and 
spray tower. The advantages derived from grouping the 
furnaces in batteries or stacks of four thus consist not 
only in reducing the loss of heat by radiation, but also 
in providing opportunities for utilizing the spaces between 
the circular walls for the purpose of conveying the gases 
of combustion from the combustion chambers to the heat- 
ing chambers, and in heating the air required for the 


roasting of the ore and for the combustion of the auxtil- 
iary fuel. 


Four of these batteries of kilns, 16 units, have been 
built, with a total capacity for treating 40 tons of ore 
per day. At first water gas was used for providing a 
required auxiliary heat, but by gradually improving the 
details of the roasters and gaining in experience, we 
finally succeeded in roasting pyrrhotite without any 
extraneous fuel, even when averaging below 20 to 25 per 
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views. From this it can be seen that this furnace com- 
prises the following main features: A rectangular water 
jacketed body case, A B, with refractory lining, A° B’, 
provided with a slag notch, H; vent holes, a’, and stoke 
holes, b°; a water jacketed bottom frame, C, held remov- 
ably on said body, and provided with a refractory lining 
on a plate, C’, screwed to said frame, and having a tap- 
ping hole, I, provided in one of the ends; a cover of *e- 
fractory material, D, having feed and vent holes, d and 
ad’, and opening for the electrode; an upper electrode, K, 
held adjustably suspended within said opening, and a 
bottom electrode, L, imbedded in the bottom lining C°, and 
its ends in contact with the metallic frame of the bottom. 

In this furnace a ferronickel pig was made from a 
poor roasted pyrrhotite, with about 3 per cent. sulphur 
and 53 per cent. iron, at the rate of 60 pounds per hour, 
with an electric energy of 108 kw. (135 amperes, 80 volts 
== 144 horse-power). This is equivalent to 225 gross 








Fig. 3.—The Sjostedt Electric Furnace. 


cent. cf sulphur, producing a roaster gas with 7 to 2 
per cent. sulphur dioxide, and a ferronickel cinder with 
1 to 3 per cent. of sulphur. At times we succeeded in re- 
ducing the sulphur contents of the ore to 0.75 per cent., 
but in so doing the roaster gas naturally became weaix 
and unfit for the sulphite mill, whereas when making a 
rich gas for the mill the sulphur contents of the ore 
invariably increase. Instead of always being kept be- 
tween these two fires, so to say, obtaining a poor gas 
when aiming at a perfect dead roast, and too much sul- 
phur in the ore when aiming at a strong gas, it may prove 
economy to divide the roasting operation in two separate 
stages, the object of the first being an increased product, 
a strong gas and only an incomplete roasting, leaving the 
ore with a sulphur contents of about 4 to 5 per cent., and 
the second operation aiming at a final dead roasting of 
the still hot fines in an auxiliary furnace and by means 
of a highly oxidizing heat. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING. 

As above stated, our first intention was to subject the 
roasted fines to electric smelting, and some interesting 
experiments were carried out with this object in view, 
which finally resulted in the construction of an electric 
furnace, of which Fig. 3 presents vertical sectional 


tons per annum, corresponding to an expenditure of 0.64 
horse-power per gross ton, or 230 horse-power per ton-day, 
or 5000 horse-power per ton-hour. With a furnace of 
300 to 500 horse-power, which I consider would be more 
economical, however, 180 to 200 horse-power would prob- 
ably suffice for obtaining a gross ton of metal. But even 
at that rate the intended plant for the manufacture of 
50 tons of ferronickel pig per day would require an elec- 
tric installation of 10,000 horse-power, which meant more 
time and expenditure than was considered necessary ; con- 
sequently it was decided to dead roast the ore, briquette 
the roasted fines, and convert the briquettes, together 
with a proper addition of nonnickeliferous tron ores, by 
the ordinary blast furnace process into a pig of desired 
nickel contents, subsequently treating the same by the 
Bessemer or open hearth methods for the manufacture of 
a ferronickel steel. 


The crushing plant installed consists of an 18 x 24 
inch Buchannan rock breaker, three sets of Buchannan 
high speed rolls, 18 x 36 inches, and two hexagonal re- 
volving screens, fitted with 1-16 x % inch slots, together 
with auxiliary ore elevators, &c., and has a capacity of 
crushing 100 tons per day of the coarsely broken ore to 
the indicated size. The briquetting plant includes a 








slaker and mixer conveyor, and has given perfect satis 


faction, making 40 tons of firm briquettes per shift of 
10 to 11 hours, from a mixture of about 5 per cent. lime 


and balance warm fines. 


The cost of crushing, roasting and briquetting the ore 


has amounted to about $3 per ton of ore treated, from which 
we may deduct the value of the SO, recovered and util- 
ized at the sulphite mill (about 0.4 ton, at $12, equal to 
sulphur at $24 per ton, or $4.80), the operation thus show- 
ing a profit of $1.80 per ton ore, or, in other words, en 
abling us to deliver the SO, to the mill at about $8 per 
ton (equal to brimstone at less than $16 per ton), always 
provided that a ton of the briquettes is assumed to be of 
equal value to a ton of raw _ pyrrhotite. If suc- 
cessful as a blast furnace material their value would be 
that of the nickel contents plus their value as an iron 


Chisholm, Boyd & White briquetting press, with lime 
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of the recent fire in Baltimore, their branch in that city 
has located in temporary quarters at 221 North Calvert 
street. 

SS oo 


An Improved Pipe Threading and Cutting Off 
Machine. 

The Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company of Edwardsville, 
1ll., have recently brought out a new pipe threading and 
cutting off machine, known as their P. D. Q. C. No.2 Im- 
proved. It is specially intended for use in car shops, tube 
mills and supply houses where large quantities of pipe of 
one size are threaded at a time, speed of operation being 
the main object sought for. The operating side of the 
machine is shown in Fig. 1, where the construction of 
the head stock is clearly indicated. The pipe is passed 
through the hollow spindle and clamped by throwing the 





Fig. 1.—Operating Side (Chuck Open) 


AN IMPROVED PIPE THREADING 


ore (60 pounds Ni at 40 cents = $24 + $4 = $28, or not 
less than $25 per ton). Should, on the other hand, as has 
been suggested, these »>riquettes be “too costly and too 
cupriferous for use in making nickel steel commercially,” 
there is nothing to prevent them being treated as ordinary 
roasted copper-nickel ores and converted into metallic 
nickel and copper. Thus the economical practifability of 
roasting Sudbury nickeliferous pyrrhotites, with the re- 
covery of the SO? evolved in the manufacture of bisu- 
phite of lime and magnesia for making sulphite pulp, sul- 
phuric acid or liquid sulphurous anhydride, has been 
demonstrated, and it now only remains to be proved 
which will be the cheapest and most satisfactory process, 
to extract both the iron and the nickel from the ferre- 
nickel briquettes, or to waste the iron, saving the nickel 
mly, and adding it in the form of a practically pure meta! 
to the steel bath, thus producing a ferronickel steel in- 
jirectly from the pyrrhotite. 
aniiindasinge tite celica 

We are advised by the New York headquarters of the 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company that, on account 


AND CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


long vertical lever to the right. This part of the mech- 
anism, similar in some respects to the familiar form of 
countershaft clutch, has a cone loosely mounted on the 
spindle, which forces apart the chuck arms, or levers, 
causing the jaws to bite into the pipe. The face of the 
gripping chuck is best seen in Fig. 2. The jaws are 
moved out and in simultaneously, their relative position 
being fixed by means of set screws. They are of tempered 
steel with teeth of M form, and are held in T-slots in the 
short ends of the levers. 

The machine, when arranged as shown in the en- 
gravings, is intended to drive by belt from a countershaft. 
Six speeds are possible through a three-step cone pulley 
and two gear connections, which may be used alternately 
by sliding a pair of small pinions on the pulley shaft in 
either direction, causing one or the other to engage with 
its corresponding large gear. The small pinions are 
feathered on the shaft, so that they may be moved end- 
wise, but cannot rotate independently of the shaft. 

The dies are held in a stationary position in the tail 
stock at the other end of the bed. This is arranged to 
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travel longitudinally, as the pipe feeds into the dies, and 
may be returned to starting position through a rack and 
pinion movement operated through the hand wheel on 
the front. Behind the dies are located the steady slides 
and cut off tool, Fig. 2, used in cutting the pipe to 
lengths. All of the active parts are of tempered steel 
and interchangeable, so that they may be readily re- 
placed. 

If it is desired to cut short nipples that are already 
threaded at one end, special nipple holders are substi- 
tuted for the jaws in the chuck. These may be kept on 
hand for all of the standard sizes and quickly inserted 
whenever a change must be made. An automatic oil 
pump is placed in the bed of the machine and maintains 
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on the inclined stop. The expanding of the dies is ac- 
complished in the customary manner by the rotation of 
a cam ring. Of the two balanced crank handles behind 
the die carrier, the lower one is for the adjustment of 
the steady slides when cutting off pipe, and the upper one 
for the vertical feed of the cutting off tools. 

The capacity of the machine is from 4 to 2 inches, in- 
clusive, with the regular equipment of two interchange- 
able heads, one to take from 44 to 1 inch, and the other 
from 114 to 2 inches. One set of right hand dies for each 
intermediate standard size is also included in the regu- 
lar equipment. When required, bolt dies of either V 
thread or U. S. standard can be furnished. 

The entire machine, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, 





Fig. 2.—Rear View 


AN IMPROVED PIPE THREADING 


a stream of oil over the dies and pipe when the machine 
is running. 

An improved form of tail stock for use with the ma- 
chine is illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4, which differs from 
the original pattern in having an automatic device to 
release and expand the dies when a predetermined length 
of thread has been cut. The stop which throws the re- 
lease need not be set by experiment, nor is it even neces- 
sary to use a scale or rule, since graduations are pro- 
vided on the side of the bed by which any required 
length may be accurately fixed before starting. The 
mechanism is not a complicated one, and is claimed to 
possess ample strength to withstand all ordinary usage. 
The vertical cylinder at the front contains a _ helical 
spring, which is compressed and latched when the die 
lever is brought into position for setting the dies for 
threading, Fig. 3. The horizontal position of the lever 
also locks the dies, as the series of links is in the mature 
of a toggle, and by bringing the three pivoted joints in 
a line the jaws of the die are held closed until the re- 
lease trips the plunger, throwing up the hand lever and 
breaking the joint. The end of the plunger rod carries 
a roller to decrease friction against the lever. Similarly, 
a roller is provided where the release for the latch slides 


(Chuck Closed) 


AND CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


has a total weight of 1800 pounds and occupies an ex- 
treme floor space of 36 x 70 inches. 


—_——_»-e—___ 


The miners and coal mine owners who had been in 
conference for a week at Indianapolis, in a vain effort to 
agree upon a mining scale for the year beginning April 1, 
adjourned on February 3 without reaching an agreement, 
and all the indications point to a genera! suspension of 
coal mining in the competitive districts of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Western Pennsylvania. The miners de- 
manded a 12 per cent. increase over the present scale, and 
the operators insisted on a 10 per cent. reduction. The 
miners finally agreed to accept the present scale for an- 
other year, but the operators stuck to the reduction and 
the conference adjourned. A committee composed of one 
operator and one miner from each State was appointed 
to fix a date for another meeting of the joint conference. 
The members will meet on February 15, in the same city, 
and there is some hope that an agreement may yet be 
reached. 


Schedules in bankruptcy of the Townsend-Downey 
Shipbuilding Company of 12 Broadway and Shooter 
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Island, New York, show liabilities of $915,274 and nomi- 
nal assets of $1,605,878. The assets consist of real estate 
and plant at Shooter Island, $1,182,125; stock in trade, 
$150,786; machinery and tools, $45,555; shipping and 
shares in vessels, $42,000; accounts, $54,933 ; cash, $7,584; 
unexpired fire insurance premiums, $5,690, and unliqui- 
dated claims for work on vessels, $69,203. Of the liabili- 
ties, $627,531 are secured, $39,764 for wages to 1,000 work- 
men, and $5,128 for taxes to the city of New York. There 
are seven suits against the company for damages for 
negligence, aggregating $225,200, on which the company 





Fiy. 5.—Dies Closed. 





Fig. 4.—Dies Open. 


AN IMPROVED PIPE THREADING AND CUTTING OFF 
MACHINE. 


is insured for $5,000 each. Among the unsecured credit- 
ors are E. K. Masick & Co., $8,713; Ansonia Brass and 
Copper Company, $6,746; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, $5,041; Hyde Windlass Company, $4,501; Standard 
Chain Company, $4,054; Worth Brothers Company of 
Coatesville, Pa., $3,470, and the Atlantic Dredging Com- 
pany, $3,494. 
———___.4--e————— 


The Sprague Electric Company announce that their 
Saltimore office, which was destroyed in the recent fire, 
is now located in the Maryland National Bank Building. 
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The Colored Strand Trade-Mark Suit. 


Judge Adams of the United States District Court, in 
sustaining the demurrer to the bill seeking to enjoin the 
defendant from infringing a registered trade-mark, ren- 
dered a decision which probably will result in the change 
of many trade-marks now in use. The opinion was ren- 
dered in the case of A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
against the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, both of 
St. Louis. A. Leschen & Sons sought to restrain Brod- 
erick & Bascom from using a trade-mark for their ropes 
which, it was charged, was an infringement on that 
adopted by themselves. The complainant’s description 
of their trade-mark was: “ The trade-mark consists of 
a red or other distinctively colored streak applied to or 
woven in a wire rope. The color of the streak may be 
varied at will, so long as it is distinctive from the color 
of the body of the rope.” In his decision Judge Adams 
holds that this streak of color applied to or woven in 
the rope does not constitute a legal trade-mark. The 
court said in part: 

I cannot escape the conviction at the outset that the 
mark claimed by the complainant is obnoxious to the first 
principles of the law governing the acquisition of a valid 
trade-mark. At common law the mark must be some sym- 
bol or device not descriptive of the character, quality or 
composition of an article, or the place where it is manu- 
factured, but such a thing as indicates origin or owner- 
ship of the goods. 

One might as well say that a manufacturer of chairs 
can adopt the diagram of a chair. or that a watchmaker 
can adopt the diagram of a watch or a stovemaker the 
diagram of a stove, unaccompanied by any surrounding 
form, figure, symbol or display, as his trade-mark. 


Referring to that portion of the complainant’s descrip- 
tion of the trade-mark in which it says “the color of the 
streak may be varied at will as long as it is distinctive 
from the color of the body of the rope.”’ the court says: 

This permissible shifting of the most striking feature 
of the mark from time to time is in itself fatal to its 
validity. The fundamental purpose of the trade-mark is 
to indicate on sight the ownership or origin of the goods 
to which it is applied. It must therefore be permanent, 
the same to-day, to-morrow and at all times, otherwise its 


legitimate purposes cannot be subserved and the public 
may readily be deceived. 


Quoting from Brown on trade-marks the court says: 


We can describe and recognize a Maltese cross, a dia- 
mond within a circle, a five-pointed star, a flag of fixed 
proportions, having a certain number of stripes and stars 
or national emplems. Then color may well be a valid 
essential constituent, but it is hardly within the range of 
possibility to convey an adequate idea of a thing which 
has no fixed invariable limits. 


ee 


Dodge & Day of Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., are in- 
stalling in the power house of the Link-Belt Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., a 340 horse-power Buckeye 
vertical cross compound engine, direct connected to two 
General Electric 100-kw. continuous current compound 
wound generators. The boiler plant at the same estab- 
lishment is also receiving attention, and while it may 
not be found necessary to increase the capacity, it is 
probable that underfeed stokers will be introduced. The 
Taylor system of management is well underway at the 
Link-Belt works. 

How important a factor in the German steel indus- 
try is the use of steel ties is shown from the fact that 
the estimated requirements of the state railroads of 
Prussia for 1904 are 115,800 tons, as compared with 196,- 
060 tons of steel rails. The tonnage of other track material 
is put at 83,450 tons. The prices upon which the esti- 
mates of cost are based are 117 marks per metric ton 
for rails, 108.50 marks for ties and 155.68 marks for track 
material. 





There was shipped last week from the Mineville, 
N. Y., mines of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. a car of con- 
centrated Harmony ore prepared for a special purpose. 
The analysis showed 71.91 per cent. of iron, which, it is 
believed, is a higher grade of iron ore than was ever 
shipped by any other mine. 
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The Testing of Cast Iron.* 


BY DR. R. MOLDENKE, NEW YORK. 


The study of cast iron, as one of the important factors 
of our industrial economy, is becoming more general at 
the present day, every side of the problem receiving at- 
tention by expert investigators. As the result of a long 
felt want among buyers of castings, and the increasing 
information acquired by the manufacturer, there has re- 
cently been inaugurated a movement toward the adop- 
tion of regular specifications upon which the product of 
the foundry may be bought and sold. 

As this movement toward a fixed basis for valuing 
cast iron and finished castings has every indication of a 
successful termination, we are justified in placing this 
interesting and many sided material into the category 
of the things we know something about. And yet it is 
only in very recent years that the direct application of 
chemistry in foundry work has explained what occurred 
during the melting and casting process, has allowed the 
making of new and delicate combinations and has tended 
toward a more systematic exploitation of the various 
classes of metal handled daily. 

Cast iron is an alloy in which there is nearly always 
present mechanically mixed graphite. It consists of iron 
itself, in which are dissolved the carbides, sulphides, 
silicides and phosphides of iron and manganese, besides 
small quantities of other substances of less importance. 
We may, in fact, call cast iron a steel with a much greater 
quantity of impurities. Yet these impurities will de- 
termine whether the casting will be soft or hard, black in 
fracture or white, tough or brittle; in fact, whether there 
shall be shown opposite qualities of various kinds, with 
all that this means to the founder, who aims for one kind 
of metal and occasionally gets quite another. 

Of the elements, carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus 
and manganese, prominent in the order named, carbon 
is by far the most important. Whether it is mechanically 
mixed as graphite, or is present in the form of an iron 
carbide, depends upon the amount of silicon in the metal, 
together with the rate of cooling from the melted state 
during the casting process. The fracture is dead black 
and the metal is soft, or the fracture is white and the 
metal is bard, or these properties lie between these two 
extremes. Besides, the quick cooling of the shell and 
slower loss of heat in the interior of a casting mean a 
higher proportion of combined carbon in the outer than 
in the inner portion, the total carbon of every portion 
of the casting being practically constant. The bearing 
of this upon the testing question is seen when account 
be taken of the utter lack of homogeneity in the metal, 
so far as the distribution of the combined and graphitic 
portions of the total carbon is concerned. Any chemical 
determination of either of these two forms of carbon 
therefore furnishes only an average, unless, indeed, mi- 
nute quantities carefully planed off at the given points 
be analyzed. Hence we will readily recognize the futil- 
ity of testing cast iron chemically, so far as the carbon 
contents are concerned, and specifications for pig iron 
often call for the graphite and combined carbon as highly 
important, when actually the total carbon is aimed at. 

The next important element is silicon. This is very 
evenly distributed in the metal, and is therefore cor- 


rectly stated by chemical analysis. It is principally use- . 


ful for its action on the carbon content. No silicon means 
that all the carbon is combined. Even without the ac- 
celerating effect of chills, the iron is quite white when 
poured into green sand molds. For thin castings this 
is the case up to about 0.75 silicon content. Above this, 
or where the castings are over % inch in thickness, and 
have taken time to cool, some graphite is segregated. 
Everything else being equal, this separating out of graph- 
ite becomes more and more pronounced as the silicon 
goes up, until about 4 per cent. is reached, at which point 
other troubles are encountered. Since the strength of a 
casting depends nearly altogether upon the relation of 
the carbons present, and since this relation depends upon 
the silicon content and the rate of cooling, therefore a dl- 


* A paper read before the New England Foundrymen's Asso- 
ciation, February 10, 1904. & ymen's Asso. 
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rect breaking of a casting, or the test bar supposed to 
represent the iron in it, is the best indication of the 
value of the material for commercial purposes. All our 
testing methods must, therefore, be based upon the re- 
sistance of a properly prepared, shaped and sized bar to 
a breaking force applied in a manner as nearly ap- 
proximating service conditions as possible. 

The sulphur is the next element of importance. The 
better this is kept down the less evil the results. Al! 
specifications for pig iron and for cast iron should con- 
tain a clause limiting the sulphur content. Not only is 
the sulphide of iron very weakening in a casting, but the 
effect on the carbon present is very marked, much more 
so than is the case with silicon, weight for weight. The 
effect of the two elements, silicon and sulphur, on the 
carbon being of an opposite nature, in a great measure, 
the effect of undue quantities of the latter may be some- 
what counteracted by increasing the silicon. Taking the 
three arbitrary divisions of gray iron castings, the light, 
medium and the heavy, a limit should be placed in the 
sulphur at 0.08, 0.10, 0.12 respectively. 

Of phosphorus and manganese we need only say that 
they also tend to harden the iron by keeping the carbon 
in a state of combination. This is only noticable when 
the amounts present run much above 1 per cent. These 
elements, however, have other properties which make 
their presence in quantity a consideration of good foun- 
dry practice. 

The next point to consider is the quality of the pig 
irons entering the mixture. A high grade, honest pig 
iron, when properly melted in the foundry, always makes 
a better casting than an “ off” iron, so called, the com- 
position of each being identical. That is to say, the blast 
furnace practice has a marked effect on the ultimate 
strength of the casting, depending upon whether char- 
coal or coke fuel was used and if “ mill cinder” found 
its way into the burden in large quantites. It must not 
be forgotten that the melting processes of the foundry 
are not in the nature of refining methods, in spite of the 
fact that silicon as well as manganese is burned out. It 
is very easy to ruin a good pig iron by remelting, but it 
cannot be improved if originally bad. The troubles due 
to bad blast furnace practice are probably due mostly to 
imperfect reduction of the ore or cinder before the melt- 
ing zone is reached. At least, that seems to be the nat- 
ural inference. At any rate, we have to deal with cold 
blast charcoal iron, warm blast charcoal iron and coke 
iron, excellent in the order named. Specifications for 
eastings to be made of charcoal iron can, therefore, be 
made much stricter, if desired, than could be asked for 
the more general coke made product. Furthermore, there 
is a distinct difference in the character of castings, de- 
pending upon whether the mixture consisted of all pig 
iron or had heavy scrap percentages. The latter castings 
are always the stronger. 


The Rate ot Cooling. 


Now comes the important “rate of cooling” in the 
discussion of the points bearing on the proper testing of 
cast iron. Here also the carbon content is all important. 
If a fairly low silicon iron be cast into a section ™% inch 
thick it will be perfectly white, the carbon remaining all 
combined. If the very same iron be cast into a section 
2 inches thick it will be altogether gray in fracture. On 
the other hand, an iron cast very hot has a higher per- 
centage of combined carbon than the same material cast 
colder into the same work. Hence it will be seen that 
a test bar cast hot is stronger than one cast cold. It is 
therefore of extreme importance in selecting a_ test 
bar to determine the quality of the iron under considera- 
tion that a section sufficiently large be adopted to mini- 
mize, as far as may be, the effect of varying casting tem- 
peratures and the chilling due to the mold. It may as 
well be said right here that a dried sand mold is prefer- 
able for this purpose, thus at once eliminating the damp- 
ness incident to the use of green sand. It further stands 
to reason that the % inch square test bar, often advo- 
cated, is perhaps the worst that can be selected, all the 
results obtained with it being artificially high and sub- 
ject, moreover, to all the varying influences of the mold 
and the pouring temperature. Again, it is also desirable 


to take a round section in preference to the square one, 
thus cutting out the artificial chill on the four corners 
of the latter. 

We must further take into account the commercial 
factors involved in determining upon our line of testing. 
The ideal method is, of course, to actually break one or 
more of a given lot of castings. While quite an array 
of special castings can be and are thus tested, a careful 
canvass of the situation shows that at present only one 
line of work can be thus handled with satisfaction, and 
that is the cast iron car wheel. The variety of specifica 
tions for this material are now being codified, and we 
will soon have a standard specification acceptable as well 
to the consumer as to the maker. 

All the other 35 or more lines of cast iron products 
must be judged by the quality of the iron in them, and 
this by means of a test bar. For practical purposes even 
these classes of castings are limited to light, medium and 
heavy jobbing castings, pipe, cylinders and malleable cast- 
ings. For these, standard specifications are now being 
prepared under the auspices of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, all those who are interested co- 
operating with this association in an earnest effort to 
raise the plane of foundry work and at the same time 
place cast iron in its proper position among the metals 
useful to mankind. 


The Section of the Test Bar. 


‘The selection of the section of the test bar depends 
upon two considerations. First, that it should be as 
large as possible, consistent with a uniform structure. 
Second, it must come within the limits of the ordinary 
testing machine. A series of test bars, ranging from % 
inch to 4 inches square, and of corresponding area round, 
such as is made for the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, has shown that for the gray irons any section 
above 1% inches thick begins to show weakness in the 
structure, while below 1 inch the grain is unduly close. 
For the ordinarily white irons the upper limit has not 
been found, while the lower is about 114 inches. Now, as 
it is desirable to make all transverse tests on supports 12 
inches apart as the most sensitive distance for bending 
pressure, and as 5000 pounds is the limit of the ordinary 
testing machines in use in our foundries, a 14-inch round 
bar 15 inches long (broken on 12-inch supports) is the 
natural standard to work with. 


Molding the Test Bar. 


The molding of such a bar involves a few interesting 
points. A bar cast flat is well known to have iron of 
one strength on the lower side and quite a different qual- 
ity on the upper. If, therefore, the bar be broken cope 
side up the result will be different from drag side up. 
Hence it is imperative that test bars shall be cast verti- 
cal. The molds should be well dried and cold before 
casting. It is furthermore advisable to round off the 
bottom of the pattern so that as the iron drops through 
the funnel shaped gate it may not shot itself and thus 
injure the bar. The idea recently advised in Germany of 
bottom pouring the bars, while logical, involves too much 
trouble for successful application in everyday work. Then, 
also, the bars must be so molded that no fins are left on 
the castings. The speed of testing, number of bars to be 
east, how tested and what disposition is to be made of 
the results obtained; all these things present interesting 
features. I can do no better, therefore, than to present 
the tentative specifications developed by our general Com- 
mittee on Testing Cast Iron of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. All the possible safeguards are here 
presented so clearly and to the point that the document 
forms a distinct advance in our foundry ideals. 


The Proposed Specifications. 


Process of Manufacture.—It is understood that unless 
furnace iron is specified, all gray castings are to be made 
by the cupola process. 

Chemical Properties.—Tested castings shall be di- 
vided into three groups: Light, or below \% inch in thick- 
ness; medium, or between % inch and 2 inches in thick- 
ness, and heavy, or above 2 inches in thickness. They 
shall conform in their sulphur contents to the follow- 
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ing: Light castings, not over 0.08 per cent.; medium, not 
over V.10 per cent., and heavy castings, not over 0.12 per 
cent. 

Physical Properties.—Transverse Test.—The minimum 
breaking strength of the arbitration bar under transverse 
lead shall not be under 2500 pounds for light castings, 
2900 pounds for medium and 3300 for heavy castings. In 
no case shall the deflection be under 0.10 inch. 

Tensile Test—Where specified, this shall not run 
under 18,000 pounds per square inch for light castings, 
21,000 for medium castings and 24,000 for heavy castings. 

The Arbitration Bar and Methods of Testing—The 
quality of the iron going into castings under specification 
shall be determined by means of the arbitration bar. 
This is a bar 1% inches in diameter and 15 inches long. 
it shall be prepared as stated further on and tested trans- 
versely. The tensile test is not recommended, but in case 
it is called for. the bar as shown in Fig. 1,* and turned 
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Fig. 1.—-The Arbitration Bar. 


up from the broken pieces of the transverse test, shall 
be used. The expense of this test shall fall upon the 
purchaser. 

Two sets of bars shall be cast from each heat, one set 
from the first and the other set from the last iron going 
into the castings. Where the heat exceeds 20 tons an 
additional set of two bars shall be cast for each 20 tons 
or fraction thereof above that amount. In case of a 
change of mixture during the heat, one set of two bars 
suall also be cast for every mixture other than the regu- 
lar one. Each set of two bars is to go into a single mold. 
The bars shall not be rumbled or otherwise treated, being 
simply brushed off before testing. 

The transverse test shall be made on all the bars 
east, with supports 12 inches apart and the deflection at 
rupture noted. One bar of every two of each set made 
must fulfil the requirements to constitute acceptance of 
the castings represented. 

The mold for the bars is shown in Fig. 2. The bot- 
tom of the bar is 1-16 inch smaller in diameter than 
the top, to allow for draft and the strain of pouring. 
The patterns shall not be rapped before withdrawing. 
The flask is to be rammed up with green molding sand 
a little damper than usual, well mixed, and put through a 
No. 8 sieve, with a mixture of 1 to 12 bituminous facing. 
The mold shall be rammed evenly and fairly hard, thor: 
oughly dried and not cast until cold. 

Speed of Testing.—The rate of application of the load 
shall be 30 seconds for a deflection of 0.10 inch. 

Samples for Chemical Analysis.—Borings from the 
broken pieces of the arbitration bar shall be used for the 
sulphur determinations. One determination for each 
mold made shall be required. In case of dispute the 
standards of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
shall be used for comparison. 

Finish.—Castings shall be true to pattern, free from 
cracks, flaws and excessive shrinkage. In other respects 
they shall conform to whatever points may be specially 
agreed upon. 

Inspection.—The inspector shall have reasonable fa- 
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cilities afforded him to satisfy himself that the finished 
material is furnished in accordance with these specifica- 
tions. All tests and inspections shall, as far as possible, 
be made at the place of manufacture prior to shipment. 

The subject of testing cast iron has been up time and 
again before our engineering bodies, notably that of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Much work 
was done at the time, but no definite results came of it. 
Then the American Foundrymen’s Association took up the 
matter and its committee developed a line of investigation 
which embodies the experience of practical foundrymen, 
who should be best able to handle the metal they are in 
daily contact with. A set of specifications were prepared, 
in fact, served somewhat as a basis of those above given, 
but were adopted subject to change by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. This association serves as a 
sort of clearing house for the industrial and scientific 
bodies of the country, the producer, consumer and en- 
gineer being represented alike on the various committees. 
This summer will likely see a definite adoption of speci- 
fications for testing cast iron and finished castings. The 
general committee will remain intact, so that at future 
times changes and improvements can be made as ex- 
perience may suggest. The American specifications will 
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Fig. 2.—The Mold for the Bar. 


be presented this summer to the International Congress 
for Testing Materials, to be held in St. Petersburg, and 
another chapter in the remarkable history of cast iron 
will have been completed. 

To the credit of the foundry industry be it said that 
practically all the advance in the art is the work of ac- 
tive founders, who gave their time and efforts freely in 
the interest of the trade, and who, moreover, did not be- 
grudge the expense this work entailed, even if the bene- 
fits were shared by those who gave the least substantial 
encouragement. 

The directions in which future methods of testing 
would seem to lie are twofold. For the finished castings, 
ways and means will be found to specialize the tests, ac- 
tually breaking some of a given lot to represent the whole 
under service conditions. This line of work is to be wel- 
comed specially. For cast iron itself, more work and 
method in making impact tests on test bars will be in 
order, for in this way will we get nearest to the actual 
conditions under which our castings are subsequently 
used. Our investigators are, therefore, urged to look 
into this feature of the testing of cast iron, and will be 
certain to unearth many.valuable and interesting facts 
connected with the constitution of the material we call 
our own. 


‘ 
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Satisfactions of two first mortgages given by the 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company to the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company of New York, one for $800,000, given 
July 1, 1885, and the other for $1,500,000, given January 
1, 1889, were filed at Plattsburgh and Malone, N. Y., on 
February 6. 
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The Wanner Pyrometer. 

Although the demand for a practical apparatus with 
which high temperature can be measured is very large, 
science could meet this demand up to a short time ago 
only by instruments testing in an empirical manner. 
It is evident that the measurement of high temperatures 
was consequently limited to that degree which served as 
a standard in testing. The well-known Le Chatelier 
thermo element does not reach the limit for high tem- 
peratures. The nearest was, therefore, to use the radia- 
tion of glowing bodies for the determination of their 
temperature. 

As early as February, 1900, a description of a new 
method for measuring high temperatures was published, 
which was based on principles different from those men- 
tioned—on a law first theoretically deduced by Wiers and 
afterward proven by experiments. 

The law established by all these experiments permits, 
at least for a certain group of glowing bodies, the meas- 
urement up to the highest temperatures. When a com- 
pact body is heated, the rays emanating from it, when 
observed by the human eye, show a change in color, as 
the temperature rises, from dark red to light red, to 
yellow and to bright white, which means that at first 
mainly red rays are observed, to which at the higher 
temperature the other spectrum colors—orange, yellow, 
&c.—are added, until the rays appear white. In analyzing 
the rays by a prism it is found that with the rise of tem- 
perature some single color—for instauce, red—suffers a 
rise in the intensity which can be measured progressively 
with a specially constructed photometer. By knowing 
the law which combines mathematically the acting fac- 
tors—the temperature, the proper light intensity of a 
single color and its wave length—it is possible to meas- 
ure unlimited high temperatures by the photometric 
measurement of the light intensity of a certain color. 

The temperatures are determined with the aid of the 
Wanner pyrometer through a photometer. The light 
of the glowing body is compared with the light of an 
incandescent lamp of known intensity located in the for- 
ward part of the photometer. Of course, it is necessary 
that the intensity of this small incandescent light be 
uniform, or, in other words, that the small, three-cell 
accumulator battery always has the same electro motive 
force. In order to control this, and in order to take ac- 
count of the gradual deterioration in the lighting power 
of the small incandescent lamp, there is added to the 
apparatus an amyl acetate lamp, which has always the 
same light intensity and temperature when the size of 
the flame is the same. When from 20 to 24 observations 
are made daily it suffices to carry out this control every 
week, the time occupied for it being about five minutes. 
Since the small incandescent light does not burn longer 
than two minutes for every observation, therefore the 
electro motive force of the accumulators remains uniform 
for a long period. During a period of two months, during 
which the pyrometer was used steadily, it was found 
that it was necessary to recharge the battery only once. 
The handling of the photometer is exceedingly simple. 
The necessary practice in adjusting the apparatus may 
be acquired alone with a series of tests of any source 
of light; for instance, with a candle or with a Welsbach 
burner. The apparatus may be placed in the hands of 
any reasonably skilled workman without any hesitation. 

The apparatus is a photometer containing a prism 
to separate a single color. Figs. 1 and 2 show the con- 
struction of the optical part of the apparatus, these 
being two sections at right angles through the photometer. 
At S' there are two slits, a and b, placed vertically above 
one another, the former lighted by the body whose tem- 
perature is to be determined and the other by the stand- 
ard. O, is a lens which makes the rays parallel, and 
they then pass through straight vision prism K. Thus 
two spectra are produced. Through the calcite Rochon 
polarizer W each of the bundles of rays which come from 
a and b are divided into two parts, polarized vertically 
to one another. Z is a double prism, by which the num- 
ber of spectra is again doubled, so that eight are obtained. 
The angle of the double prism Z is so selected that an 
image of a and an image of b coincide exactly in front 




















of the slit S,. It is clear that only the upper half of Z 
can contribute to the production of the image a, which 
lies before the slit S,, and in a similar way that the 
lower part of Z does so for b. Both the images are 
polarized vertically to one another. The eye placed be- 
hind the slit S, would, therefore, observe an image of a 
through the upper half of Z and the lower half of b. By 
the aid of the Nichol prism, the analyzer N of which may 
be rotated, either the one or the other image may be 
weakened or strengthened. S, and O, O, K therefore 
represent the spectrum apparatus; W., Z and N the 
parts of the photometer. Looking through S., having 
opened the slit wide and observed the red hydrogen line, 
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the image shown in Fig. 3 is obtained. For the sake of 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Sections Through the Pyrometer. 
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equal, then it is ready for use. The photometer is then 
taken out of the adjusting apparatus and is used in front 
of the furnace, as shown in Fig. 4. 

On looking through the apparatus, therefore, one ob- 
serves the circular field of vision, divided into two halves 
(like in a half shade sugar testing polariscope), one of 
which is illuminated by the small incandescent lamp, 
the other by the light of the glowing body being ex- 
amined. .Both halves of the field show red color. On 
turning the eye piece containing the Nichol prism both 
halves of the field of vision can be easily brought to 
even intensity, and by turning the attached divided cir- 
cle the amount of degrees is measured. The actual tem- 
perature found is given by a table accompanying each 
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Fig. 3 Image Obtained. 


THE WANNER PYROMETER 


clearness a@ and b are shown as crossing one another, 
although, as a matter of fact, they coincide. The arrows 
indicate the direction in which the images swing. Through 
the slit S, the upper image of a and the lower image of 
b are cut off. The light is therefore analyzed by a 
straight vision prism and is then cut off down to the 
small part, which represents the Fraunhofer line C, so 
that in looking through the apparatus the obects appear 
in red light. Polarizing prisms arranged so that they can 
be rotated serve to determine the intensity of the rays 
of light. The degree of rotation is measured. 

There is provided an apparatus resting on a device 
for making comparisons. In it the light of a 6-volt in- 
candescent lamp is compared with the light of an amyl 
acetate lamp. By the two lamps a circular field of 





Fig. 4.—The Wanner Pyrometer in Use. 


vision, divided into two halves, is so illuminated that 
one of them appears with red color which approaches 
that of the hydrogen line. When the indicator on the 
dial shows a certain normal figure, then the illumination 
of both of the halves of the field should be equal. The 
obect of this apparatus is to eliminate any irregularity 
in the illumination through adjustment with a screw. 
This irregularity is brought about by fluctuations in 
the strength of the current of the battery. When the ap- 
paratus has been adjusted so that the illumination is 





instrument, which temperature has been calculated by 
means of the law mentioned before. The whole apparatus 
is 30 em. long (12 inches), built like a telescope, and 
can be easily handled without a support. It does not 
matter how great the distance is from which the meas- 
urements are taken, if only the field of vision is prop- 
erly illuminated by the light emanating from the body 
to be examined. 

By actual experiments at the Ilsede works Professor 
Wanner determined the temperature of cinder flowing 
from a furnace to be 1372 degrees C., the iron at the 
beginning of tapping to be the same and fluctuating to 
1330 degrees, the iron in the bed, still liquid, 1230 degrees. 
Measurements made by Schuetz at the works of Bicken 
& Co. of Hageni, W., yielded temperatures ranging from 
1535 to 1607 degrees Celsius in a concrete steel furnace 
half an hour after charging, and 1515 to 1610 degrees in 
an open hearth furnace after tapping. 

The advantages of this new apparatus, whose sole 
agents for this country are Eimer & Amend, New York, 
consist in its reliability, because its indications are based 
on a law determined scientifically correct and not on an 
empirical one, its accuracy, its handiness and its quick 
adjustment. The instrument may be adjusted at the 
start to any desired temperature, thus showing exactly 
when the same is reached. Another special advantage of 
the apparatus is that it can be trained upon any visible 
part of the furnace, in order to compare the temperature 
in different places in the furnace. 


The German billet syndicate reports the following 
tonnage of shipments for the years 1902 and 1903: 


1902. 1903. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. 
ol.  areeaad eas 760,257 879,981 
Reh ans ewe essen ealeee sacs Gere 660,535 
Totals...... . 1,430,035 1,540,516 


On January 1 there were on the order books 84,667 tons 
for the home market and 162,496 tons for export. 


Orders for 200 all steel cars for the New York subway 
have been placed by the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany with the American Car & Foundry Company, and 
the cars will be delivered early in the spring for use as 
soon as the road is ready for operation. They will be the 
first all steel cars ever placed on a railroad. 

















































The Extraordinary Expansion of Cast Iron 
Under Repeated Heat Treatment 





Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., of William Sellers & 
Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia, has placed before the 
Franklin Institute, at a meeting of the Mining and 
Metallurgical section, the extraordinary results of a 
series of experiments recently made by him. Mr. Outer- 
bridge first brought his investigations and views relative 
to the mobility of molecules of Cast Iron before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in 1896 under 
that title. His more recent surprising results confirm 
the views then enumerated. Mr. Outerbridge describes 
the new experiments: 

Two companion test bars were cast from one ladle of 
iron in one mold, from patterns of the same dimensions, 
viz., 15 inches long and 1 inch square section. In order 
to avoid possible variations due to “ rapping” of the pat- 
terns, the ends of the molds were formed by iron yokes, 
accurately machined to 15 inches between the ends of the 
yokes, inserted in the mold. When the bars were cleaned 
and measured they were found to be 14 13-16 inches long 
and 1 inch square section. One bar remains exactly as 
cast, the other has been caused to grow gradually in 
cubical dimensions until now it is 1644 inches long and 
1% inches cross-section! A portion of one side of this 
bar, notwithstanding the surprising increase in bulk— 
exceeding 40 per cent. over the original dimensions—has 
lost none of its metallic qualities and presents a beauti- 
ful lustre and fine-grained, smooth surface.* This bar 
weighs precisely the same as it did before it had been 
caused to grow no less than 1 11-16 inches in length and 
\%-inch in cross-section, but the specific gravity is, of 
course, less than before. 

A section, 4 inch thick, of a similar test-bar before’ 
expansion, was found to have a specific gravity of 7.13. 
A cubic foot of this metal weighs, therefore, 444% 
pounds. A similar section of the same bar, after having 
been expanded about 30 per cent. in cubical dimensions, 
was found to have a specific gravity of 6.01; a cubic foot 
of the expanded metal, therefore, weighs 37544 pounds, 
a difference of 691%, pounds per cubic foot. You will 
naturally ask, having now examined the two bars: “ How 
was this extraordinary increase in bulk produced while 
the metal remained in the solid state, retaining its orig- 
inal form, and showing no appearance of any alteration 
except in size?” 

It has been accomplished by alternately heating and 
cooling the bar many times, and the great increase in 
size is a very striking corroboration, I think, of the 
theory advanced in the paper presented to the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers in 1896 of the mobility of 
the molecules of cast iron. 

In my first experiments in making castings grow in 
cubical dimensions (which were made prior to the pub- 
lication of that paper), some test bars were accurately 
measured and then imbedded in an open sand mold— 
forming, in fact, the bottom of the mold. The mold was 
then filled with molten cast iron of about the same com- 
position as the bars and allowed to remain undisturbed 
until cold. ‘The bars were then removed, placed within 
the iron yoke and measured by inserting a hardened 
steel wedge, graduated to read readily to thousandths of 
an inch between the end of the bar and the yoke. All of 
the bars had increased in length, and after six repeti- 
tions, reversing the position of the bars each time in 
order to keep them straight, they would no longer fit 
into the space between the ends of the yoke, showing 
that they had expanded to the full length of the mold 
in which the molten metal was poured. In other words, 
the original shrinkage of the metal had been eliminated. 
This process was repeated many times, the bars continu- 
ing to grow both longer and thicker with each heating. 

Tests were made to ascertain the effect upon the 
strength of the metal, and in all cases there was a 
marked decrease in strength, amounting in some in- 
stances, to 30 per cent. 





* Dimensions of bar before treatment, 1413-16 x 1x 1 
inches; contains 14.8125 cubic inches.. Dimensions of bar after 
expansion, 16%, x 1% x 1% inches; contains 20.8828 cubic 
inches. Expansion in volume, 40.98 per cent. 
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In the recent experiments, where a much larger 
growth in cubical dimensions has been obtained, a dif- 
ferent method of heating has been adopted, whereby a 
record has been secured of the temperatures, and it has 
been found that there is a certain “ critical temperature ”’ 
which produces the greatest degree of expansion per 
heat. 

All of the bars have been heated in a case-hardening 
furnace provided with a pyrometer. In order to prevent 
scaling, or oxidation of the surface, the bars were en- 
closed in an iron pipe, the ends being stopped with clay. 
The temperature was at first maintained at about 1200 
degrees F. for one hour, the gas was then turned off and 
the pipe was allowed to cool slowly over night, the bars 
being removed and measured, when cold, on the follow- 
ing morning. It was found necessary to heat the bars 
nearly one hundred times in order to obtain an increase 
in length equivalent to about 1 inch per foot. Then the 
temperature was increased to 1450 degrees F., when a 
much greater gain in dimensions occurred, averaging 
about 1-16-inch per heat. The bar which has increased 
1 11-16 inches in length and %-inch in cross-section, has 
been heated twenty-seven times at this critical tempera- 
ture. It has, however, not yet ceased growing, and I 
am therefore unable to say what the ultimate expansion 
will amount to, but the tests will be continued until no 
further increase can be noted.* So far, there is no evi- 
dence of disintegration of the metal, and but slight 
change in structure is visible to the naked eye; the bars 
are smooth, straight and have sharp corners. 

Specimens of the expanded bars having been polished, 
etched and examined under the microscope, a change in 
structure then became plainly visible. Mr. Job, the 
chemist of the Reading railroad, has made some photo- 
micrographs of these expanded bars, one of a piece of an 
untreated bar, the other a piece of the same bar after 
thirty-five heatings. He states in his letter that the 
dark lines radiating in all directions, which appear in the 
expanded metal, are spaces (cracks) between the crystals 
of iron, showing that they have been “ pushed out in all 
directions when heated, and have not returned to their 
original positions when cold,” thus proving, I think, that 
the increase in cubical dimensions of the bar is due to 
the movement of the molecules, and not to chemical 
changes or changes of crystalline structure. A careful 
examination of both photo-micrographs shows very ‘sim- 
ilar arrangement of the crystals, the only material dif- 
ference being that of contiguity of the iron particles. 

A bar of steel cut to 12 inches before treatment was 
heated and cooled in the same manner sixty-one times; 
this bar has shortened -inch, instead of increasing in 
length, as may be seen by comparison with the foot rule 
resting on the bar. Other bars of steel of different 
grades, and also of wrought iron, all contracted about 
14 inch to the foot under this heat treatment. 

The question naturally arises, Have these observa- 
tions any practical value? It would seem, perhaps, at 
the first glance that the decrease in strength of cast 
iron due to the heat treatment would limit the field of 
usefulness of the expansion process, and even that it 
may remain a mere scientific curiosity. A little reflec- 
tion will, however, show that a loss in strength up to. 
or even more than, 30 per cent. is entirely negligible in 
many cases, and already some interesting practical ap- 
plications have been made of this discovery. 

As a proof of this, I now offer for your examination 1 
cast iron pattern of a “pin cam lever” made for a new 
machine. Some expensive tool work has been put upov 
it, as well as upon a duplicate, the pattern having bee. 
made in two parts. When this “split pattern” was 
nearly finished it was found that an error had bee! 
made, and both halves were % inch too short and 3-32 
inch too narrow. The operator of the case-hardening 
furnace has skilfully expanded both castings, withou' 
serious warping, to the required dimensions. 

A piston of a small pump which had become wor? 
so that it was too small in diameter for further us: 


*Mr. Outerbridge advises us that the bar has now ' 
ceived 39 reheatings at 1450 Cogeens F., and reached its ultimat 
growth in 33 reheatings, the last six heatings showing no !! 
crease. It then measured 165 x 19-64 x 19-64 inches. 
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was rescued happily for experiment, and I was informed 
before commencing to enlarge the piston that the pol- 
ished end (having five grooves) was 6-1000 inch under 
size. I enclosed the piston in a piece of iron pipe and 
heated it five times, when, on re-measuring, it was found 
to have increased 45-1000 inch in diameter, or more than 
seven times the amount required to bring it up to the 
original size. A number of small castings, including a 
turned pulley, a gear-wheel blank, several cast iron 
rings and bushings, have been expanded in the same 
manner. 
——_—__~—e 


Hermon B,. Butler. 


Hermon Beardsley Butler, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, died of pneu- 
monia on February 10, after a short illness. He had 





HERMON B. BUTLER. 


worked his way to a high rank among Chicago business 
men, and his death was a great shock to all who knew 
him. He was born in New York City on August 4, 1856. 
His father was Cyrus Butler, a prominent merchant of 
the city. After finishing his education in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale, class of 1876, Mr. Butler engaged 
in business with his father, and was a metal broker in 
New York for a short time. In 1884 he moved to Chicago 
and became associated with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, E. 
L. Ryerson having been his classmate at Yale. When 
the firm were incorporated, after the death of Mr. Ryer- 
son the elder, Mr. Butler became vice-president and 
treasurer, in which position he was largely instrumental 
in building up what is believed to be the greatest heavy 
ron jobbing business in the United States, and which 
‘ook a large part of his time and strength to the last. 
Mr. Butler’s activities were not confined to business. He 
as prominent in nearly all public spirited civic move- 
nents and active in club life. One of the founders of 
he Merchants’ Club, he became president a few years 
efore his death. He was a director of the University 
‘lub and a member of the Commercial, Chicago, Chicago 
thletic, Onwentsia Golf and the Saddle and Cycle clubs. 
\\r. Butler also gave much attention to the affairs of the 
ying-in Hospital, and was an active member of St. 
eter’s Church, of which he was a warden. His widow and 
iour ehildren, three sons and one daughter, survive him. 
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Trade Publications. 


Metal Working Machinery.—tThe W. F. & John Barnes 
Company, Rockford, Ill., under date of January 1, 1904, have 
issued Catalogue No. 61, dealing particularly with upright drills 
and corelated machinery. Vertical drills in sizes with swings 
of § to 50 inches, with cam speed or automatic positive feed, 
are illustrated in considerable detail. The latter part of the 
book is more miscellaneous in its character and includes a 20-inch 
gang drill, horizontal radial drill, three-spindle drill and drills 
for special purposes, machinery grinder and adjustable screw 
press. Full illustrations of motor application and drill acces- 
sories complete the pamphlet. 


Wire and Wire Rope.—tThe latest catalogue of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., contains some 160 
pages of interesting and valuable matter concerning wire rope 
and its several applications. Tables of the size, weight and 
strength of various grades are given in concise form, with many 
useful hints as to special serviceability of certain kinds. Hooks, 
swivels, turnbuckles and other adjuncts pertaining to wire rope 
transmission work have their place. The largest part of the 
book is devoted to detail descriptions of special installations, 
notable among which are the double rope tramway erected for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, cableways at the Tilly 
Foster mine, the long cable span against the Straits of Car- 
quinev, Cal., nearly 4500 feet in length, and the new East River 
Bridge from New York to Brooklyn. Wires for electrical pur- 
poses are treated briefly in the last part of the book. 


Aerial Tramways.—The new 1904 catalogue of Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo., contains a number of 
illustrated descriptions of installations in which wire rope is 
used for haulage, conveyors and bridges. After a brief intro- 
duction concerning the advantages of aérial tramways, a num- 
ber of bistorical facts regarding the ancient installations are 
given. The pioneer, so far as is known, was the one erected at 
Dantzig, Germany, by Adam Wybe, a Dutch engineer, in 1644. 
Throughout the context there is much in the way of valuable 
information, and the opinions of the firm's experts on a number 
of dispnted points may safely be considered authoritative. The 
book is attractively compited and will prove a desirable addition 
to the engineer's file. 


Elevetors.—tThe subject of Catalogue F, from the Howard 
Iron Works. Buffalo, N. Y., elevators, is a line in which this con- 
cern have been engaged for many years. It is by no means the 
least important branch of the varied work that they undertake. 
The book referred to is profusely illustrated and its reading 
matter boiled down in a way that is calculated to economize a 
busy man's time. Among the subjects pictured are a number of 
motor driven hoisting elements, each being accompanied by a 
statement of lifting capacity and speed; a typical elevator 
shaft; a sidewalk lift; hydraulic elevators, and, in short, equip- 
ments best adapted to all forms of service, from high speed 
passenger to’slow speed heavy freight, and not neglecting the 
humble dumb waiter. The concluding pages are given over to 
exterior views of notable buildings in which this company have 
installed their apparatus, including with each a reference as to 
what a specific installation includes. 


Conveying and Hoisting Machinery.—In Catalogue 
No. 60 of the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 9-15 
Murray street, New York, is distributed a symposium of their 
ideas on labor saving in the handling of materials. This cata 
logue supersedes No. 45, containihg much of the old matter and 
considerable that is new. ‘The subjects in detail which are illus- 
trated and discussed are overhead tramways; I-beam trolleys, 
both hand and electric; traveling and jib cranes, and various 
horizontal and vertical conveying systems. Many of the illus- 
trations show the various systems in use in different industries. 
most notable among which is the equipment in the United States 
Refrigerating Company, Manila, P. I., where 25,000 feet of track 
and 1000 switches were laid. 


NOTES. 


The Meriden Machine Tool Company, 106 Britannia street. 
Meriden, Conn., seek to acquaint the public with the home of 
their office and factory by circulation of a little pamphlet with 
a number of views in and about Meriden. Only three pages 
contain reference to their product—.e., forming lathes for the 
manufacture of duplicate small parts, such as basin cocks and 
handles and plumbers’ fittings generally; bottle tops, valves, 
injectors, trolley wheels, door knobs and, in their own words. 
“everything that has a form.” 


The Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, describe 
their several forms of traverse shaper in a 12-page pamphlet. 
This includes the following sizes: 16, 18, 24 and 36 inch, the 
length of bed varying from 60 to 144 inches. A cut and de- 
scription of the construction are given for each size. 





a 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company was held on February 10, in Jersey 
City. The old members of the Board of Directors, with 
the exception of three, were retained. George T. Oliver 
was chosen to succeed Henry W. Oliver, deceased; James 
K. Beal succeeds W. P. Murray, and James J. Sullivan, 
of Cleveland, succeeds D. R. Hanna. The annual state 
ment showed that the company had earned net profits 
during the year of $6,751,023.20, the largest since its or- 
ganization, in 1899. 
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The Langen Power Elevating Device for Planers. 





A new device for raising and lowering the cross rail 
of planers by power is illustrated in the accompanying 
half-tone, the advantage of which is that it can be thrown 
in while the machine is running without the shock com- 
mon to the present forms which operate by tumbler gears. 
The construction is shown in the sectional view, Fig. 2. 
A is the pulley shaft, B the driving pinions and C a 
perforated bush driven into the driving pinions. The 
latter eliminates the necessity of a counterbore in the 
split clutch ring D, and its perforations afford means for 
retaining oil for the bearings. BE is a steel sleeve secured 
on the pulley shaft with a taper pin, a new method for 
holding friction rings in place endwise without the use 
of additional washers or collars. It will be noticed that 
the ends are turned down so as to fit loosely into the 
split ring, the center being left larger in diameter to 
prevent the wedge rings from pulling out of the gear. 
Collar F is provided with a feather, which slides in a 
spline extending the length of the steel sleeve and is 
tapered at each end to fit the tapering openings in the 
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which gives some idea of how complete is the contro! 
that the operator has over the movement of the rail 
While the handle is not in use, it is held in a fixed posi 
tion by the locking screw K. On the larger machines 
this locking device is brought down nearer the handle s: 
that it can be reached from the floor. This new power 
elevating contrivance is the invention of George Langen. 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Planer Company, which 
concern will hereafter place it on their entire line of 


planers. 
————_~>-oe___—_ 


The [lerchant Marine Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1904.—Representa 
tive Grosvenor, chairman of the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, has introduced in the 
liouse a resolution, which has been referred to the Com 
mittee on Rules, for the fixing of a date for the considera 
tion of the Gardner bill authorizing a commission to in 
vestigate the advisability of extending federal aid to the 
merchant marine, &c. While Mr. Grosvenor’s resolution 
does not indicate the date to be chosen, it is understood he 





Fig. 1—The Langen Power Elevating Device for Planers. 


wedge rings and cause them to expand when the collar 
is forced to either side by the levers. The gears which 
accomplish the raising are B and G, and those for the 
lowering B, Hand I. It can readily be seen that the rais- 
ing gear is much larger in diameter than the one used 
for lowering the rail. This is to provide a slow speed 
and, consequently, plenty of power for raising the weight 
of the rail. H is an idler gear used to revolve gear I in 
the opposite direction from that of gear G. Since the 
lowering gear is smaller in diameter, it gives a speed one- 
third higher while letting the rail down, when practically 
no power is required. 

The application of the device to a planer is shown in 
Fig. 1, where it will be seen that it is so situated on the 
arch as to bring the large driving gear that raises the 
rail exactly in the center of the machine, thus distribu- 
ting equally on each side whatever torsion may exist in 
the elevating shaft. Any spring or side thrust that may 
be caused by the gears is taken up in the additional bear- 
ing for the elevating shaft which is providell by the 
bracket. The long handle J, pivoted on bracket L and 
reaching down on the side of the housing within con- 
venient reach of. the operator, affords a long leverage 
for operating the taper counterwedges. Its action is so 


positive and instantaneous that it is said to be possible 
to stop the rail easily at a scratch line on the housing, 


will recommend to the Committee on Rules that the bill be 
brought up for discussion before the end of the current 
month, The passage of the measure, as soon as consid 
eration can be secured for it, now seems to be a fore 
gone conclusion, 

Mr. Grosvenor made a strong effort during the pas! 
week to bring the bill up for action and was able to 
secure the co-operation of the minority members of his 
committee, but failed because of the opposition of 4 
minority member of the House who has always opposed 
any legislation in aid of the merchant marine. 


Minority Programme, 


The minority members of the committee are making 
a careful canvass of the House with a view to securin: 
as large a vote as possible for a substitute measure whi 
they intend to bring forward embodying. a system « 
discriminating duties and tonnage taxes. The argumen 
in brief, of the advocates of the policy of discriminatin: 
duties is thus set forth by Representative Lucking, tb 
author of the minority’s report against the commissic” 
bill: 


The navigation interests of the United States languished bh’ 
fore the Constitution was adopted, and one of the principal, 
not the most potent, factors in bringing about its adoption w’: 
the urgent demand for uniform regulations of commerce 
favor of our home marine. In 1789 we were carrying 17 p 
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cent. of our imports and 30 per cent. of our exports. One of 
the first acts of the First Congress was to establish a tonnage 
tax of $ cents on home vessels and 50 cents on foreign vessels 
entering cur ports, and a rebate of 10 per cent. of tariff duties 
on goods imported in American vessels. Without going into 
further details of measures passed, the result of this svstem 
was that our marine advanced by leaps and bounds, so that in 
1794 we carried 91 per cent. of our imports and 86 per cent. of 
our exports in American bottoms. This flattering condition con 
tinued in unabated vigor, except temporarily during the War of 
1812, until high water mark wus reached in 1825, when we car 
ried over 95 per cent. of our imports and 89 per cent. of our 
exports. 

On the statute books of the United States the discriminat 
ing duty system still stands in apparent force, but its vitality 
has been wiped out by a system of trade conventions with for- 
cign nations, by which their vessels are placed on a level with 
ours tn the ports of the United States. No one questions the 
certainty and effectiveness of the discriminating duty plan if it 
should be adopted. While the Democratic party is opposed to 
taxing the general industries of the country in order to give 
the proceeds to a private enterprise, it is not opposed to en- 
ccuraging the American marine by a reduction of taxation. 
The principal argument offered by its opponents is that we 
must first abrogate over 20 trade conventions with foreign na 
tions, and that these nations would retaliate against our ship 
ping in their ports, and against our exports, principally food 
stuffs. These conventions all contain provisos that they may 
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pany will be about $53,000,000. Of this about $40,000,000 
will be in common stock and $13,000,000 in forty-year 
» per cent. gold first mortgage bonds. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM T. Bate, one of the oldest boiler manufac- 
turers in the United States, died on February 10, at his 
home in Conshohocken, Pa., aged 86 years. Mr. Bate was 
born in Cornwall, England. He acquired a_ practical 
knowledge of boiler making in his father’s shop. Coming 
to this country in 1847, he worked at his trade in New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Maryland until 1856, when he 
took charge of the boiler shop of the Norris Works at 
Norristown, Pa., where he remained until those works 
were closed. After a brief interval as superintendent of 
the Warren Foundry at Phillipsburg, N. J., Mr. Bate re- 
turned near his old locality in Pennsylvania, and in 1865 
formed the firm of William T. Bate & Son at Consho- 
hocken, whose business has been extended to all parts of 
the country. In the manufacture of boilers and steam 
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iy. 2—The Langen Power Elevating Device for Planers. 


be annulled on one year’s notice (and some of them six months’ 
notice) ‘by either party; and 14 have been so annulled at differ 
ent times. There is no practical difficulty whatever in the way 
of annulling them if we so decide 


The opponents of the policy of discriminating duties 
assert that foreign nations would retaliate by increased 
duties against our products, and for this reason no at- 
tempt has ever been made to secure action upon Senator 
Elkins’ bill, pending during several Congresses, fixing 
a 10 per cent. discriminating duty in favor of American 
vessels and providing that 15 months’ notice should be 
given to foreign nations with which we have treaties 
that would be contravened by such a statute. W.L. Cc. 


——— oP > 


The Consolidated Lake Superior Company.—It is 
expected that in the present week the Canadian Improve- 
ment Company, recently chartered in ‘New Jersey, will 
take over the assets of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company now held by Speyer & Co., and the new reor- 
ranization plan will be given to the stockholders of the 
‘ollapsed $117,000,000 corporation. The underwriting, it 
s said, has been arranged for, and no hitch can be ex- 
ected from that source. The stockholders who have 
lready made deposits with the Fidelity Trust Company 
inder the $3 a share assessment plan of the Moffly Com- 
1ittee scheme are said to be perfectly willing to par- 
icipate in the new plan. This being the case, the money 
on deposit will be turned over to the new syndicate as 
soon as the arrangements with Speyer & Co. are com- 
| leted. The capital of the Canadian Improvement Com- 


generators, as well as most of their other products, the 
firm used their own patents, covering inventions by Mr. 
Bate. It is claimed that more patents have been granted 
him relating to boilers and gasmaking apparatus than 
any other man in the same line. One of his last patents 
was a low water alarm for boilers. He made the first 
water gas model ever produced when Professor Lowe was 
experimenting in the manufacture of such gas at Norris- 
town. He is survived by his sons Richard H. and John 
S. Bate and three daughters. 

Joun A. Rocue, one of the leading officers of the Otis 
Elevator Company, died suddenly in Chicago, on Febru- 
ary 10. He was born in Utica, N. Y., August 12, 1844, and 
after graduating from the high school, removed to New 
York, where he learned the trade of a pattern maker, re- 
moving to Chicago in 1869. There he became a dealer in 
machinery, and for many years was the Northwestern 
representative of the firm of J. A. Fay & Co. of Cincin- 
nati, manufacturers of woodworking machinery. He en- 
tered politics soon after going to Chicago, and was elected 
mayor on the Republican ticket, holding office from 1887 
to 1889. After retiring from office he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Crane Elevator Company and later the man- 
aging director of the Otis Elevator Company. From 1893 
to 1897 he was the president of the Lake Street Elevated 
Railroad Company. 

Roper? H. Sayre, Jr., for many years assistant super- 
intendent of the Bethlehem Iron Company, and afterward 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., died 
February 11 at Thomasville, Ga., in his fifty-fifth year. 
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The Bill to Standardize the [lletric System. 


The Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
of the House of Representatives now have under con- 
sideration, introduced by Mr. Shafroth of Colorado, a bill 
whose purpose, as set forth in its title, is “to adopt the 
weights and measures o fthe metric system as the stand- 
ard weights and measures of the United States.” This 
is the only bill dealing with the metric system which has 
received any consideration by a Congressional commit- 
tee in recent years. It is very brief, its text being as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, éc., That on and after January 1, 1905, all 
the departments of the Government of the United States, in 
the transaction of all business requiring the use of weight and 
measurement, except in completing the survey of public lands, 
shall employ and use only the weights and measures of the metric 
system; and on and after January 1, 1906, the weights and 
measures of the metric system shall be the legal standard 
weights and measures of and in the United States. 


Quite a number of hearings on this bill have been ac- , 


corded by the committee to persons interested in it, and 
attention has thus been freshly drawn to the subject. 
Although to many the discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of the metric system has been worn threadbare, 
it may be well at this time to state them succinctly. The 
arguments in favor of the adoption of this system are 
few, but they are such as to appeal quite attractively 
to the general sentiment in favor of all possible simplicity 
and uniformity in commercial and business usages. They 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The decimal system, upon which the metric system 
of weights and measures is constructed, is much easier 
to memorize and compute than an arbitrary system such 
as that prevailing at present in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

2. Assuming that uniformity throughout the world is 
a consideration worth striving for, the metric system ap- 
pears to be far more likely to secure universal adoption 
than the English system. The metric system is now the 
standard in practically every country but the United 
States, Great Britain and the British Colonies. 

3. As the United States is now vigorously cultivat- 
ing a foreign trade, the adoption of the metric system 
is urged as a matter of convenience in meeting the wishes 
of foreign customers and in attracting trade by conform- 
ing to foreign usages. 

4. The trend of scientific usage all over the world is 
toward the metric system, including the centigrade 
method of measuring temperature. Scientific societies 
are rapidly growing international, and it is found that 
the metric system is the preferred method of recording 
such weights and measures as are employed in scientific 
treatises intended for international consideration. 

The objections to the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem in this country are much more numerous, and, to a 
greater extent, are based on practical considerations. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. No great popular demand appears to favor the 
adoption of the metric system. The movement in favor 
of it is confined almost entirely to those who are not ac- 
tually engaged in business or commercial life. 
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2. Practical men, meaning those who are engaged ir 
construction of any kind, are almost a unit against it. 

3. Its adoption would sever the uniformity of our 
present system with that of Great Britain, with which 
country three-fourths of our foreign business is trans- 
acted. 

4. Very great expense would be entailed in changing 
our measuring and weighing instruments and apparatus 
to conform to the metric system. It has been calculated 
that in a well regulated machine shop, thoroughly pre 
pared for doing miscellaneous work, employing 250 work- 
men, the cost of the new outfit adapted to the new meas- 
ures would not be less than $150,000, or $600 per man. 

5. The huge mass of English and American technical 
literature now in existence would be made almost useless 
after a generation or two. It would, perhaps, be neces- 
sary after that time to use a glossary or dictionary of 
obsolete terms to enable a student to comprehend this 
literature. 

6. Land measures would be thrown into very great 
confusion, and future generations would undoubtedly 
have considerable difficulty in establishing titles. 

7. Instead of simplifying our methods of weights and 
measures we would merely introduce another element 
which would for a long time add to the confusion which 
the advocates of the metric system claim now exists. 

8. A large number of foreign words would be sub- 
stituted for well-known English terms, which are so thor- 
oughly understood and so constantly used that they are 
readily acquired by our youth. 

Some of these objections are not very serious and 
could easily be dismissed, but others are so important 
that they would appear to be fatal to the hopes of those 
who are working for the adoption of the system. It 
might have been possible, say 40 years ago, when the 
United States was not such a great manufacturing nation, 
to make a change of this character. It could have been 
accomplished then at comparatively light expense. At 
that time, also, the country was not as thoroughly set- 
tled as at present, and there were great stretches of 
vacant public lands which are now under cultivation and 
occupied by agriculturists and ore miners, and dotted 
with cities and towns. Our land measures in the mean- 
time have become more completely fastened on the coun- 
try, while our manufacturing interests have grown so 
enormously that a change in measuring and weighing ap- 
paratus would be a matter of incalculable expense. 

The growth in the use of the metric system among 
the nations of the world which do not rank as important 
manufacturing countries is hardly an argument in favor 
of its introduction here. It has been a comparatively 
easy matter to introduce the system in such countries. 
They have been largely importing manufactured prod- 
ucts from other countries, and it has been a matter of 
convenience for them to adopt some system which would 
lend itself easily to international trade, as they could 
hardly use their own loeal weights and measures. The 
metric system was much more easily acquired than th: 
English system would have been, and consequently it ha- 
made great headway in this respect. The world’s prog 
ress toward uniformity is therefore less an indication 0 
the merits of the metric system than it is a demonstra 
tion of the lack of that manufacturing progress leadin 
to individuality in most of the countries in which it ha 
been adopted. 

The leading commercial argument advanced in favo 
of the metric system, which is the assistance it will re! 
der to the cultivation of foreign trade, has been show 
to be of much less importance than would appear upo 
the surface. Our manufacturers have not experience 
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any serious difficulty in conforming, when necessary, to 
foreign methods. It has been found an easy matter for 
them to set forth the measurements required, according 
to the metric system, when necessary or desirable. It is, 
of course, much easier to do this for the small proportion 
of foreign trade handled than to change the system 
throughout an entire shop, when the great bulk of the 
products of the shop go into domestic consumption. 
The statement is made by Chairman Southard of 
the committee named that this bill is not compulsory, but 
if that was not the intention of the author it is difficult 
to see why the phraseology used was adopted. It is 
true that it is not made specifically applicable to trans- 
actions between individuals, nor is a penalty definitely 
prescribed for the punishment of those who use some 
other system of weights and measures than the metric 
system. But it certainly compels all the departments of 
the Government to use the metric system after Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, “except in completing the survey of pub- 
lic lands.” This compels its use in a great deal of 
business in which the Government deals with individuals, 
such as contracts for public works, army and navy sup- 
plies and equipment, post office supplies, Indian supplies, 
&e. Every manufacturer and every merchant dealing 
with the Government would be compelled to use the met- 
ric system or his materials would not be accepted. Fur- 
ther, the provision that “on and after January 1, 1906, 
the weights and measures of the metric system shall be 
the legal standard weights and measures of and in the 
United States” comes as near being compulsory as words 
can make it. The enforcement of the law may be im- 
practicable, but the intention is there. 
<niinteanecasiljpiniilipinanenaiaen 
The Reversed Current in Our Foreign Trade. 


An examination of the monthly statistics of our for- 
eign trade in iron and steel for the past two years dis- 
closes an interesting graphical comparison in both im- 
ports and exports. It is, of course, a familiar story that 
imports increased in 1902 and diminished in 1903, while 
exports diminished in 1902 and increased in 1903. So 
far as totals for the two years are concerned, not much 
change occurred. The monthly figures, however, show 
unmistakably the trend of the movement. It is now 
downward for imports, as indicated in the following 
table, which, of course, only comprises imports for which 
quantities are stated: 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 
1903. 1902. 





Gross tons. Gross tons. 

Pc iebitiind uk Lek nis warden mie thie 184,100 28,225 
ce ee aE Aka GR ee «elma 97,908 22,207 
EE aie da Wd OW Oe SEES 5k Kee Ne 126,575 35,815 
MEE bis cooks & SRS 6 6 ERECT EUS CUTER 161,062 46,066 
OR RC errs OU EeT Sree 109,820 82,287 
RR eae ibn s Co kvae es 0 wae wanes 150,746 98,559 
ENS on Gate Kaa ekde oe se x eee 90,171 129,719 
MAE ¢ aig hs ckOS bead RS OS OD-2ldE 86,491 142,142 
ES se sous 3 3b oa Saad OU Geko hen 41,919 147,642 
ES eee eer sor eee 48,399 133,772 
ide « v.kboss vest oh ces Hee 45,576 169,978 
PE ied wb wed< us eu dima te dead 30,951 176,291 
ES ibis oa 4 0.s ed Th Oe we 1,178,816 1,212,839 


The totals are taken from the report of the Bureau 
of Statistics for December and are slightly larger than 
the exact footing. The monthly figures are taken from 
our own files, and represent the preliminary figures pub- 
lished by the bureau, which are subsequently revised for 
the annual report. This explains the discrepancy, which 
is not sufficiently material to affect the comparison. It 
will be observed that in 1902 the imports increased almost 
every month from February, while in 1903 the movement 
was reversed and we have an inverted pyramid, the im- 
ports diminishing almost every month. 

Taking the figures for exports, which are subject to 
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the same explanation regarding the discrepancy between 
the actual footing and the official totals, it will be noted 
that the movement was exactly the reverse of that shown 
by the import table. The figures for the two years are 


as follows: 
Eaports of Iron and Steel. 





1903. 1902. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

PEN ee EE ET Te Cre 15,048 40,373 
POA Oct kad sakes needed 21,727 32,551 
MET Ss Savtrok cndccewnscuacnatdwus 26,627 35,833 
PO ee eee Ee eT Or TT errr 32,593 33,703 
Wa a eipits wits aie bbe ae ieee kaa 24,751 38,889 
NG ie Fhe aa ak vw a neha ee eee ee 26,311 34,385 
PSE Cea ad Cece twt deen ewher eas 26,983 28,971 
fA ETT TTT EE ee 20,870 30,646 
IND Kite Acted ste enmsdavee 23,886 21,672 
CO ER eee ee re eee 33,445 28,207 
MEE cece nceaduaes chsumeouaees 30,362 22,261 
PR cies ci ccchacdererencdend’ 42,259 22,023 
 cnncvadtad secs nesndewamen 326,655 372,398 


Here we have a steady decline in 1902 and a gradual 
increase in 1903. Thus diminishing imports and increasing 
exports are foreshadowed for 1904. 

chihltanaliM ai iitdsibisaias 

The Connecticut Court of Common Pleas has decided 
for the employee in a case brought to recover wages 
deducted because of work spoiled in a machine. The case 
is Herbert J. Bodine vs. the American Graphophone Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, and the amount at stake only 67 
cents, the sum deducted from plaintiff's wages of $18 a 
week. The principle involved is one that will interest a 
great many employers of labor, because it is a very 
common practice to hold a workman responsible for the 
work he is hired to do, and to deduct from his wages 
the value of damaged material. In the Bridgeport case 
no stipulation as to such deduction was made at the 
time the workman was hired. He claimed that the de- 
fendant corporation had no legal right to assess dam- 
ages against him, and that he was entitled to the whole 
of his week’s wages. The question of negligence was 
involved, but the underlying principle that governed the 
decision was that no contract existed between employer 
and employee as to deductions for work spoiled. The 
workman recovered his full week’s wages, with interest 
and costs. As a precedent, the decision is of interest in 
the deduction that if a contract is made when a workman 
is employed, setting forth that he shall be responsible 
for damaged material and poor work, then the employer 
may legally make deductions from his wages. With 
many manufacturers such a contract is already the rule. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Continuous Open Hearth Process. 

To the Editor: I observe in The Iron Age of the 4th 
inst. an article entitled “ A Decision in the Continuous 
Open Hearth Patent Case,” in which you say, among 
other things, that this decision “involves the patent in 
the continuous open hearth process.” 

The article appears to be misleading and injurious, 
as the litigation did not in any way involve the patent 
on the continuous open hearth process, which was granted 
about two years prior to the date of invention claimed 
by Mr. Monell, who does not claim to have conceived the 
process of his patent until January, 1900, while Mr. Tal- 
bot’s patent for the continuous process was granted in 
February, 1898. 

That Mr. Monell did not consider the process in- 
volved in the interference as in any way related to the 
continuous process appears from his testimony that it 
would be impossible to operate the process in litigation 
otherwise than as an intermittent process, he having 
said, “I believe it would be absurd to attempt to operate 
it in any other way” than by wholly emptying the fur- 
nace at the end of each heat. Yours very truly, 

CHARLES N. BUTLER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 15, 1904. 
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Hon. Ji, A, Manna. 


Marcus Alonzo Hanna, for many years very promi- 
nent in the iron, coal and shipping interests of the 
Central West, and for the past seven years United 
States Senator from Ohio, died at Washington, D. C., 
on February15. He was born in New Lisbon, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, September 24, 1837. His father was a 
country merchant who embarked in the wholesale grocery 
business in Cleveland when Mark was 15 years old. 

In Cleveland young Hanna went to the Cleveland 
High School, and later for one term to Western Reserve 
College. At 20 he entered the house of Hanna, Garretson 
& Co. For three years of his business apprenticeship he 
was a traveling salesman for his firm. The work was 
congenial to him, and he was eminently successful in 
getting a hearing in convincing those with whom he 
talked of the superiority of the goods he offered. In 1861 
he enlisted in the Union 
Army for three months, 
and would have re- 
mained in the service, 
but his father died, and 
he took upon himself 
the active management 
of the business. His 
father had owned a 
small steamship, which 
plied upon the lake in 
connection with the 
wholesale grocery busi- 
ness of the firm. To 
M. A. Hanna the possi- 
bilities for prosperity 
to come from lake 
transportation seemed 
much greater than those 
likely to come from sell- 
ing groceries. 

The grocery firm was 
closed up in 1867. With 
his share of the profits, 
Mr. Hanna, who had 
married a daughter of 
D. P. Rhodes, reorgan- 
ized the shipping firm 
of Rhodes, Card & Co. 
into the firm of Rhodes 
& Co. in which his 
father-in-law was senior 
partner and he was the 
junior partner. When 
Mr. Rhodes retired the 
firm became M. A 
Hanna & Co., later the 
greatest ship owning 
concern on the Great 
Lakes, besides engaging heavily in coal mining and in 
the manufacture and sale of pig iron. The Hanna ships 
controlled practically the coal-carrying business of the 
lakes, and the firm had a leading share in developing the 
Lake Superior iron and copper mining possibilities. 

Mr. Hanna organized and had a large share in the 
Cleveland Transportation Company, organized for the 
construction of iron lake steamers; he organized, several 
vears later, the Pacific Coal & Iron Company of St. 
Paul, of which he was elected president, as he was also 
of the West Republic Mining Company of Marquette. 
He organized the Union National Bank of Cleveland 
and was its president; he reorganized the Cleveland 
street railways into the Cleveland City Railway Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $8,000,000. He was the 
owner of the best theatre in Cleveland, the Euclid Avenue 
Opera House. President Cleveland appointed Mr. Hanna 
a director of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

When Mr. McKinley ran for Congress for the first 
time, in 1870, Mr. Hanna took an active and helpful in- 
terest in the campaign. In 1884 and in 1888 Mr. Hanna 
went to the national conventions of the Republican 
party as one of Ohio’s delegates. He had been a member 
of the Republican State Committee since the early ’80s. 


HON. M. 
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Mr. Hanna’s management of the McKinley campaign 
for the Republican nomination in 1895 and 1896 has been 
the subject of countless essays and magazine articles. 
He himself always said that he did nothing but apply 
to it business methods—clean, careful, untiring methods 
of keeping steadily at the main object in view. The 
result of that campaign made him a national reputation 
which has since continued to grow. 

When Mr. McKinley was elected President and took 
Senator John Sherman into his Cabinet Governor Bush- 
nell appointed Mr. Hanna to fill out Mr. Sherman’s un- 
expired term. When it came time for the Legislature 
to elect a Senator, and Mr. Hanna was a candidate, Gov- 
ernor Bushnell appeared in the lists against him. Sena- 
tor Hanna won by one vote. He was re-elected at 
the last session of the Legislature, after a considerable 
but altogether futile effort to defeat him, made by the 
same elements, substantially, as those which had 
opposed him six years 
before. In the Senate 
Mr. Hanna became a 
prominent figure, ready 
in debate and display- 
ing unexpected foren- 
sic ability. He was ac- 


tive in framing the 
Hanna-Payne Shipping 
bill and in fighting, 


though unsuccessfully. 
for its passage. 

The last three years 
have seen the _ public 
development of Mr. 
Hanna as a speaker and 
worker in the effort 
to harmonize organized 
labor with the employ- 
ers of labor. He made 
a series of addresses, 
beginning in August, 
1902, in which he ad- 
vocated kindly relations 
between employers and 
those who work for 
them, and a more gen- 
eral resort to arbitra- 
tion to settle labor 
difficulties. He acted 
as arbitrator in many 
strikes, and took a 
prominent part in the 
conferences of the Civic 
Federation. Mr. Hanna 
had three children, who, 
with his widow, survive 
him. The one_ son, 
Daniel R. Hanna, has 
taken up many of his father’s business activities in 
recent years. 


i 


HANNA. 


——_+- oe 


The Prouty Wire mill at Charlton, Mass., has been 
acquired by gentlemen interested in a new corporation 
now organizing to conduct a wire business on the prem- 
ises. The prime movers are George C. Gordon, J. D. 
Crosby and George M. Thompson, who are old Washburn 
& Moen men, and who have just resigned from. the 
employ of the American Steel & Wire Company. Mr. 
Gordon was master mechanic of the North Works, Mr. 
Crosby was assistant superintendent of the North Works. 
and Mr. Thompson was an assistant in the office of 
Harry G. Stoddard, manager. It is the purpose of the 
new corporation to enlarge the Charlton plant. 


Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co. delivered a 
lecture before the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of the New York University, on the 10th inst.. 
on “Pig Iron,. the Underlying Factor in the Iron and 
Steel Trade.” The audience followed the address with 
close attention, and afterward: Mr. Brown was subjected 
to a fire of intelligent questions for over an hour. 
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The National [letal Trades Association. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, February 15, 1904.—Everything is 
peaceful and quiet, so far as the employers and em- 
ployees of Cincinnati machine tool interests are con- 
cerned. 

There has been considerable discussion throughout 
the country, and very few people understand what the 
unions are really trying to do in pushing the present 
eight-hour bill before Congress. ‘The bill, as drawn, af- 
fects only Government contractors, but people do not 
generally understand that through the Government’s 
power of contract the advocates of the bill are attempting 
to establish a boycott on all goods not made on the eight- 
hour system, and, in addition, are attempting, through 
the same powers of contract, to establish excessive penal- 
ties for acts which cause no injury to the Government or 
employees of the contractors, nor is it generally under- 
stood that such penalties are to be inflicted without due 
process of the law, but on the knowledge or investigation 
of some Government inspector. If such a law is con- 
stitutional it would seem that the government had just 
as much right to say that it will buy only union label 
goods or goods made in shops complying with certain 
apprenticeship regulations, or that a minimum rate of 
wages shall be paid in shops doing Government work. 
The effects of such a bill are far more comprehensive 
than would appear on the surface. 

C. Bermingham, managing director of the Canadian 
Locomotive Company, Kingston, Ontario, will act as sub- 
stitute for F. B. Polson of Toronto, at the Administra- 
tive Council meeting to be held in Philadelphia in March 
next. 

The National Metal Trades Association has arranged 
for special rates of one fare and a third for members de- 
siring to attend the convention in Philadelphia, March 
23 and 24 next. 

The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company and the Mt. 
Lookout Boiler Company, both of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
are having quite a labor difficulty, as a result of the ef- 
forts of the strenuous strike promoter, who insists that 
they shall run closed shops. Both of these concerns have 
applied to the association for a probationary membership. 

W. O. Bates of the Bates Machine Company, Joliet, 
Ill., who for the past two years have had a rather un- 
pleasant and expensive experience with some of their 
employees, reports that all is quiet again, and that they 
are running full time. 

The Harris Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio, 
say their shop is filling up with first-class machinists, 
and in very satisfactory numbers. 

John M. Marquette, Baltimore, Md., reports a total 
loss of his plant by the recent conflagration that visited 
that city. 

The John B. Adt Machine Tool Company, Baltimore, 
claim that they are rushed with business, traceable, 
largely, to the recent loss sustained by fire in that city. 

The association is endeavoring to form either a local 
Metal Trades Association or a Citizens’ Alliance in To- 
ledo, Ohio, and, with that end in view, are corresponding 
with the leading manufacturers of Toledo. 

The National Metal Trades’ Association was instru- 
mental in calling a meeting of the various delegates of 
employers’ associations to consider the Anti-injunction 
bill, which resulted in a permanent advisory association 
being formed that will have for its object the investiga- 
tion of proposed labor measures. 

The members and many others, especially secretaries 
of local and employers’ associations and citizens’ alli- 
ances, are flooding the commissioner’s office with protests 
against the passage of the Anti-injunction bill. A meet- 
ing of representatives, on account of this bill, will be 
held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of February 24. 

Quite a number of representatives of local associa- 
tions will attend the meeting of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association to be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, on February 22. 

J. C. Hobart of the Triumph Electric Company, and 
William Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, have just returned from Washington, D. C., 
where they appeared in opposition to the passage of the 
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Metric System bill. The present indications are that the 
bill will not pass. 





PERSONAL. 


Charles F. Brooker, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with the brass and copper industry of the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, with the Coe Brass Mfg. Company and the 
American Brass & Copper Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the Board of Directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. 

H. K. MeCauley has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Altoona Foundry & Machine Company, Al- 
toona, Pa., to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Ben- 
jamin M. Bunker. 

L. E. Booth has been made assistant superintendent 
of the North Works of the Worcester Works of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, taking the place of J. D. 
Crosby, who has resigned to enter other business. J. W. 
Smith has been made master mechanic of the North 
Works, replacing G. C. Gordon, who will be associated 
with Mr. Crosby. 

Charles J. Kirk has been elected president and T. F. 
Morehead treasurer of the Board of Trade of New Castle, 
Pa. Mr. Kirk is treasurer of the New Castle Forge «& 
Bolt Company, and Mr. Morehead is treasurer of the 
New Castle Stamping Company. 

John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa., Bessemer Medalist and 
honorary member of the Iron and Steel Institute, is 
president of the American Reception Committee which is 
preparing for the coming meeting of the institute in this 
country in October of this year. An Executive Com- 
mittee has been organized, of which C. Kirchhoff of New 
York is chairman, the other members being Robert E. 
Jennings, the treasurer, and Theodore Dwight, the sec- 
retary, of the American Reception Committee. Bennett 
H. Brough, the secretary of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
has issued a list of those members who have signified 
their intention to come to America. From this it appears 
that the gathering will be a very large and representative 
one, 

Albert E. Fay, who has contributed several articles 
to The Iron Age relating to metallurgical and foundry 
matters, has resigned as assistant examiner in the Patent 
Office to accept a position as patent expert with Munn & 
Co. of New York. While in the Patent Office Mr. Fay 
examined applications in the metallurgical division for 
several years, and finally made a thorough reclassifica- 
tion of “ Metal Founding” and “ Glass,” which will be 
published by the Patent Office at an early date. 

P. H. Wilhelm, formerly representing the New York 
Car Coupler Company, Washburn Car Coupler Company, 
Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company and Railroad 
Supply Company, of Chicago, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., has accepted a position as railroad repre- 
sentative of the American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. 
Company, Boston, Mass., with branch offices at New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Wil- 
helm was division superintendent of transportation at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. After the close of that ex- 
position he took up the active business of railroad sup- 
plies, which he has followed up to the present time. He 
has been very prominently mentioned for the position of 
superintendent of transportation at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, but he prefers to remain in the active railroad sup- 
ply business. 

a ae 


GEORGE R. Ets, secretary-treasurer of the Enterprise 
Foundry & Fence Company, Indianapolis, Ind., formerly 
Klis & Helfenberger, died at his home in that city Febru- 
ary 12. He was born in Ohio in 1844 and served through 
the Civil War, taking part in its greatest battles, under 
General Thomas. In 1889 he formed a partnership with 
Wm. Helfenberger in the foundry and fence business. 
The business has been a prosperous and constantly grow- 
ing one. Mr. Ellis leaves a widow and two daughters. 

The molders of the Allis-Chalmers Works of Scranton, 
Pa., have struck, because of the company’s refusal to dis- 
charge a nonunion molder. 
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The Baltimore Fire. 
How Steel Buildings Stood the Test. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., February 16, 1904.—Experts who 
have made exhaustive investigations within the last two 
or three days are unanimous in the assertion that Balti- 
more’s great conflagration has proven a vindication of 
the steel skeleton type of tall buildings. Their state- 
ments are fully borne out by the numerous tall struc- 
tures now towering in grim testimony above the sur- 
rounding area, which was leveled by the awful con- 
flagration. 

Like monuments, the “ skyscrapers ” stand erect above 
low heaps of bricks and stone—débris which forms the 
sad memory of rows, blocks and acres of structures of 
the old type. As they now stand, these tall shells of in- 
cased steel, they not only testify to their own structural 
preservation, but clearly show that in many cases they 
served as fire walls, holding back the flames from dis- 
tricts that were saved from the fire’s ravages. In one 
case, that of the Union Trust Building, the barrier which 
that structure formed doubtless saved a section which 
was composed of the most inflammable sort of buildings, 
leading directly to the residential portion of the city. 

In view of the terrific heat which surrounded them, 
almost everything combustible within these great office 
buildings was, of course, consumed; but the structure 
itself stands, and, with a possible exception, can be re- 
paired by the substitution of the wood and other in- 
flammable materials which were consumed. The steel 
skeletons are sound, and where thoroughly incased are 
excellently preserved. Such of the buildings as have 
been tested have been found to be in plumb and unin- 
jured, so far as their main structural features are con- 
cerned. 

On the other hand, all buildings in the path of the 
fire that were not built with fire proofed steel frames 
were completely demolished and only heaps of smoking 
ruins were left to mark their sites. Another salient fea- 
ture which was again emphasized was the poor qualities 
of resistance against fire offered by stone and the great 
superiority in this respect shown in favor of brick and 
clay products. 

As, with very slight exceptions, all of the fire proofed 
buildings within the fire belt had their steel frames 
covered with terra cotta and their floors of the same 
material in the form of hollow tile, little opportunity is 
offered for a comparison of this system with that of con- 
crete fire proofing. The results do, however, cause the effi- 
ciency of the brick and terra cotta coverings to stand 
out most prominently as means of protecting the steel 
frame work. The hollow tile floors also show their effi- 
ciency in fire resistance where the arches are not of too 
great a span. Several experts state, in this connection, 
that there are evidences of a tendency to place the floor 
beams too far apart and thus create spans too wide to be 
safe under conditions to which all fire proofed structures 
that stand in the midst of highly inflammable buildings 
are subjected. Here they also point to the advisability. of 
sound, thoroughly constructed floor arches, even though 
their increased weight may necessitate the adoption of 
more liberal dimensions in the steel specifications. The 
fire proof roof, of course, also had opportunity to prove 
its, great benefit, A remarkable illustration of this was 
found in the case of the Pratt Street Electric Power 
Station. It is composed of three similar buildings, each 
about 75 feet high and 150 by 200 feet in area. The 
buildings were constructed alike in every detail excepting 
the roof. The roofs of all were supported on steel 
trusses which were connected to steel columns in the 
walls. Two of the buildings contain terra cotta fire 
proof roofs. The third had a roof of two-inch wood 
planking covered with slate. This was completely con- 
sumed and the terrific heat buckled and twisted the un- 
protected roof trusses so badly as to draw the wall 
columns inward and cause the collapse of the entire 
building and the ruination of the machinery. The other 
two buildings practically remained uninjured and it was 
due to this fact that Baltimore had electric lighting and 
street car power just as soon as the damage to the 
wiring could be repaired. 
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Another strong point was gained by brick and terra 
cotta in the partition walls. Where these materials 
were used the partitions are still in good condition, while 
those composed of plaster and cinder compositions and 
like materials were completely destroyed. The Herald 
Building offers a good illustration of this feature. Here 
all of the partitions were made of a special composition 
with the exception of one, which divided the hallway from 
the main room on the ground floor. This one was of 
hollow tile, and is still standing. The others are de- 
stroyed. Another point which the Baltimore fire brought 
out strongly in connection with fire proofing was the 
necessity of covering the steel mullions of the windows. 
In several cases where this covering was not provided 
or not sufficient, violent twisting of the steel ensued. 

In summarizing his conclusions, E. C. Shankland, the 
prominent Chicago engineer who was chief engineer of 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, said that the re- 
sults show that no radical improvements are required 
in the fire proofing of the interiors of modern steel skele- 
ton structures. More attention, he thought, would, how- 
ever, be paid hereafter to the fire proofing of the exterior. 
He mentioned the fact, however, that the Baltimore fire 
stands unequaled as to intensity of conditions and to 
guard against a similar affair would be like fortifying 
against a tornado in calculating the resistance to wind 
pressures on buildings. 

Mr. Shankland’s reference to the extraordinary con- 
ditions attending the fire recalls the emphasis laid on 
this point by the many engineers and architects who have 
come from all quarters of the country to investigate the 
results. Indications show that the fire was not only 
absolutely unique for its intense heat and swiftness of 
travel, but that it was really freakish, owing to the great 
and varied drafts and air currents. Several low struc- 
tures, which have the appearance of being far less fire 
resisting than many that were completely destroyed, re- 
main practically uninjured. An old frame building stands 
almost unscathed, while all around it are the ruins of 
much more pretentious and modern buildings, for it is 
said that the wooden survivor is some 150 years old. 

U. S. Bonded Warehouse No. 1, an old, brick and 
granite building of the groined arch construction, with 
great granite columns standing in the southern portion of 
the fire belt, is another similar example. The exterior of 
the building is now intact, even the glass in the win- 
dows remaining. The interior is completely gutted, so 
much so, in fact, that the heavy granite pillars support- 
ing the floor arches are considerably reduced in diameter 
through cracking and checking. The floors are, however, 
still intact. Another illustration is found in the one 
story building on Baltimore street, occupied by Alexan- 
der Brown & Sons. This building is of colonial design, 
built of brick and steel, with marble trim. It stands 
practically uninjured, while around it were many more 
substantial structures, which are now in ruins, and 
adjoining “skyscrapers” are completely stripped of all 
that was of an inflammable nature. There are a num- 
ber of one story bank buildings of brick, stone and steel 
fire proof construction, with concrete and terra cotta 
floors, which remain intact. These stand in bold relief 
in the midst of heaps of débris from surrounding build- 
ings. In the case of the new custom house, which was 
in course of erection at the time of the fire, in some 
places the huge granite walls are severely cracked and 
scaled from the heat, while in others the wooden crating, 
which had been placed around the granite column bases 
for shipment, and which had not yet been removed, re- 
mained untouched by the fire. At this point a flat car 
loaded with the granite blocks was completely consumed, 
and the stone badly injured; but right near it were other 
cars loaded with the stone, in wooden crates, which re- 
mained unscathed, the wood here also remaining un- 
charred. 

These facts, it is held, indicate that the flames jumped 
about as if from a fierce blast, touching one point and 
sparing another. 

Charles I, Berg, the New York architect, who is mak- 
ing investigations for the Building Department of New 
York City, expresses this by saying that the fire appar- 
ently ran its course, with the heat of a volcano and the 
action of a cyclone. The intensity of the heat is attested 
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to by the fact that nowhere can any charred timbers or 
wood of any kind be seen. Anything of an inflammable 
nature burned was completely consumed. The tall office 
buildings show this very clearly, for all that remains of 
the doors, windows or frames is the hardware lying on 
the floors. In these buildings the floors were sheathed 
with wood, nailed on wooden sleepers imbedded in con- 
crete. A thin coating of gray ash is all that remains of 
the wood. Dove tailed grooves, cleaned out thoroughly, 
show where the sleepers had been, and here and there 
a nail, often fused, tells the story of the awful heat. 

The manner in which the upper stories of the tall 
buildings have been cleaned of all that was inflammable, 
‘shows that the heat was far greater there than below, and 
that the flames first flew over the tops of the buildings, 
making great torches of all they touched. The 12 story 
Calvert Building is completely gutted above the first 
story, but at the main entrance the revolving door is in 
perfect condition, and the elevators at the bottom of 
their shafts are uninjured. Several rooms on the first 
floor of this building remain unharmed. In one of the 
rooms on an upper floor of this building there was not a 
vestige left of the inflammable materials that were in it, 
but a thermometer on the wall was left in perfect con- 
dition. The Merchants’ National Bank Building is en- 
tirely cleaned out, even to the fusing of chandeliers in 
the upper stories, but the main floor is in excellent con- 
dition, the mahogany trim of the banking room not even 
being blistered by the heat. In the Equitable Building, 
where a light form of wide floor arches was used, the 
safes on the upper floors crashed through to the base- 
ment, staving large holes through the floors. This build- 
ing, it is considered, suffered worse than any of the 
other “skyscrapers,” and it is feared that it may have 
to be taken down. It is the only instance, however, where 
such fears are entertained, thus far. 

The six story Herald Building, which is of wall bear- 
ing construction, shows the floor arches to be in excellent 
shape. These arches are 6 feet 7 inches wide, 27 feet 6 
inches long and have 15-inch beams. It is reported that 
before the fire had reached this building two charges of 
dynamite were exploded under it, with a view of razing 
it, but without success. The top floor is loaded with a 
large number of heavy typesetting machines, all of which 
toppled ovér, but none of them broke through the floor. 
The printing machinery in the basement is in good con- 
dition. 

As a great deal of dynamiting was done during the 
fire and since, the fire proof covering of some of the steel 
work has left it exposed in places, but examination shows 
the steel to be uninjured. The Continental Trust Build- 
ing, which is 14 stories high, has been examined by D. H. 
Burnham, the Chicago architect, and pronounced to be 
only slightly injured and perfectly in plumb. 

The Union Trust Building was subjected to a more in- 
tense heat than any of the others, and as a result the lime 
stone facing was badly cracked and scaled, and will doubt- 
less have to be removed. The steel frame and fire proof 
flooring are, however, in good condition. The iron and 
marble stairways were demolished. The stone facings 
of several other tall steel frame buildings will also have 
to be removed entirely or in part. The point is emphasized 
that concrete proofing did not obtain a good test, owing to 
the small amount of it.- The absence of fire proof ware- 
houses also prevents deductions along this line. A muni- 
cipal commission is to be appointed to investigate the 
ruins for the benefit of new fire and building ordinances. 
The Maryland Trust Building is in good condition, and 
can be repaired. 

Baltimore is now overcrowded with representatives 
of all branches of the building trades. All of the large 
construction companies from Boston and Chicago have 
men here who expect to pocket orders for new skyscrap- 
ers, and all important manufacturers of building special- 
ties and appliances have representatives here. The ho- 
tels are filled to overflowing, and lodgings are at a pre- 
mium. Many of the concerns who have opened new 
offices have converted dwelling houses near the fire lines 
to this purpose. But all are waiting, as nothing definite 
has been done as yet. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Chicago architects have opened offices here, or are work- 
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ing in conjunction with local architects, who were able 
to save some of their drawings and paraphernalia from 
the fire. 

Some of the larger concerns, whose places of businéss 
were wiped out by the fire, have about made up their 
minds what they intend doing in the way of rebuilding, 
and several contractors feel assured that they will cap- 
ture certain contracts. But nothing has been closed offi- 
cially. There are several reasons for this period of sus- 
pense. Foremost is, of course, the waiting to see what 
the insurance companies will or can do. The work of 
insurance adjustment has scarcely been begun, as en- 
trance through the military lines, which still surround 
the burned section, can only be effected through strategy, 
the authorities fearing danger of accidents incidental t» 
the blasting, which is still in progress among the ruins. 
In certain sections of the burned area owners are allowed 
to enter under military escort, to. attempt to get at the 
contents of their safes. As there is practically no sal- 
vage in the ruins, however, it is hoped that the insur- 
ance companies will proceed to straighten out the claims 
of the total losses. 

Another feature which is causing delay in this re 
spect is the fact that the period of legal holidays has been 
extended until the 23d inst. Before this date no build- 
ing permits can be granted by the building authorities, 
and no contracts can be officially made or recorded. 
There is also a revision of the Building laws under way, 
which must be passed by the State Legislature before 
any building permits can be granted. Considerable agi- 
tation has been worked up with a view of widening and 
remapping the burned district, which involves the laying 
out of parks, ete. Nothing definite has come of this, and 
the plan is deemed impracticable under the present cir- 
cumstances by many practical men. One of the argu- 
ments of the latter is that the steel skeleton structures, 
which successfully withstood the fire, are so located as 
to prevent any uniform widening of streets unless the 
municipality purchases them and tears them down. The 
element in favor of the change, however, advocate pass- 
ing a bill in the State Legislature permitting the munici- 
pality to issue short time bonds, condemn and purchase 
all of the property within the burned district, remap 
the district and sell the property in 30-foot lots. 

Many of the more conservative contractors and build- 
ing supply men predict that when the contracts are fin- 
ally ready for awarding, there will be such a scramble 
for them that most disastrous price cutting will ensue. 
Estimates of the amount of new building to be given out, 
as a result of the fire, range from $75,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000. A prominent contractor has figured that something 
like 3000 million of bricks will be required in the work of 
rebuilding. He estimates that it will take all of the 
brick plants in this section of the country almost three 
years to cope with the proposition. The excellent show- 
ing made by the steel skeleton type of building, with the 
steel incased in brick or terra cotta, leads the steel men 
to hope for an immense tonnage in structural steel. The 
concrete construction companies also anticipate a great 
demand for their type of buildings, to be used for ware- 
houses and low forms of structures. Bverything depends 
primarily, however, upon the manner in which the insur- 
ance companies stand their losses and pay their claims. 
As total destruction has come to hundreds of buildings, 
it is feared that the losses incidental to coinsurance 
will be heavy. The burned district being the principal 
business district of the city, it is universally believed that 
its rebuilding wil! be limited to only the most substantial 
forms of buildings. 

Paul Turner, chairman of the General Loss Commit- 
tee of the Underwriters’ Association, states that the prop- 
erty loss of the fire amounts to about $125,000,000, of 
which about $65,000,000 is covered by insurance. The 
insurance men state that only from $1,000,000. to $2,000,- 
000 salvage can be obtained from the heaps of ruins. 
They figure the débris as worth $10 per ton, and estimate 
that there are from 100,000 to 200,000 tons of it. The 
burned territory covers about 73 squares and 12 to 15 
isolated sections along the water front. The number of 
buildings burned is estimated by the insurance men at 
between 2400 and 2500. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


J. W. Humphrey, trustee, Ellwood City, Pa., is offering for 
sale the plant of the Wnion Chain & Forge Company, at that 
place. Im includes an acre of land, an iron covered building 
and complete equipment of machinery for making all kinds of 
chain and drop forgings. The plant can use natural gas or oil 
for fuel and has splendid shipping facilities. 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
mannfacturers of sheets, state there is no truth in the report 
that they would erect a pipe mill. They recently bought some 
additional ground adjacent to their plant, which probably gave 
rise to this report. 


Edith Furnace in Allegheny and Neville Island Furnace in 
Pittsburgh, belonging to the American Steel & Wire Company, 
were started up last week. Both of these stacks have been idle 
for several months and make Bessemer iron, the greater part of 
which goes to the Shoenberger Works, where it is converted 
into steel billets, which are in turn furnished to the different 
wire mills of the company in the Pittsburgh district. 


In the courts at Pittsburgh a statement has been filed in the 
suit of John C. Bole and Harry A. Ross, trading as Bole, Ross 
& Co., against the Crucible Steel Company of America. The 
plaintiffs are suing to recover $10,650.77, alleged to be due on a 
contract, entered into for the delivering to the defendant com- 
pany of 1500 tons of open hearth steel melting scrap. The plain- 
tiffs aver that the contract was made on December 30, 1902, and 
provided for the delivery in about equal monthly quantities 
during the first four months of 1903. The contract price, the 
bill states was $25.50 per gross ton. 


The Prouty Wire Company's property in Charlton City has 
been deeded to William H. Bailey, 16 Oliver street, Boston. 
Mass, who acted as broker in the transaction. The property 
consists of 30 acres of land with water power and four mill 
buildings, the whole valued at $20,000. A company will be 
organized of practical wire makers who will improve and en- 
large the plant and operate it in the manufacture of fine steel 
wire for card clothing. 


The Schonthal Iron & Steel Company have resumed work at 
their rolling mill, Cumberland, Md., after a shut down of about 
two months. 


Fires have been started in the furnaces of the new plant of 
the National Rolling Mill Company at Vincennes, Ind., and it is 
expected that by March 1 all of the departments will be in 
operation. 


Eastern capitalista are negotiating for the purchase of the 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire plant at New Castle, Pa. This plant has 
had a varied experience, having been formerly the property of 
the Hartman Mfg. Company, located at Ellwood City, whither it 
had been removed by Henry W. Hartman from Beaver Falls 
when he laid out the new town of Bilwood City. For many 
years the plant paid large dividends. Three years ago it was 
sold to a syndicate who moved the machinery to New Castle 
and installed it in the vacant buildings of the New Castle Tube 
Company, which were purchased from the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company. Much new wire and fence machinery was installed. 
but It appears that the company had insufficient capital. 


The Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa., have let the 
contract for rebuilding their plate mill to Lewis F. Shoemaker 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


The Nickel Stee) Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
incorporated for the manufacture of nickel steel castings, armor 
plate and other combinations of nickel steel. Address com- 
munications to the president, General Russell Thayer, Broad 
and Arch streets. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., fur- 
nished the armor, in whole or part, for the Russian battle 
ships “ Petropartovsh,” ‘ Sevastopol,’ ‘‘ Admiral Oushakoff,” 
“ Seniavin,” “ Rostislav,” “ Retvizan,” “Variag” and “ Em- 
peror Alexander III,” having completed the armor for the last 
named battle ship within the past year. The “ Retvizan” was 
built at Cramps’ Yard, Philadelphia. The Bethlehem Company 
also furnished the shafting for the Russian battle ships “ Ret- 
vizan” and “ Variag,” and the Japanese cruisers “ Kasagi” and 
“ Chitose.” 

The recent fire at the plant of the Boonton Iron & Steel 
Company, Boonton, N. J., did very little damage, and the miils 
are now in full operation. No new machinery is required. 

Several departments of the plant of the Norwalk Steel «& 
Iron Company, Norwalk, Ohio, have been placed on double turn. 
The furnaces have been put on night duty, furnishing ingots 
for siabs for making plow steel, which is in heavy demand. 
The company, whose plant was started up only a few months 
ago, are much pleased with the outlook. 

Mills Nos. 1 to 22, American Tin Plate Company, Elwood, 
Ind., began operations Monday, after several weeks of idle- 
ness, giving employment again to over 1000 workmen. All 
the mills but six at this plant are now running. 

The bar mill department of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Alexandria, Ind., have started again, after long Iidle- 
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The wages of the 
entire force of the p!ant—400—were cut approximately 10 per 
cent. on February 1. 

The Bessemer rail and blooming mill No. 1 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., has been closed for one 
week. 


Less, and give employment to 150 workmen. 


General Machinery. 


As a consequence of the demands of the labor union, the 
Garrett Foundry & Machine Works, Auburn, N. Y., have de- 
cided to go out of business, and at least 20 of the 30 men em 
ployed at the plant wil! have to seek work elsewhere. The com- 
pany state that the restrictions imposed on them as a job shop 
were so unjust and arbitrary that it became a question of either 
running at a loss and observing the union rules, fighting the 
union or quitting, so they chose the latter as the least expensive. 
Albert Nichols has taken over the foundry and will operate it, 
but the machine shop has not been taken by any one, and the 
cempany are selling the machines as they get a customer. 


Joseph E. Fell, who for a number of years has been com 
nected with the American Locomotive Works at Schenectady. 
has purchased the Curtis machine shop and foundry on Lake 
street, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and will take possession March 1. It 
is expected that Mr. Fell will materially improve the plant, and 
besides general machine work will continue the manufacture of 
the Curtis turbine wheels and plows. 


J. C. Steele & Sons, Statesville, N. C., manufacturers of the 
New South brick machinery, have appointed the Success Brick 
Machinery Company, Memphis, Tenn., their Western agents. 


The Dixie Foundry & Machine Works, Bristol, Tenn., have 
been completed and the machinery has been set up ready for 
operation. The company will make a specialty of repair work. 
and at the head is C. W. Umholtz, who is one of the pioneer 
machinists of that section. 


The Duluth Street Railway Company, Duluth, Minn., who 
are enlarging their repair and paint shops, do not expect to- 
make extensive additions to their machinery this season, but 
will probably put in an air or electric hoist, a few small tools: 
such as punch and shear, bolt cutter, surface grinder, drilb 
grinder and a smal! steam hammer. 


The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va.. 
have been granted a verdict of $12,298.93 against the Wheeling 
Steel & Ivor Company. The former company brought suit for 
this amount for machinery built for the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, but which that company refused to pay for, claiming 
there was unusual delay in delivery. 


The plant and assets of the Akron Hngineering Company, 
Akron, Ohio, have been sold to H. W. Cole of Cleveland. Mr. 
Cole has reorganized the company under the title of the Crown 
Drilling & Machinery Company. The capital stock is $100,000 
and the incorporators were Philip B. Treash, R. M. Wanna- 
maker, W. BE. Young, Vioala Auten and T. K. Moore. H. W. Cole 
will be president and treasurer of the company and Fred. H. 
Cole secretary. The company will manufacture drilling machin- 
ery. Mr. Cole was formerly at the head of the Star Drilling 
Machine Company, Akron, and has had long experience in the 
business. 

The United Engineering & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, have 
been organized by G. A. Washburn, P. F. King, C. F. Spencer, 
Edward Morton and D. M Glascock. They will manufacture- 
cotton machinery, tie stampings, closet flushers and severa: 
street railway specialties, all the invention of P. F. King. They 
are fitting up a factory at Park place and St. Clair street, Cleve- 
land. 

The Avitman Company, Canton, Ohio, have turned over their 
elevating and conveyance machinery departments to the Inter- 
state Engineering Company of Cleveland, who are just complet- 
ing a large plant at Bedford, Ohio, where they will make @ 
specialty of the lines mentioned. The Aultman Company wilt: 
confine their efforts to the manufacture of ice making and trac- 
tion machinery, and by making this change the company will 
greatly increase their facilities for producing these classes of 
work. 

Fairchilds & Betts. machinists and founders, Warren, Pa., 
will erect two brick buildings this spring, each 50 x 60 feet, one 
of them 2% stories high. The firm are finding a ready market 
for an air compressor and pumping rig. 

The Chase Machine Company, Cleveland, have recently 
shipped a large cabling and armoring machine to the Waclark 
Company. A short time ago they added to their business a de- 
partment for the manufacture of all kinds of machinery for 
cable, wire rope and rubber producing industries, in charge of 
Thomas A. Aiton, manager. They have orders on hand for a 
number of large machines for this class of work. 


The National Brazing & Supply Company, Cleveland, have 
been organized and have opened an establishment at 23 Michi- 
gan street. that city They will act as agents for the Callahan 
gasoline engine, the Petterson Tool Supply Company’s machine 
tools, the Toledo pipe threading machine, the Williamson vise 
and for hoisting machinery. They will also make a specialty of 
brazing cast iron to cast iron, cast iron to wrought iron or other 
metal which will stand the heat. E. R. Kirby, formerly with 
the Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, is manager of the company. 
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Power Plant Equipment. 


L. H. Northrup, promoter of an interurban railroad between 
Winfield and Arkansas City, Kan., and between Arkansas City 
and the Indian schools at Chilocco, Okla., has made contract 
with a St. Louis company for the construction of the road, work 
upon which will begin in the spring. It is expected that the 
operation will cost between $500,000 and $650,000. Power 
house, general offices, &c., will be built at Arkansas City. 


The Toronto & Niagara: Power Company have purchased 650 
acres of land on the Welland River near Montrose, Canada, and 
extensive industrial developments in that section are being pre- 
pared for. 


The Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
completed plans for the expenditure of $150,000 for filtration 
beds. 


A new corporation, known as the Durham Water Company, 
have been organized under Maine laws to construct and operate 
water works at Durham, N. C. Walter L. Dane of Kennebunk, 
Maine, is president, and John D. Hardy of Wellesley, Mass., is 
the treasurer. 


The General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., have been given 
the order for a steam turbine and electrical equipment for the 
plant of the Monterey Electric Light & Pewer Company of Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 


The contract for the equipment of the plant of the Sao Paulo 
Light, Tramway & Power Company, Sao Paulo, Brazil, includes 
generators and water turbines. 


The Automatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., are 
building a 60 horse-power three-cylinder engine for a large pro- 
peller, and an engine for a launch, both engines being of the 
combustion type. 


The engines of the Bightieth street power station, New York 
Edison Company, have been sold to the Whitehead Machinery 
Company of Davenport, Iowa. The equipment consists of two 
800 horse-power simple condensing and four 900 ‘horse-power 
tandem compound condensing Hamilton-Corliss engines. 


The Fremont Power & Canal Company, Fremont, Neb., will 
develop a 35,000 horse-power plant on the Platte River and will 
furnish electric power for Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Fre- 
mont and Columbus. The development will necessitate the dig- 
ging of a long canal, and it is not expected that the company 
will be ready to deliver power for two years. The John F. Kelly 
Engineering Company, New York, have the work in charge and 
will purchase all the machinery. As the first work te be under- 
taken will be the canal, the Kelly company will not be ready to 
contract for the equipment probably until the spring of 1906. 


Edward M. McCulloch, trustee in bankruptcy of the property 
of M. Zier & Co., New Albany, Ind., has reported to the Fed- 
eral Court at Indianapolis that all the claims, $89,354, have 
been settled with the exception of that of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Chicago. The court holds that this claim, over $15,000, should 
not be paid until Ryerson & Son refund $1450 which the com- 
pany impreperly received as a preferred claim, according to the 
judge’s view. The company have refused to pay this back 


One of the remarkable features of the great Baltimore fire 
was the saving of the Pratt street power house of the United 
Railways & Blectric Company, with all of its valuable electrical 
machinery, although the building was in the midst of the con- 
flagration. ‘The saving of the house and its contents was a plece 
of great good luck for the whole city as well as for the company 
that owned it, as it permitted of the starting up of the street 
railway service within 24 hours after the fire was under control 
and a resumption of service which otherwise might have been 
delayed for weeks. This power house consisted of three sec- 
tions, the first section being the old power house, in which was 
installed direct current apparatus; the second section was the 
boiler room; the third section was the new plant, in which was 
installed four 2000-kw. 13,200-voit, three-phase fly wheel type 
alternate current gencrators. The bus bar structure is in the 
basement, and over this are installed the oil switches, three for 
each generator and three for each feeder. The control of these 
Switches is ia a gallery built at the end of the generator room. 
The old part of the power house was destroyed. 


The Board of Public Service of Conneaut, Ohio, is entertaining 
a plan for installing pumping machinery in connection with the 
municipal lighting plant. The city engineer is preparing plans 
and specifications to determine the cost of the improvements. 
The city will also make improvements to equipment of the elec- 
tric light plant. 


The National Steam Pump Company, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
have increased their capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, 
and propose to make improvements. 


The Cleveland shops of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, which were closed January 30 for alterations and re- 
pairs, have started up with a small force, the new* foundry 
building being the first opened. A large generator is being in- 
stalled in the power plant, and as soon as the increased power 
is ready the balance of the plant will be started up. 


The Fostoria Foundry & Machine Works, Fostoria, Ohio, 
which have been owned largely by Cleveland people, have been re- 
organized by several Fostoria people acquiring an interest in the 
company, and a new charter has been applied for under Ohio 
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laws; capital, $25,000. They will improve the equipment of 
their plant and will make a specialty of the manufacture of gas 
engines. 


A change has taken place in the Herron-Brady Pump & 
Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., James B. Brady, who 
has been vice-president and general manager, retiring and with- 
drawing entirely from the company to give attention to other 
business interests. Captain H. S. Chamberlin has been elected 
his successor in the vice-presidency, while management of the 
company has been placed under the direct supervision of Charles 
Herron, the president. The company have under construction a 
compound condensing pump for the Cairo Water Company, Cairo, 
Ill., having capacity of 5,000,000 gallons, and have also several 
smaller water works pumps under way. 


Foundries. 


Complete foundry equipment is required by the Gartland 
Foundry Company, Terre Haute, Ind., who are to erect a foun- 
dry 112 x 310 feet. The contract for the construction of the 
building has been let and it will be completed and ready for 
work by July 1. The company have several large contracts to 
commence work on and will employ from 75 to 100 men at the 
start. The officers are: President, M. F. Gartland, secretary 
and treasurer of the Marion Gray Iron Foundry Company; vice- 
president, J. H. Schaumleffel, president of the Marion Gray Iron 
Foundry Company; secretary and treasurer, John C. Haswell, 
vice-president and general manager of the Marion Malleable Iron 
Works. 

The McLagon Foundry, New Haven, Conn., have purchased 
the building of the Diamond Match Company, adjacent to their 
plant, and will occupy it for purposes of manufacture. The 
building is about 70 x 130 feet and four stories. 


Geo. A. Duffill has been appointed receiver for the Reserve 
Foundry & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cedar Point Foundry, Port Henry, N. Y., whose foundry 
was recently destroyed by fire, have taken over the Hartwell 
foundry and machine shop in Plattsburgh, N, Y., where they 
will move their business in about three months. Their present 
machine shop in Port Henry was not damaged, and for the pres- 
ent they will operate it in connection with their new recently 
acquired plant. No new machinery is required. 


The National Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, whpse 
plant is located at Ravenna, Ohio, have organized with the fol- 
lowing directors: John C. Lowe, John D. Chambers, John R. 
McQuigg, W. B. Newcomb, N. C. Brooks, H. Lindale Smith of 
Cleveland and James G. Gibbs of Norwalk. The company are 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware with a $150,000 cap- 
ital stock. The company’s plant is now fully equipped for the 
manufacture of steel castings by the Tropenas process, and 
they have a number of good orders now on hand. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The South Halsted Street Iron Works, Chicago, have secured 
contract for furnishing the steel for the improvements to be 
made on the Rialto Building. The quantity involved is about 
609 tons. 


The Forest City Steel & Iron Company, Cleveland, have 
fully completed their new shop and office building located on 
Dartmouth street and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
tracks of that city. The main shop is 110 x 200 feet of steel 
and brick construction, the interior work being of the heaviest 
description. The shop is covered by a heavy crane. The office 
building is a frame structure, one story high. 


No bid was received, February 13, at the trustee’s sale of the 
Wabash (Ind.) Bridge & Iron Works. Bids will again be adver- 
tised for, and the real estate and the machinery may be sep- 
arated in the offer. The examination of the company’s affairs 
by experts showed the liabilities to be $329,770 and the assets 
$54,911. 

Fires. 

The Crossen Machine Works, Cambridge, Ohio, were recently 

destroyed by fire, causing a loss of $5000. 


The Buffalo Machine & Tool Company were sufferers by fire 
te the extent of about $5000 on the 12th inst. 


The large works of the Corn Products Company, Oswego, N. 
Y., were destroyed by fire February 11, entailing a loss estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

Bramhall. Dean & Co.'s stove factory on Water street, New 
Yerk, was considerably damaged by fire last week. 

Swift & Co’s plant in Philadelphia, Pa., was damaged 
$30,000 by fire February 12. 

The p'ant of George H. Dickman & Co., paper box manufac- 
turers, Boston, Mass., was destroyed by fire February 11. The 
loss is placed at $50,000. 

The plant of the American Cereal Company, at Peterboro. 
Ont., was damaged $20,000 by fire February 12. 


The old Columbia & Puget Sound car repair shops, in Seattle. 
Wash., were recently damaged $15,000 by-fire. 


The plants of the Chicago 'Table Company, Chicago Picture 
Backing Company and the Wintermeyer Company, Chicago, IIl.. 
were destroyed by fire February 10, causing an aggregate loss 
of $350,000. 
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The plant of the Duncannon Iron Works, at Duncannon, Pa.. 
was damaged by fire February 15. The fire originated from un- 
known cause near the center of the rolling mill, and burned 
fiercely both ways, and soon consumed all of the finishing mills, 
which include the merchant mill, ‘guide mill and plate mill. 
The puddle mill and nail factory, located one at each extreme 
end of the plant, was saved by the efforts of the volunteer 
firemen. The loss will probably reach $75,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Hardware. 


The Robin Hood Powder Company of Swanton, Vt., are re- 
building that portion of their plant which was destroyed by an 
explosion several. months ago. ‘The works. including the car- 
tridge factory, which has been shut down because of lack of pow- 
der, will start up again in a short time. 


The New England Watch Company have elected George L. 
White as their president in place of Edward L. Frisbie, Jr., who 
declined re-election because of his inability to give the neces- 
sary time to the business. However, Mr. Frisbie was elected 
vice-president. <A. O. Jennings was elected secretary and treas- 
urer; C. B. Churchill, assistant secretary, and Charles S. Chap- 
man, assistant treasurer. 


The New Haven Clock Company of New Haven, Conn., have 
acquired a piece of land adjacent to their present property, 
which will afford room for a considerable extension to their 
plant, though no definite plans for enlargement have been made. 


At the annual meeting of the Baton, Cole & Burnham Com- 
pany, held on the 9th inst., the following officers were elected: 
President, E. G. Burnham; vice-president, W. BE. Burnham; 
treasurer, EB. H. Cole; secretary, William H. Douglas; assistant 
treasurer, W. BE. Burnham; directors: the above and Judge A. B. 
Beers; E. F. Cole was elected acting treasurer. 


The Belmont Stamping & Enameling Company, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, have recently completed an entirely new plant, and 
are now offering their products to the trade. The plant includes 
a stampirg building, 100 x 200 feet, one story, equipped with 
presses, lathes, double seamers and other tools for making both 
pressed and seamed ware and special stamping of sheet metals. 
Also a building for enameling, 200 x 200 feet, one story, 
equipped with the most up to date machinery and furnaces. Alli 
of their buildings are of brick and heated with steam. The 
company have their own water supply, and the plant is lighted 
throughout with electricity. The plant covers about 2 acres of 
ground, 7 more acres being available for enlargement. A siding 
leads from the Pennsylvania Railroad to their buildings. The 
otficers of the company are John T. Troll, president; Alexander 
Neff, vice president, and Ulysses G. Fletcher, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio, report that the 
general trade in their line has up to the past two or three weeks 
been very slow, but a perceptible improvement has taken place of 
late. 


Practically all the lots in the Lakeview addition to Port 
Clinton, Ohio, have been subscribed for, thus securing over 
$10,000 in subscriptions required to secure the location in that 
city of the plant of the United States Hardware Mfg. Company 
of Cleveland. George Eberhard of Cleveland is at the head of 
the concern, which will erect a large plant for the manufacture 
or carriage, harness and other small hardware specialties. 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Zinc & Chemical Company, Denver, Col., re- 
cently incorporated, with a capital stock of $750,000, will erect 
a plant for the reduction of zinc ores. The company are closely 
allied with the Denver Ore Purchasing & Smelting Company, 
and C. BR. Dewey, president of that company, is one of the lead- 
ers in the new corporation. 


The M. C. Freeman Boat Company, Fulton, N. Y., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 for the building of 
launches, canoes and rowboats, occupy the plant formerly owned 
by the Styles Cider Press Company, consisting of a three-story 
building, 44 x 84 feet; one story frame building used as a store- 
house, lumber sheds and a brick power house with shaft 
connecting with the main building. The company have a fully 
equipped plant, and are installing electric power for special ma- 
chinery, a new molding machine, combination saw and some 
cther machines. 


The Shanahan Trolley Specialty Company, Little Falls, N. 
Y., have incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 for the 
manufacture of the Shanahan automatic trolley catcher and 
retriever. For the present the device will be manufactured by 
the Homer P. Snyder Mfg. Company of that city. The Board of 
Directors is composed of Thomas B., John N. and J. T. Shana- 
han of Gloversville, and H. P. Snyder and Edward S. Van Val- 
kenburg of Little Falls. 


The Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Mass., have com- 
pleted plans for two additional brick buildings in addition to the 
very large plant recently completed. Each of the new struc- 
tures will be 80 x 200 feet and three stories. 

The Freid Engineering Company, Orange, N. J., have secured 
option on the properties of Charles Oberly, Owen Oberly and 
Thomas Hyndshaw, at Stewartsville, N. J., with the intention of 
installing a cement p'ant in that town. Calvin T. Freid, the 
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inventor of the Freid gravity dry process &parators, has al- 
ready made arrangements for prospecting these properties, and 
expects to put drills on within the next few days. There will be 
a laboratory located on the property, and a chemist will have 
full charge of the prospecting. 


Work preliminary to the extensive development of the fa- 
mous Cerro de Pasco copper mines in Peru, South America, re- 
cently acquired by the Haggin-Vanderbilt syndicate, is being 
rapidly carried out under the supervision of Consulting Engineer 
Frank Klepetko, New York. Among the most recent contracts 
let for the huge reduction plant which will be built is that 
awarded the William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
for the steel plate construction work. including steel chimneys, 
furnace fiues, dust chambers and a large amount of piping con- 
necting the blast furnaces and converters to the chimneys. The 
latter are exceptionally large, one being 37 feet 7 inches at the 
bottom, 23 feet 6 inches at the top, inside dimensions, and 200 
feet high, the other 22 fect 6 inches at the bottom, 14 feet 4 
inches at the top, and 180 feet high. 


Business at the big New England loom works has fallen off. 
The Draper Machine Company, Hopedale, Mass., have gone on a 
45 hours a week schedule, and the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., have reduced their working force. 
One reason is the condition of the cotton market, which has seri- 
ously affected the demand for cotton working machinery, which 
includes also spinning and other machinery than looms employed 
in the manufacture of cotton cloth. The demand for woolen 
machinery is also considerably less than it was a few months 
ago. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co., Incorporated, Port Henry, N. Y., was held on Feb- 
ruary 9, and che present officers and directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing year, as follows: F. S. Witherbee, president; 
Warren Delano, Jr., vice-president ; W. C. Witherbee, treasurer ; 
L. W. Francis, secretary: W. T. Foote, Jr., Moses Taylor. About 
400,000 tons of ore were shipped from the Mineville operations 
during the year 1903. 

F. L. & J. C. Codman, Boston, Mass., who manufacture all 
kinds of loose and sewed buffing wheels, have recently estab- 
lished branch plants at 97-101 South Clinton street, Chicago, 
and Utica, N. Y. These additions have been made in order to 
take care of their growing business in the West, and to better 
serve their established trade. At Utica they have taken over 
the plant formerly occupied by W. H. Devine & Co., and will 
continue to make all the grades of wheels formerly made by 
that concern. They have also appointed Bennett & O'Connell 
Company, Chicago, general Western sales agents, and they will 
carry a complete line of stock. These changes will enable them 
to make prompt shipments under all circumstances. They 
make a very large line of sewed wheels under the brands Cham- 
pion and Victor. 

There is no truth in the current reports that the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va., 
intend to establish a plant for the manufacture of electrical 
machinery. 


The Armstrong Stove & Mfg. Company, whose office and 
salesroom were recently destroyed in the great Baltimore fire, 
have secured the large warehouse at 207 South Charles street, 
where they are prepared to fill all orders promptly. 


The American Metal Stamping Company, recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000, have two plants in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, and are about to erect’ a new plant, 
the plans for which have been completed. The machinery was 
purchased from the George Henderson; Machine Company, Ger- 
mantown. 


The National Construction Company, South Bend, Ind., 
have increased their capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 


Wm. E. Jeffreys, trustee in bankruptcy, sold the real estate, 
buildings and plant of the Hussey Mower & Implement Company 
of Knightstown, Ind., February 12, to Cobe & McKinnon, Chi- 
cago, for $7600. 

The Gustafson Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
just installed a complete line of pattern making machinery, 
specially constructed for the getting out of patterns for their 
self oiling car wheels. 


The Commercial Adding Machine Company, Cleveland, have 
submitted a proposition to the Chamber of Commerce of Elyria, 
Ohio, offering to locate their plant in that city. They agree to 
employ 500 men, and ask that $50,000 worth of stock be sub- 
scribed by local parties. The proposition is under considera- 
tion. 


The Woodruff Automobile Company, Akron, Ohio, have sub- 
mitted a proposition to the Board of Trade of Ashland, Ohio, 
for the removal of their factory to that place. They are manu- 
facturing a light gasoline automobile, and are desirous of se- 
curing larger facilities and increased capital. They propose to 
organize a new company with $100,000 capital stock. 


The Keeley Stove Company, Columbia, Pa., lost a store and 
warehouse in the fire at Baltimore, Md., iast week. The com- 
pany will lose nothing, except by interference with trade. 

The Johnstown Vehicle Mfg. Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
will apply for a charter at Harrisburg, Pa. Jacob Shank of 
Johnstown, Pa., is one of the directors. 
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40 THE IRON AGE. 


The Iron and Metal Trades 





The situation in the Iron trade can hardly be said 
to show any pronounced tendency. Pig Iron is a little 
weaker, but that is not new. Finished products, on the 
other hand, are generally firm, and a larger volume of 
business is being done. 

The railroads are purchasing equipment more freely. 
Transactions in Steel Rails in the past two weeks have 
aggregated at least 100,000 tons, and may have gone 
somewhat over that quantity. Negotiations are proceed- 
ing for further large lots, and manufacturers are confi- 
dent that the deadlock has at last been broken. Prices 
have not been changed, but it is asserted that buyers are 
protected against declines. Large orders are being given 
out by leading systems for Railroad Supplies of all kinds 
to cover requirements for the year, and in such instances, 
also, they are protected. 

Consumers of Steel Bars are reported to be purchas- 
ing more liberally, orders aggregating 30,000 tons hav- 
ing been placed by Ohio Implement makers. 

The exceedingly severe weather of the past week has 
interfered considerably with manufacturing operations. 
Railroads have been hampered in making deliveries of 
material or shipment 6f products, while rolling mills and 
other establishments not tightly housed have had their 
output heavily cut down. 

Pig Iron is weaker in the West and South. The 
Southern price, which had been held firmly for a time, 
has given way under the competition of Northern Iron 
in common markets. This was to be expected. The price 
will probably decline a little further, when another buy- 
ing movement may be expected, as there are plenty of 
consumers waiting for an opportunity to get in again 
on a lower level. 

The Light Sheet trade is again disturbed by the cut- 
ting of some of the independent mills. It was supposed 
that a basis had been reached which would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned and that prices would be main- 
tained, but it seems that this expectation was not well 
grounded. 

Old Material is firmly held in all markets, although 
the demand in ne case appears to be especially heavy. 


The railroad companies are credited with maintaining 
the strength of Scrap by withholding their accumulations 
from the market, but in many instances it is miniiidbalty 
impossible for them to collect their waste, especially 
track material, because of the depth of snow or the pro- 
tracted severe weather. The firmness of Scrap is in note- 
worthy contrast with the weakness of Pig Iron. 





February 18, 1904 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.17,Feb.10, Jan.20, Feb.18, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

eatetale....5c.00 0050's 0 4 che $14.50 $14.50 $14.75 $22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CRO 40.55.0606 rp adeanae®s 12.25 12.25 12.50 21.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 13.50 13.75 14.00 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........ 13.60 13.60 18.85 21.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ - 12.75 12.75 12.75 20.25 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.75 16.00 16.75 26.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 238.00 238.00 30.00 
Stee! Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.50 24.00 24.50 28.00 
Steel Billets, Chieago........-. 24.00 24.00 24.00 30.75 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 30.00 30.00 30.00 36.00 


Steel Rai's, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


©. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 11.50 11.00 10.00 18.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 13.50 12.50 12.00 20.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago.......... 16.50 16.50 15.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 1.00 15.50 16.00 23.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 14.50 14.00 13.50 24.00 
0. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 22.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.75 13.75 18.50 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.00 10.50 10.00 18.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars. Philadelphia. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.98% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 140 140 140 1.80 
Common Iron Bars. Pittsburgh. 1.84% 1.84% 1.29% 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.30 1380 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 2.00 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater..........--+ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh...........-. 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater...........-- 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh..........-- 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 


kelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 145 145 1.50 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.52%, 1.50 1.95 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.16 2.20 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 250 2.50 2.50 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.10 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.........-+-+ 12.50 12.12%,12.75 12.90 
Spelter, St. Louis...........-- 4.75 4.67% 4.70 4.85 
Lead, New York.......--.seee- 4.40 4.40 4.45 4.10 
Lead, Bt. Lous. ......creccees 4.82% 4.25 440 3.97% 
Tin, New YWork......-.ccsecee 28.874 27.95 28.50 29.20 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 6.50 7.00 
Nickel, New York........+-++- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.65 3.64 3.79 3.79 

————_——__- __———_- 
Chicago. 


FisHER BUILDING, February 17, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

The week just closed has been a dull one in both Pig 
Iron and Finished Iron and Steel products, although the 
reports from every hand indicate that the present week is 
opening up with heavier mails, larger inquiries and more 
active buying than the week previous. Pig Iron, both 
Northern and Southern, is losing ground, our last week’s 
prices being shaded 25c. to 50c. per ton in the report which 
follows. ‘This reduction in prices does not seem to have 
stimulated buying. It seems to be a case where the few 
fish that are to be caught will be seined as well with one 
size of mesh as another. Foundrymen are generally work- 
ing only a very small portion of their normal forces and are 
buying only from hand to mouth what Iron they must have. 
Iron and Steel Bars are both active, without change in 
price. Plates seem to show a little better tone than last 
week, with buying stimulated by a cut in price on the part 
of independents in light gauges in combination with 4-inch 
and heavier. Sheets have lost about $1 per ton of the price 
agreed upon by independents as noted last week. The 
awakening demand for Structurals seems to have suffered 
at least a temporary setback. Business in Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes is reported to be improving steadily, though slowly. 
Rumors of two large sales of Standard Section Rails cannot 
be accurately verified. One of these was said to be 35,000 
tons sold by the Illinois Steel Company to the Harriman 
roads and another 25,000 tons bought by the Lake Shore 
road from the Lackawanna Company. Old Materials con- 
tinue to show speculative strength, and many of the lines 
are again advanced 25c. and 50c. Coke is slow and dul! 
on the basis of $2 to $2.25, Connellsville ovens, for 72-hour 
Foundrv grades. 
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Pig Iron.—It is necessary to chronicle a reduction in 
prices on almost every item in the list, amounting to from 
25c. to 50c. per ton. The lack of general demand on the 
one hand and the appearance in the market of several large 
inquiries on the other has led to this weakening im price, and 
it would not be safe to say the bottom has been reached. 
The American Radiator Company are said to have placed 
an order for about 10,000 tons, which went largely to Ohio 
furnaces. A large manufacturer of Pipe and Fittings in 
Chicago, whose mill is in Ohio, has also bought or will buy 
a considerable tonnage. Northern Irons are reduced 25c., 
with Scotch showing a loss of 50c. Ohio Strong Softeners 
are down 50c. from last week’s quotations. All Southern 
Irons show a loss of 25c. The market for Foundry Iron 
seems to be in a condition where no reduction in price would 
bring forth a very large number or tonnage of orders from 
the fact that foundrymen are finding their business very 
slack. What orders are placed are almost invariably for 
immediate shipment, followed by wire tracer, and many 
melters having delayed too long, are now suffering the 
consequences, as the railroads seem to be thoroughly de- 
moralized and either cannot or do not handle freights with 
any degree of satisfaction. Railroad conditions are almost 
as bad as they were at their worst last year. We quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $15.75 to “ 00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.00 to 25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 13.50 to 1375 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Northern Scotch. No. 1.............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Ohio Strong Scfteners, No. 1......... oa to 15.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2......... 4.30 to 14.80 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. ia, 85to 15.85 
eS GR EL * Ba. sos ce adicwae nee 13.85 to 14.10 
es ee 13.35 to 13.60 
Southern Coke, a ee ere 12.85 to 13.10 
Mowtmerm Cate, Na. G.cccccccccccescs 12.35 to 12.60 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke. No. 2 Soft............ 13.35 to 13.60 
ee gh OR eae ee 12.35 to 12.60 
ee ere ee 12.10 to 12.35 
EL IIs onc c ccc cctiuaeses es 12.10 to 12.35 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... coee CO FOES 
Malleable Bessemer................2-+ 14.50 to 15.00 
7 ene 15.80 to 16.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon. ........... 17.05 to 18.55 
PE NL a Wok Cie h.n 6 bine cen nes 13.60 to 13.85 


Bars.—Bar Iron has rallied and is again strong at 1.40c., 
with large sales reported by the leading producers. Steel 
Bars are showing a better movement than for some time, 
particularly among Agricultural Implement manufacturers, 
who are specifying liberally. Steel Hoops, under the three- 
cornered competition between large producers, have been ham- 
mered down to 1.40c. rates, Pittsburgh, full extras, for No. 
13 and lighter in car lots, and 1.45c. to 1.50c. for less than 
car lots. From store Iron Bars are being sold at 1.60c. to 
1.75¢., full extras, and Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.75c., half 
extras, the lower price in each case being only for business 
that is exceptionally desirable, and is only quoted to large 
customers who buy extensively from store. Steel Hoops 
from store are still offered at 2.10c. to 2.20c. rates, full 
extras. 


Structural Material.—This has been rather a quiet 
week in this commodity, though several large buildings re- 
quiring from 1000 tons up are soon to be placed. A 600-ton 
order for adding two stories to the Rialto Building went to 
a local Structural shop. We quote: I-Beams and Channels 
up to and including 15 inches and Angles 3 inches on one 
leg and larger, 1.7644c., Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. 
Store prices on Structurals range from 1.95c. to 2c., cut to 
lengths of 5 feet and over, with occasional lots placed at 
1.90c. to meet competition. 


Plates.—The leading Western producer has persuaded 
himself that his Plate business is improving, and encourag- 
ing reports come from agents representing Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania mills. A feature of the Plate market is the fact that 
light gauges are being sold by independent mills at very 
low prices in combination with 44-inch and heavier at the 
association price, to induce buying, No. 10 being sold on 
the basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, or even less, when comb‘ned 
with desirable tonnages of heavier gauges. We quote: Tank 
Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c. to 1.81%4c.; Flange, 
1.8614c. to 1.9144c.; Marine, 1.96%4c. to 2.0114c.; Universal 
Mill Plates, 1.7644c. to 1.814%4.; 3-16 and No. 8, Tank qual- 
ity, 1.81%4c. to 1.8614c.; No. 10, 1.76%4e. to 1.8114c.; No. 12, 
1.7144c. to 1.764%4c. From store Plates are selling at 2c. for 
Tank quality, %4-inch and heavier; 2.10c. for 3-16; 2.15c. 
for No. 8; 2.20c. for No. 10, with 25c. per 100 Ibs. for Flange 
quality. 


Sheets.—While it is true that the agreement between 
independent manufacturers and the leading producer serves 
to stiffen prices, it is not true that the prices officially de- 
cided upon are being maintained, as there are a number of 
large producers outside of the agreement who have come 
out with quotations $1 to $2 per ton lower than the agree- 
ment. We therefore revise our prices on Sheets as follows: 
For one-pass Cold Rolled Sheets and one-pass Blue Annealed 
Sheets: No. 10, 1.9644c.; No. 12, 2.01%4c.: No. 14, 2.06%4c. : 
Nos. 16 and 17, 2.11%4c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2.1614c.: Nos. 22 
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o 24, 2.21l4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.2644c.; No. 27, 2.3144c.; 

28, 2.4116c.; No. 29, 2.71Y2c. ; No. 30, 2.81%4c. All in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, with 5c. per 100 Ibs. extra for 
less than carload shipments at the mill and 3c. higher 
freight ‘on less than carloads, making 8c. premium at Chi- 
cago for less than carloads in addition to the above prices. 
From store Blue Annealed Sheets are being sold at the fol- 
lowing prices: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. 
to 2.25¢.; No. 14, 2.30c. to 2.35¢c.; No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.45c. ; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c. to 2.55c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c. to 
2.60c.; No. 26, 2.65¢c. to 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.80c. ; 
No. 28, 2.80c. to 2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 30, 3.10c. 
to 3.15c. The same is true of Galvanized Sheets, which 
may be quoted as follows: Nos. 16 and 17, 2.51%4c.; Nos. 18 
to 21, 2.6644c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.8144c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.0114c.; No. 27, 3.21%4c.; No. 28, 3.45%4c.; No. 29, 3.8144¢. ; 
No. 30, 4.214%4c. These prices are about $1 per ton less than 
the 80 and 2% discount on which the agreed prices were 
approximately based. 


Billets.—It is understood here, but cannot be verified 
absolutely, that Open Hearth Forging Billets are being of- 
fered at less than the association price of $24, Chicago, for 
car lots. Standard Bessemer Billets are held at the pool 
figure of $24. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—This has been a week of small orders, 
aggregating only a fair tonnage, and not marked by a single 
sale of any magnitude from this market. We quote: 4inch 
Water Pipe, $27 per gross ton, in carload lots, Chicago; 
6 to 12 inch Water Pipe, $26 per ton; Pipe larger than 12- 
inch, $25 per ton; Gas Pipe, $1 per ton higher. 


Merchant Pipe.—No changes are announced in the 
Pipe list or discounts. We quote: 


-——Steel Pipe.—, -—Guar. Wr’ght Iron.—, 
B k alv. 


lack. Galv. ac’ 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% to & caee* o> | 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 
Ser Eas dss a Wo wewes 70.35 60.35 67.35 57.35 
Y to ene" 74.35 6435 71.35 61.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway has placed an order for between 10,000 and 15,000 
2-inch 11-gauge Locomotive Tubes ranging from 15 to 18 
feet long. While the established net price on these Tubes 
is 16c. per foot, it is understood that this price was shaded 
considerably on this order. No changes have been made on 
Merchant Tube, and ruling discounts are therefore repeated, 
as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel Iron. steel. 
1 oe 2 RES as ou ae ave«e 42.35 38.85 53.35 
1 Sere ee $7.35 40.35 
21 Sie | ROR Mtg eS EE. 2! 57.45 42.35 40.35 
{ up to 4 in 
Die As 565 6 Sod 8 8 63.35 49.85 2 — 


ee OS 6 ec we dels cweea 54.85 37.35 
There has been no change made in the discounts on Boiler 


Tubes from Chicago jobbers’ stock, which are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. lron. steel. 
1 Y 3 inches. oeaee heey 40 35 387% 
21 Nb tt a a dk 50 32% 35 
2% to i CN 6 6s vies «wine 60 45 45 
6 inches and larger........... 50 32% 


Merchant Steel.—A good business is being booked in 
the shape of specifications on contracts, with here and there 
a new order of some magnitude in Bars and Shapes required 
by Agricultural Implement manufacturers. Prices remain 
as follows: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general trade, 
2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.7144c. to 
1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 1.76%4c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.61%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; 
Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.11%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
6l4c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; Shafting at 52 per 
cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car lots. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The leading Western pro- 
ducer, who is credited by the daily newspapers with having 
taken an order for 35,000 tons of Standard Sections for the 
Harriman roads, declines either to deny or affirm the state- 
ment. The statement published in the daily newspapers 
also that the Lackawanna Steel Company secured an order 
for 25,000 tons from the Lake Shore road cannot be veri- 
fied, but it is known that the Lackawanna Company are 
making heavy inroads into the sales of the United States 
Steel Corporation mills. We quote $28 per ton, Chicago, 
for Standard Section Rails, in large lots, and $24.50 to $26 
for Light Section Rails, f.0.b. Chicago or Milwaukee. Track 
Supplies are quoted nominally at 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Spikes at 
1.70c. to 1.80c., base; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.45c., base, 
with Square Nuts, and 15c. extra for Hexagon Nuts, all 
f.o.b. Chicago or Joliet. 

Old Materials.—The Santa Fé road has issued a list of 
Old Materials, upon which it asks for bids, to close on 
Thursday, February 18. The list embraces about 5000 tons 
of Material and must represent the accumulation of a num- 
ber of months on the part of that road. Following prece- 
dents, it is likely that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
will absorb much of the Material listed, as their geograph- 
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ical position in reference to the location of the Scrap owned 
by this road is favorable. Dealers are still bulling the 
market in the face of slack G@emand for Old Materials, and 
the railroads are also using every artifice to keep prices up 
to the fictitious point. Advances of from 25c. to 50c. per 
ton are noted on Old Steel Rails, Car Wheels, Heavy Melt- 
ing Scrap, Iron Fish Plates, Cast Scrap and Agricultural 
Malleable, and a reduction of 50c. on Busheling and Wrought 
Pipe. We quote as follows per gross ton, Chicago: 


Ole TRO Ts is on kd bo dds cape ov abe .- $16.50 to $17.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over..... +. 13.25to 13.75 
Old Stee! Rails, less than 4 feet...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

SEEOM. fa rtaih bibs > 2c ans Xe bh omea 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Reloving Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
Old Car ‘Wheelt. oi... iris céceecscee 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 11.00 to 11.50 
ies ectie «b-01sine « tunis aerated 9.00 to 10.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
BOO A PORNO s.6 « o050 2 sb eanmetees's $13.50 to $14.00 
i Sy Ms a aon anise 0x 64 & OR 0.008 16.50 to 17.00 
Oe Ci Me cd cscuchaspebeéee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.50 to 12.00 
it kh ithtia oa Ohi 6 Ute 4.0 0-4 oa, 13.00 to 13.50 
BOO: TD RPORNE WON icc ccc ccccccecs 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 8.50to 9.00 
DON Se Pn ns woes sce 60% ads 8.00 to 8.50 
© ¢ Steel Asie Turtings...,....cce0. 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.50to 7.75 
I ii ahd ake 4028 wv tm 8'0 0,020 4.00to 4.50 
RE PTS 6 0.0 © p.p0.0 0 8 on'6 0% 4.00to 4.50 
Se BOM eis cobchecvdibwecs 8.50to 9.00 
Heavy Cast aren eT eee ee ee 11,50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad Malleable...............605 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—Copper is firm, Casting being held at 125%c. 
and Lake at 12%c. Pig Tin is about 4c. lower and is 
quoted at 29%4c. to 30c. Pig Lead is steady at 4.40c. in 
50-ton lots, 4.45c. in car lots, and 4.60c. to 4.75c. in ton lots 
or less. Spelter is firm at 4.85c. in car lots and 5.10c. in 
less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is selling at 5.65c. per Jb. for 
ear lots of 600-lb. casks, with 20c. advance for less than 
car lots. Old Metals are steady at previous prices. We 
quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 11%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 
10%4c.; Copper Clips, 10%c.; Red Brass, 10%c.; Red Brass 
Borings, 8%c.; Yellow Brass, heavy, 8%c.; Yellow Brass 
Borings, 6%c.; Light Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25¢.; Tea 
Lead, 3.85c.; Zinc, 35¢c.; Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 19¢. 

Tin Plate.—The movement in Tin Plate is moderately 
active and steady. We quote $3.64, Chicago, for 100-lb. box 
of 14 x 20 prime Bessemer Coke Tin in car lots. 


Coke.—The activity in the East has evidently not 
reached the Chicago market on Coke, as high class 72-hour 
Foundry Coke here has gone begging at $4.65, which is 
equivalent to $2 at the ovens, in spite of the fact that a 
car shortage and general demoralization of freight traffic, 
due to the extreme cold weather, have made it difficult to 
secure shipments. We quote Connellsville Foundry Coke, 
$2 to $2.25 at the ovens, or $4.65 to $4.90, Chicago. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREST BUILDING, February 16, 1904. 

The general tone of the market shows improvement, and 
the feeling in consequence is more hopeful. The change is 
due to a variety of influences, the first being the expectation 
of a demand due to the Baltimore fire, the second to depleted 
stocks, and the third, to the usual movement in anticipation 
of the spring trade. For the time being the improvement 
is confined strictly to finished products, and so far has not 
affected Pig Iron. On the contrary, the large increase in the 
output by the United States Steel Corporation has had a de- 
pressing influence, and while prices are not lower, buyers 
have assumed a more conservative attitude, and are taking 
only such quantities as are required for immediate use. Still 
the trade are disposed to take a somewhat hopeful view of 
the situation, and while no improvement in prices or any 
important increase in the volume of business is expected, the 
tendency should be towards better conditions. The extra- 
ordinarily large increase in the production of Pig Iron, how- 
ever, will probably more than discount the anticipated im- 
provement in finished products, so that for the present con- 
servative operations are regarded as advisable. The political 
as well as the financial situation is too unsettled to warrant 
extreme optimism, and an increase of practically 50 per cent. 
in the production of Pig Iron is certainly as much if not more 
than is warranted by anything that is in sight at the present 
time. While the immediate outlook is undoubtedly more 
cheerful than it has been for a considerable time, there are 
many uncertainties which must be eliminated before con- 
fidence can be completely re-established. 

Pig Iron,—The demand for Pig Iron is of an irregular 
and spasmodie character. In spots there are evidences of a 
decided improvement; in others, things are as dull as they 
have been at any time during the past six months. Mill Irons 
have been fairly taken at good prices, say $12.50 to $13, f.o.b. 
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cars at furnace, while ordinary grades have brought similar 
prices delivered in buyers’ yards. There is also a demand 
for Pipe founding purposes, but the advance in freights from 
Southern points has made it difficult to put the business 
through, as buyers’ ideas are not much over $12 for water de- 
liveries. The change in rates, which went into effect on the 
15th, is causing a good deal of confusion, and for the time 
being retards business in Southern Iron, the advance varying 
in some cases from 25c. to 50c. per ton, while at other points 
there is hardly any change at all. Meanwhile it holds up a 
good deal of business which might possibly go through under 
the old rates, but will not at new rates, unless sellers are 
willing to stand for the difference in cost of deliveries. 
Northern Foundry Irons are dull at unchanged prices. There 
is a little more business, perhaps, but it is hard to convince 
buyers that prices will be any better, so that they buy only 
in quantities sufficient to carry them three or four weeks 
ahead. Under such conditions it is impossible to say whether 
the market is better or worse, but it looks as though it 
might not require much to turn it either way. If aggressive 
buying sets in the market would easily respond to it, while a 
continuance of present conditions would probably result in 
lower prices all around. Basic and Low Phosphorus Irons 
are neglected, but there is no change in quotations, which 
remain about as follows for Philadelphia and nearby points: 


Tia 2 te MOET 6 oo co ok 0 cae ceeue ress $15.50 to $16.00 
MO. DS te GOOEY «on orp noses eb eandece 14.50 to 15.00 
Oe PR ees 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern No. 2, on dock.........-+-+++ 13.25 to 13.50 
Standard Gray ne eee es ener bawess « 1350 1355 
ra Ne i646 60.0 VO CORE T s 3. 
Rema T wemmree sis tse csusests 13.75 to 13.85 


Steel.—There is a good demand, and mills are filling up 
very nicely. Most of the business is in small and medium 
sized lots, but these are sufficient to give moderately full em- 
ployment to the mills in this district, prices being about 
$24.50 to $25 delivered. 

Plates.—There is quite an improvement in the Plate 
trade, with some promise of a good business in the near fu- 
ture. The mills are doing very much better than during the 
past four or five months, and new business in sight is very 
encouraging. Prices as last quoted—viz. : 


Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
—— va 
Tank Steel, 4% inch and heavier....... 1.7 ° 
Tank Steel, 3-16 imch.............6+- 1.831 1.88 
Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G..... 1.88 1.933 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G...1.98 2.03 
Flange or Boiler Steel.............-- 1.83 1.88 
Commercial Fire Box Steel........... 1.93 1.98 
Mil Mota Bleed, ..00.0 vp06 coccdeoes 2.03% 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.23% 2.28% 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per Ib. extra. 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 S 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ . 25 . 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ 5 - 
Plates over 130 inches............++- 1,00 


“All sketches (excepting straight taper 
lates varying not more than 4 
nehes in width at ends, narrowest 
end being not less than 30 inches).. 4 


Complete Cireles.... 0.200 ccc ccccccce’s 2 
Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—There is a distinct improvement 
in this department, but something considerably better is ex- 
pected in the near future. Large consumers are getting in 
more business and have good prospects in. most lines, al- 
though nothing is expected beyond what can be promptly 
supplied. The demand for construction in Baltimore will 
no doubt be felt in the near future, but it will probably cover 
an extended period, so that the business can be handled with- 
out interfering with the regular routine trade. Prices un- 
changed as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%4c. 
to 1.85¢., according to specification, and small Angles, 1.50c. 
to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The Bar trade shows continued improvement, and 
1.30c. mill is now an inside figure for Refined Iron. Some 
are firm at 1.85c. and in a general way, 1.35c. to 1.45c., de 
livered, is about as well as buyers can do on strictly Refined 
Iron. Steel Bars are more active at 1.43%4c. to 1.45c., with 
some talk of a slight advance if the demand continues as 
some think it will. 

Sheets.—There is a full demand for Sheets, and mills 
are now satisfactorily employed on both thin Sheets and the 
heavier grades as well. Prices firm, and in some cases slight- 
ly dearer. 

Old Material.—There is a very much stronger demand 
for Old Material, and prices are higher all around. There is 
quite a difference of opinion in regard to the present move- 
ment; some think it will be higher before the end of the 
month, others think it is due to a temporary scarcity and 
that the advance will not hold. Meanwhile those who need 
Scrap have to pay pretty full prices. Bids and offers are 
about as follows: 


Gras Benet! BAR dss inne C8 6GKEe bi vbledt $13.50 to $14.00 
BeGvy, Btee) SCrap.. ores. ocecccceve 12.75 to 13.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal....... 16.00 to 17.00 
ees, SEE SIND, vc in o wh nw W's uipae bees 16.00 to 17.00 
ee ee Ss 6 ob cha bas bose 6h ahs wad 15.00 to 16.00 
Gee ME 0 86 cb be vb eo HU UCe Owe tes 18.00 to 19.00 
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Old Car Wheels... ..ccccccccccsceces 13.00 to 13.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 16.00to 17.00 
Country. Scrap... ..cccccccccvecesces 14.00 to 15.00 
Machinery Serap......ccccecccecccves 12.75 to 13.25 
No: 2 Light Serap......cccscccevens 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Light (Ordimary).............-. 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Turnings...........+--++++.5 9.25to 9.75 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast BoOrim@e. ...ccsccccccccccccccces 7.00 to 7.50 
DPC Ce Tree Tere ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought Iron Pipe.......-.ssesecees 12.00 to 12.50 


A charter has been granted to the Eastern Iron & Steel 
Merchants’ Association in Philadelphia, composed of the 
leading Iron and Steel merchants in this district. The offi- 
cers are as follows: Frank Samuel, president; E. B. Leaf, 
vice-president ; Charles Barns, secretary and treasurer. The 
object of the association is to endeavor to improve the condi- 
tions governing all sales of Scrap Material, and to induce a 
more friendly relation between the manufacturers and 
dealers. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 16, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—The failure of the Ore producers to arrive at 
some common ground upon which their differences might be 
adjusted has depressed that market. The discussion of the 
situation since the meeting a week ago leads to the belief 
that their differences are such as to make a settlement vir- 
tually impossible, even though strenuous efforts will be 
made to bring peace out of the present discord. The esti- 
mates of possible production are, however, being assailed. 
Some of the producers take exception to the statement 
made that production will be curtailed as greatly as stated 
in some of the authorized reports of the Ore association 
meeting. One authority puts the estimated output as low 
as 13,000,000 tons, while the maximum has been 15,000,000 
tons. The discussion which has been caused by this state- 
ment makes it plain that the estimates are made upon the 
present consumption of Ore, which it is hardly believed 
represents the possible consumption of Ore throughout this 
year. It is now recognized that the supplies of Ore on 
hand will keep the furnaces busy until the first of next 
September. That is, of course, the most pessimistic view of 
the situation. The usual calculation is that the amount of 
Ore brought down the lakes during a season will last until 
the first of the following June. Upon that sort of a com- 
putation the present excess supply, conditions continuing 
as they are, will be only enough for three months’ consump- 
tion. That amount being deducted from the movement for 
1908 will not bring the amount required for the coming 
year down to such figures as were seen in the estimate of 
the Ore association. The critics of the original statement 
take another view of the situation. It is well known in 
Iron Ore circles that the territory which is tributary to the 
Lake Superior region is constantly increasing in extent. 
In addition the active blast furnaces in that territory are 
increasing. This brings about a constantly increasing Ore 
demand. The new territory alone, drawing its supply from 
the old Lake Superior region, argues against the possibility 
of such a radical curtailment as was proposed by the asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting. The members of the asso- 
ciation, who were authority for the first statement, say that, 
however accurate this technical objection might seem, the 
facts remain that the production will be radically curtailed. 


Pig Iron.—The market during the past week has been 
rather weak and dull, with the possible exception of very 
low grade Iron, which is being sold for use instead of Scrap. 
The conditions are peculiar which permit any such state 
of affairs and are of necessity of a temporary nature. Some 
sales of Foundry have been made this week, aggregating 
good tonnage. Some’ lots are being sold for immediate ship- 
ment and others entailing deliveries through the next few 
months, one contract of fair size running to August. Prices 
have been sagging and it is realized that the present basis 
of prices is possibly not the bottom, the trend being down- 
ward still. 'The Southern furnaces are out of this territory 
as any factor whatever. The Bessemer and Basic trades 
are dull and lifeless. The Coke situation is easier. The car 
shortage prevalent in this territory has not hindered the 
movement of Coke, and the market is well supplied, but 
fairly firm, bottom having been reached. Good 72-hour 
Foundry Coke is selling between $2.25 and $2.50, and Fur- 
nace Coke brings $1.50 to $1.65. Pig Iron prices are quoted, 
f.o.b. cars, Cleveland : 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $14.00 to $14.25 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.00 to 138.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke. No. 1 Soft............ 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... ....to 16.95 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ ....to 23.45 
Scuthern Charcoal No. 1............ 20.00 to 20.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The market for Bars has 
assumed the center of interest for the past week. There 
have been advancing tendencies all through the trade and 
heavier buying than at any time for six months. Such a 
buying movement as might reasonably have been expected 
about July 1 seems now to be setting in on Steel Bars. 
The difference is that then the market would have been 
steady, whereas at present it is of a spasmodic nature. The 
developments, nevertheless, are very satisfactory. For the 
first time in several months the matter of delivery is being 
discussed in Steel Bars. This is the result of the placing 
of several contracts for 5000 tons for practically immediate 
shipment. It is known that one order for upward of 2000 
tons was turned down because delivery could not be made 
inside of three weeks, and the best delivery possible now is 
in a week or ten days. The mills are getting, therefor, in 
a very comfortable position. Recent contracting has reached 
if not exceeded, 30,000 tons. There has been some suspicion 
that this buying movement is preliminary to the advancing 
of prices, which is expected at any time now. The strength 
in Bar Iron prices grows out of the normal demands for 
the trade, complicated by the excessive price of Scrap, which 
compels the mills to protect themselves. At any rate the 
market is advancing and seems to gain some strength in the 
process, The best quotations heard here are 1.30c., Youngs- 
town, on very good specifications, while on assorted lots the 
mills are demanding 1.35c. to 1.40c., Cleveland. Bar Steel 
prices for the time being have not changed, holding at 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, and 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for Open 
Hearth. There has been an improved demand for Sheets, 
but it is now evident that the smaller mills are getting the 
bulk of the trade. The failure among them to come to an 
agreement to hold up prices soon caused a loss of whatever 
advantage had been gained, and the result is that a very un- 
even market exists. Prices are purely nominal, the asso- 
ciation list being 2.50c. for No. 27 Black Sheets out of stock; 
2.35¢c. for No. 27 one-pass Cold Rolled, in car lots at the 
mill; 75, 10 and 2% off list for No. 22 and lighter of Gal- 
vanized Sheets out of stock, and 75 and 10 off list for the 
heavier gauges. The Billet market has been fair only. The 
talk of reduced prices has been quieted by the sale here of 
several small lots of Bessemer 4 x 4 at $23.50, Cleveland. 
The smaller interests are also buying Rails to a certain 
extent, the price having held steady at $28 on one small sale. 
Not much is to be said of the Structural or Plate trades. 
The market in that respect is exceedingly dull, which is in 
part attributed to the state of the weather, which makes 
building operations impossible. The prices on both ma- 
terials have held steady at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. This market 
hears of a very good trade in Wire and Nails, that line of 
trade being especially heavy, the demand coming from the 
West. 


Old Material.—There is some strength to the Scrap 
market, but not based upon sales. The tone of the market 
has been such as to warrant the advancing of prices. The 
return to a lower level seems necessary, however, before 
much business is done, since low grade Pig Iron is being 
substituted for Scrap. The prices revised are quoted as 
follows, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $14 .to $15; Old 
Iron Rails, $15 to $16; Old Car Wheels, $13.50 to $14.50; 
Railroad Malleable, $11.50 to $12.50; Heavy Melting Steel, 
$12. All net tons: Cast Borings, $5; No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $12 to $12.50; No. 1 Busheling, $11 to $12; 
Wrought Turnings, $7.50; Iron Car Axles, $18; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $11.50 to $12; Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 


—~+e—__—_ 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 17, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

While in a general way the market for Pig Iron may be 
said to be unchanged, both as to Northern and Southern 
products, yet the general feeling is also a little bit weaker. 
A number of companies North and South are showing a 
good deal of restlessness under the continued dullness. The 
most conservative view of the market is that a sacrifice of 
prices at this time would not bring buyers into the field, and 
a cut of 25c. or even 50c. would only be met by a counter 
demand for as much more in the way of concession. The fact 
of the matter is it is almost an impossibility to arrive at the 
absolute status of the business, as under present conditions 
sellers and buyers have a way of getting together without 
notifying the trade at large. For that reason some people 
think that the actual sales are larger than they appear to be 
on the surface. Several large buyers who were in the market 
for immediate needs are reported to have bought, but very 
little out of the large amount of tonnage they claimed to be 
seeking. The general reported business is of a retail sort, 
and there is nothing to indicate a revival in the immediate 
future. There is practically no change in quotations, and 
while there are rumors that Iron is being offered, and in 
some instances sold, on the basis of $9.25, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry, yet there does not appear to be enough body 
in their report to impress itself upon the general sense of 
values. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincin- 
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nati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


re Cee ON, dca yc acc 0b 8. $13.00 to $13.25 
Beatheors Cot No. Bois. ois ee oe ecles 12.256to 12.75 
Seuthern. Coles, Mo: S...... 00s nce semen 11.75 to 12.25 
aS ee eer 11.25 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.75 to 18.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.25 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Foige.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.75 to 11.00 
ae SR BRAS 16.15 to 16.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3..........-. 13.15 to 13.40 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $18.75 to $19.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.75 to 19.00 

Coke.—Coke continues to be dull, and sellers indicate a 
willingness to shade prices a little if deferred business could 
be secured. About the best price quotable here is $2 for 
West Virginia and Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. the ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—Structural Iron, which has been con- 
spicuously heavy for some time, is beginning to show a little 
seasonable activity. The market has more inquiries and 
specifications are being furnished in some cases. The Bar 
trade is still pretty good. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.75c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.48¢., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., 
with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams 
and Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates %4-inch and 
heavier, 1.78c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 
16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14- 
gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c. ; Steel 
Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is still quiet and without very 
much change to quotations. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$10.50 to $11 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per net ton; 
Iron Rails, $14 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, $10 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per gross ton; 
Car Wheels, $11 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $]0 
per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per 
gross ton. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, February 17, 1904. 


Though the market is “ looking up” a little there has been 
practically no change in general conditions from those of the 
previous week. Business still continues to consist wholly of 
small orders, which, however, are coming in in fair volume. 
Some fresh inquiries of importance have come in, and the 
machine tool houses are figuring on several fair-sized lots, 
which will probably result in some orders above the present 
average within the next few weeks. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad have 
sent out specifications for about $10,000 worth of tools for 
their shops at Scranton, Pa., but it is not expected that 
purchases will be made for some time to come, probably not 
before spring. 

The Queen & Crescent route can be added to the list of 
railroad companies who will require considerable new ma- 
chinery in the near futire. They propose to extensively en- 
large their shops at Ludlow, Ky., and also their Chattanooga 
shops. We are informed that the company have not yet pur- 
chased the equipment for their proposed addition. J. P. 
McQueen, superintendent of motive power, with offices at 
Ludlow, Ky., has the matter in charge. 

That the Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, are to em- 
bark in the manufacture of electrical apparatus in competi- 
tion with the General Electric Company and the Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Company, we can state as a positive 
fact, and the trade will soon witness the appearance of an 
Allis-Chalmers turbo-generator, besides a full line of electrical 
apparatus. John F. Kelly of the John F. Kelly Engineering 
Company, 149 Broadway, New York, has been elected electrical 
director of the Allis-Chalmers Company, and will be an im- 
portant factor in developing the electrical end of the business, 
probably as consulting engineer in that department. As 
noted in these columns last week, Mr. Kelly was prominently 
identified with the development of the Stanley Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. While no official details are at hand, 
we understand from a reliable source that the plans of the 
company for the establishment of the electrical department 
have progressed more rapidly than is generally supposed, and 
that they will be in the field soliciting orders within a very 
short time. The company have large and fully equipped 
shops, which, with the proper patterns and some minor 
changes, can very well produce a complete line of electrical 
machinery. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company, 52 William 
street, New York, who last week issued specifications for 
a good sized lot of machine tools, will, within a few days, 
send out specifications for a 5-ton traveling crane of special 
construction for their Cudahy, Wis., plant. The shops are 
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so full of work that the superintendent, F. M. Davis, has 
been unable to give the necessary time to complete a full list 
of their mechanical requirements. It is expected, however, 
that in the course of another week specifications for consid- 
erable additional equipment will be prepared and sent to the 
trade. 

It is probable that the Lake Brie Boiler Works, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will require considerable new machinery for their 
proposed extension. The company recently incorporated 
their business with a capital stock of $100,000, and will 
materially increase their facilities for the manufacture of 
all kinds of heavy plate iron work, making a specialty of 
high class marine boiler work, general contracting, &c. 
Large additions will be erected which will be equipped with 
modern machinery. Richard Hammond is president. 

Since the completion and successful operation of the 
large fire pumping plant in Philadelphia, other cities, espe- 
cially those situated on large bodies of water, are looking 
into the matter with the view of securing better fire pro- 
tection. When the New York fire engines were in Baltimore 
they got along very well with salt water, and Mayor Mc- 
Clellan is planning to utilize the water of the East and 
North rivers to fight flames. In a letter sent out to the 
Fire Commissioner, Water Commissioner and President of 
the borough he suggests the establishment of an auxiliary 
hydrant system with pumping stations along the river fronts. 
It is understood that the system has the indorsement of the 
officials of the city. It is also proposed to erect a pumping 
station at Coney Island for the protection of property in 
that section. 

Those keeping in touch with the United Lead Company, 
71 Broadway, New York, will in the near future be rewarded 
with some nice orders for lead working machinery, as well 
as general machine shop tools. It will be remembered that 
the details of their large new plant at Granite City, III, 
were fully given in these columns some time ago. Work on 
this plant, we understand, is progressing nicely. The com- 
pany have recently secured a site in Perth Amboy, N. J., 
where they will erect this summer a large plant for the 
manufacture of white lead, shot, lead pipe, &c. They are 
now about to begin preparing the plans for the buildings, and 
as soon as these are completed, work of construction will 
be commenced. 

The Greer-Clarkson Company, Lebanon, Pa., who recently 
incorporated their business, are erecting shops at Manheim, 
Pa., the main building of which is a machine shop, 50 x 150 
feet, of saw tooth type, and which will be electrically 
equipped. In the spring they will erect a larger structural 
shop. The company, who will move their offices to Manheim 
about March 15, manufacture automatic screw machines, 
electric hoists, and do a general engineering business. The 
officers are R. C. Greer, president; R. S. Bishop, vice- 
president; J. H. H. Muirhead, secretary, and D. R. Clark- 
son, treasurer and manager. The company would be pleased 
to receive catalogues from machinery houses for their files. 

Besides a complete flour mill equipment, 4000 horse- 
power of boilers and engines divided into two units will be 
required by the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, 
Produce Exchange, New York, for their new plant. The 
company have secured a site at Corlears and Water streets, 
200 x 225 feet, where they will erect a 10,000 barrel mill 
with power plant, plans for which are being prepared. It 
is their intention to begin construction early in the spring 
and to have the mill in operation as early in the summer 
as possible. They have also secured under lease neighboring 
property covered with five-story warehouses, which will be 
kept in their present shape. Valuable water front privileges 
are also included in the lease. 

The Department of Public Health and Charities, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will shortly invite. bids for the erection and 
equipment of a power plant, to cost $125,000, for the new 
municipal hospital in the Thirty-third Ward. 

The Federal Government is preparing to undertake a 
large irrigation enterprise in Utah. It provides for canals, 
reservoirs and other improvements that will reclaim 1,000,000 
acres of land in Salt Lake, Cache and Utah valleys. In- 
cluded in the project are diverting canals for the Bear River. 
a tunnel through the mountains and the building of a canal 
along the Wasatch Moutnains. The whole scheme is esti- 
mated to cost about $5,000,000, 

The Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
IIL, will be represented in the East by John MacCormack. 
late chief engineer of the American Stoker Company, who 
has opened offices at 52 Broadway, New York. ‘ 

The only bid received for the construction of the drv 
dock at the New York Navy Yard, that of R. G. Packard. 
has been rejected as excessive in amount, and plans and 
specifications will be revised so as to bring the design within 
the amount available. 


; Bids were opened February 9 for supplies for the follow- 
ing navy yards: 


League Island and Washington. 


Bidder 43. New Jersey Found ’ 7 
New York, ndry & Machine Company, 


45. American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. |. 
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60. Holtzer-Cabot Electrical Company, Boston, Mass. 
78. Greer-Clarkson Company, Lebanon, Pa., informal. 
Class 37. Washington—One simple geared single speed 
electric deck winch, 1000 pounds capacity—Bidder 45, $670; 
60, $950; 78, $1025; 48, $1310. 


Portsmouth and Boston. 


Bidder 4. Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

9. Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, III. 

10. Alfred Box Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

18. H. A. Rodgers, New York. 

30. Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliff, Ohio. 

45. Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston, Mass. 

46. Sherman-Brown-Bement Company, New York. 

57. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

61. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 

65. Thresher Electric Company, New York. 

67. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

70. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

84. Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

89. Greer-Clarkson Company, Lebanon, Pa., informal. 

95. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

96. Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

101. Tate, Jones & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

102. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

103. Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston, Mass. 

108. Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

109. J. B. Roache, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

116. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

131. Dennison Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

Class 15. Ten 7-ton and six 15-ton hydraulic jacks—Bid- 
der 18, $739; 16, $767.60; 46, $784.64 ; 95, $786; 103, $791; 
45, $786; 109, $832; 70, $872. 

Class 18. One electric deck winch—Bidder 61, $17 
102, $1995; 65, $2159; 89, $2156. 

Class 19. One electric traveling crane of 20,000 pounds 
capacity—Bidder 96, $2837; 57, $2990; 4, $3000; 10, 
$3000; 84, $3200; 116, $3275; 16, $3234 and $3180; 9, 
$3350, $3200, $3250 and $3100; 30, $3450; 67, $3655; 108, 
$4564. 

Class 20. One 20-ton, 5-ton auxiliary hoist, four-motor 
electric traveling crane—Bidder 96, $3847; 10, $3850; 9, 
$3890 and $3750; 4, $4200; 57, $4500; 116, $4740; 67, 
$4845; 30, $4900; 16, $4970 and $4460; 84, $5200; 108, 
$6178. 

Class 21. One forge furnace, one heating furnace, one 
welding furnace, one rod heating furnace, one bolt furnace, 
one drop forge furnace and one tool dressing furnace— 
Bidder 131, $4605; 101, $4865. 


Company, 





Adams & Schwab, consulting engineers, Baltimore, Md., 
formerly with offices at 1231 Calvert Building, in that city, 
have located at 7 Clay street, and request catalogues cover- 
ing appliances in connection with the installation of electric 
lighting and power plants, steam power plants, water sup- 
ply, heating and ventilating, fire protection of buildings, 
plumbing, &c., as their files were completely destroyed in 
the recent conflagration in that city. 





Metal Market. 


New York, February 17, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Scarcity of spot was the dominant factor of 
the market during the week. This condition became especial- 
ly pronounced at the close of last week, when the market 
seemed to be absolutely bare of spot metal. Delay in the 
arrival and discharging of steamers bringing supplies of Tin 
was mainly accountable for the scarcity which prevailed. 
Two vessels which came in on Monday, having between them 
ever 200 tons, did nothing to relieve the current stringency, 
as their cargoes had already been disposed of. Another ar- 
rival later in the week, however, replenished the spot supply 
to some extent and served to ease the market. The effect of 
the temporary scarcity was to send spot prices upward sharp- 
ly, both here and in London. At the close the market was 
easier, owing to better deliveries from vessels in port, and 
prices had come down a few points from the high level 
reached earlier in the week. At this writing, spot is quoted 
at 28%c. to 28% c., February at 28c. to 28lic., and March at 
27i4c. to 27%c. The domestic buying movement is still light, 
although rather more active than it was a month ago. Re- 
ports of shipments of Tin from the Straits in the first half 
of February showed an aggregate of 3406 tons, as compared 
with 1520 tons during the corresponding period of 1903. This 
means that since the first of the year shipments of Tin from 
the Straits have been 2500 tons larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1903, which fact would seem to preclude any 
radical upward movement in prices. Arrivals so far this 
month have amounted to 1755 tons, with about 3878 tons 
afloat. The London market is higher, the cable to-day quot- 
ing £125 10s. for spot and £125 17s. 6d. for futures. 
Copper.—The metal has stiffened during the week, but 
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without any noteworthy increase in the domestic consumptive 
demand, which continues slow. It is strongly doubted 
whether the present higher level of prices can be maintained, 
due as they are to manipulation rather than to natural 
causes of supply and demand. Holders are said to be anxious 
to unload some of their accumulating stocks, which would 
indicate the possibility of lower quotations rather than 
higher. The market is decidedly dull. At the close, quota- 
tions on the New York Metal Exchange were as follows: 
Lake, 12\4c. to 12%c.; Electrolytic, 12%c. to 125¢c.; Casting, 
12%c. to 125¢c. London has advanced £1 10s. during the 
week, the closing cables to-day being: Spot, £57; futures, 
£56 Ts. 6d.; best selected, £60. Exports so far this month 
have amounted to about 5700 tons, showing a heavy decline 
as compared with last month’s shipments. 


Pig Lead.—The situation is without notable change, al- 
though the demand for spot Lead has shown some increase. 
Spot metal is still scarce, owing to transportation delays in 
the West. Prices are firm at the recently announced figures 
of the American Smelting & Refining Company—viz., 4.40c. 
for 50-ton lots of Desilverized, shipments from the West to 
be made upon receipt of order. Spot in store is quoted here 
10c. higher, at 4.50c. to 4.60c. St. Louis has advanced We. to 
4.3244c. to 4.37%4c. London is a shade lower, being £11 12s. 
6d. by to-day’s cable. 

Spelter.—This metal is firmer and about ce. higher, 
although the demand has not increased to any great extent. 
Purchasing is of moderate character, but seems to be of 
sufficient volume to absorb all offerings for early delivery, 
the transportation delays in the West having affected ship- 
ments to this market. Spot is quoted here at 5c. to 5.10c. 
St. Louis telegraphs 4.75c., and London cables £21 12s. 64., 
a slight decline from last week’s figures. 


Antimony.—On a quickening demand, induced by the 
likelihood that the war in the East will cut off shipments 
of Antimony from Japan, prices have stiffened, with pros- 
pects of going higher. At the close to-day Cookson’s was 
quoted at 7%4c. to 8c.; Hallett’s at Tc. to 74c., and other 
brands at 64%4c. to 6%c. 


Nickel.—This metal is held firmly, with the usual vol- 
ume of business passing. Large lots are quoted at 40c. to 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The tone of the market is steady. 
of 76% lbs. are quoted at $47 to $47.50. 
£8 5s. 


Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is very quiet, and 
the market as a whole presents a dull appearance, trans- 
actions being of an ordinary type and the outlook not very 
favorable. Quotations, meanwhile, are unchanged on the 
basis of $3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.64, New York. 


Flasks 
London quotes 


L. Vogelstein of this city, representing Aaron Hirsch & 
Sohn of Halberstadt, Germany, furnishes us with the follow- 
ing figures of the German consumption of foreign copper for 
the months of January to December, 1903, compared with 
the same period of 1901 and 1902: 








1903. 1902. 1901. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
SOD bc aene weal an a8 eee 88,792 80,417 63,155 
SE ke dda s iaina akan he'd on 9,999 8,903 10,277 
Consumption. ............ 78,793 71,514 52,878 
—>-e—__. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The past week has been fairly free from influences oper- 
ating either to advance or depress stécks. A more cheerful 
tone has pervaded business circles, and, therefore, holders of 
stocks have not been disposed to press them for sale. On 
the other hand, no particular reason has existed for marking 
them up, except in one instance. The reported intention of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company to engage in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment was used as the basis for advancing the 
price of the common stock from 11 to 14%, and the preferred 
from 60 to 64%. The United States Steel stocks were firm, 
with rather narrow fluctuations. The last sales of active 
stocks up to 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday were as follows: Car 
and Foundry Common 19%, preferred 6844; Locomotive com- 
mon 22%, preferred 80; Colorado 3114, Pressed Steel com- 
mon 29, preferred 70; Railway Spring common 19%, pre- 
ferred 73; Republic common 7%, preferred 4414; Sloss-Shef- 
field common 3944, preferred 7914; Tennessee 3614; United 
States Steel common 11%, preferred 56%, new 5’s 72%. 


Some of the blast furnaces in the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valleys are having trouble in getting limestone, 
on account of the strike of the men employed in the lime 
stone quarries in the New Castle and Youngstown dis- 
tricts. Wages of these men were reduced some time ago, 


and they refused to accept the reduction. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, February 17, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market remains in the same 
quiet condition as for some weeks past. A moderate amount 
of Bessemer is changing hands at about $13, Valley fur- 
nace, but in some cases $12.75 has been done, or a little 
lower. Reports were current this week that the Steel Cor- 
poration had bought 300,000 tons of Bessemer Iron, but it 
is hardly necessary to deny this, as it has no foundation in 
fact whatever. By March 1 the corporation will be operat- 
ing about 80 per cent. of their blast furnace capacity, and 
it is very doubtful if they will ever again be buyers of Iron 
in the open market. Southern Foundry Iron is effectually 
shut out of this market, and Northern No. 2 Soft is about 
$12.50, Valley furnace, but in some cases $12.40 and even 
lower has been done on large tonnage for delivery running all 
through this year. We note a sale of 500 tons of Northern 
No. 2 Foundry Iron, for March and April delivery, at $12.40, 
Valley furnace, or $13.25, Pittsburgh. There is very little 
doing in Gray Forge, but we note a sale of 500 tons of 
Northern at $12.75, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—We are advised of several sales of fair sized lots 
of Bessemer Billets and Sheet Bars at full pool prices, and 
it can be stated that regular sales of Steel are being made 
right along, especially Bessemer at official prices. The 
amount of such tonnage being sold is claimed to be larger 
than generally supposed. It is probable that Open Hearth 
Billets and Sheet Bars can be bought at somewhat less than 
official prices. 

(By mail.) 


While the situation in the Iron trade is sentimentally bet- 
ter, it is a question whether actual tonnage is any larger than 
at the first of the year, except in Pipe and Wire products, 
demand for which is heavier. The dead-lock, or whatever it 
may be called, between the Rail mills and the railroads is 
undoubtedly having an adverse effect on the whole situation, 
and it is the consensus of opinion that if the Rail mills could 
see their way clear to reduce the price of Rails to either $24 
or $26 a ton, it would result in the railroads placing large 
contracts and would have a good general effect on the whole 
Steel trade. While nothing official has been given out, the 
impression is growing that the Rail mills will not make any 
change in the price of Rails, believing that later on the rail- 
roads will be forced to come in and place contracts at the 
present price of $28 a ton. At the same time it is a fact 
that new tonnage on the books of the Rail mills at this time 
is less than one-half what it was a year ago. Some business 
is being done for export, but the amount is not as large as 
generally supposed. The Ore situation is not in very satis- 
factory shape, and a committee appointed at the recent meet- 
ing in Cleveland is now making an effort to conciliate the 
conflicting factions. We understand that the leading Steel 
interest, which is very much the largest single producer of 
Ore, has agreed not to sell in the open market this year, and 
at the same time will not be a purchaser from other pro- 
ducers, claiming the privilege of mining their entire supply 
of Ore for this year. Some of the independent Ore producers, 
whose blast furnace interests are larger than their Ore in- 
terests, favor a reduction in price of Ore, but this is opposed 
by two or three of the independent producers, one of which 
desires to act independently of the Ore Association this year. 
Another meeting of the Ore producers is to be held in Cleve- 
land, probably this week, when it is believed the present en- 
tanglement may be straightened out. The Pig Iron situation 
is not satisfactory, demand being light and prices weak on 
the whole, especially for Foundry Iron. We understand that 
some contracts for Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron for delivery 
extending over balance of this year, have been placed at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. Some of the Southern furnaces have 
reduced their price on Southern No. 2 Foundry to the basis 
of $9.50, Birmingham, but as this is equal to $13.85, Pitts- 
burgh, it is a prohibitory price. Bessemer Iron is nominally 
$13, Valley furnace, but this price is being shaded 25c. a 
ton, and, in exceptional cases, more. Some inquiries are in 
the market for Basic Iron, but prices offered by prospective 
buyers are much below the views of furnmacemen. Gray 
Forge is dull and neglected. Reports are that sales of Steel 
at official prices are growing larger and shipments from the 
mills are heavier than for some time. In Finished Iron 
and Steel there is nothing of interest to note. A 
report of a meeting of the Steel Bar mills to be 
held in New York to-day (Tuesday) is without 
foundation. The meeting was held in the Union Club, 
Pittsburgh, on Monday, February 15. Demand for Finished 
Material is only fair, with the exception of Pipe, Wire and 
Wire Nails, which is very large. The death of Senator M. A. 
Hanna is very much regretted in Pittsburgh. He had a wide 
circle of acquaintances among Iron and Steel manufacturers 
here, and was universally esteemed as a man of sterling in- 
tegrity. A mumber of prominent Steel manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh will attend his funeral in Cleveland on Friday 
next. 


Steel Rails.—Some business has been placed in the past 
two weeks, including about 50,000 tons by the Harriman in- 
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terests, divided between the Steel Corporation and the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe have placed about 15,000 tons, and the New York 
Central a small contract. The United States Steel Exports 
Company have taken an order for 9000 tons for the Kifue 
Railroad, in Korea, which will be rolled at the Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie Steel Company. The actual ton- 
nage of Rails on the books of the mills at the present time 
for 1904 delivery is believed to be between 900,000 and 1,000,- 
000 tons, about one-half what it was this time one year ago. 
We quote at $28 at mill for Standard Sections. 


Ferromanganese.—The local producer is not an active 
seller of Ferro in the open market, practically their entire 
output being taken by allied interests. The Ferro market is 
weak, and we quote Domestic and English 80 per cent. Ferro 
at $43, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—The situation in the Plate trade shows no ma- 
terial change. There is only a moderate demand, but the 
large orders usually placed by the railroads and the car inter- 
ests are lacking. None of the large Plate mills in this dis- 
trict are running to full capacity, there not being enough ton- 
nage to give the mills full work. We quote: Tank Plate, 
¥4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordi- 
nary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. 
Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauge Nos. 7 and 8, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on 
carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Muck Bar.—This market is quiet, and best makes of 
Domestic Muck Bar are quoted at $24.50 to $25, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Some low prices are being made on 
Hoops on account of the recent termination of the price 
agreement, We quote Steel Hoops at 1.40c., in carloads and 
for desirable tonnage this would probably be shaded. We 
quote Steel Bands at 1.30c., extras as per Steel Card. 

Railroad Spikes.—Demand is quite heavy and the sev- 
eral local interests have a good deal of tonnage on their 
books. We quote at $1.65 to $1.70 per 100 Ibs. f.o.b., Pitts- 
burgh. Some desirable tonnage placed some time ago was 
taken at $1.60, but we understand this price has since been 
withdrawn. 

Spelter.—Demand is quiet, and we quote best grades of 
Western Spelter at 4.75c., Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment. 
For future delivery a lower price would be made. 


Wire Rods.—There is some demand for Wire Rods, ow- 
ing to active condition of the Wire industry. Prices are very 
firm, and we quote Bessemer and Open-hearth Rods at $30 
to $31, Pittsburgh, depending on tonnage and deliveries want- 
ed. Basic Chain Rods of special stock are quoted at $32.50, 
maker’s mill. 


Structural Material.—No large work has recently come 
up in this district.. A good deal of tonnage is under way, but 
is very slow in developing. The condition of the money and 
labor markets is not conducive to the putting through of 
large enterprises. Considerable business is expected from 
Baltimore, as a number of the new buildings to be erected 
will take the place of old style buildings that were burned. 
Some definite announcement is expected within a short time 
as to the contemplated Frick hotel on Fifth Avenue, of this 
city, which if put through will require upwards of 10,000 
tons. Most of the business being placed is for small lots, 
which aggregate only a fair tonnage. We quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 
3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel 
Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A meeting of the leading Steel 
Bar mills was held in the Union Club, Pittsburgh, on Monday 
afternoon, February 15. The present situation in the Steel 
Bar trade was thoroughly discussed, and some of the mills 
were in favor of an advance in prices of Steel Bars, effective 
March 1 or 15. It was pointed out that prices of Steel Scrap 
are higher; Iron Bars have also advanced, and demand is very 
much better. It was decided, however, not to change the 
present price, but in view of existing conditions, an advance 
in prices of Steel Bars of about a dollar a ton, to go into 
effect immediately upon announcement, may be made in the 
near future. Demand for Iron Bars is much better, and Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company, the leading producer, has 
considerable tonnage booked for future delivery. The mini- 
mum price of Iron Bars is 1.80c., Youngstown, or 1.34%c., 
Pittsburgh. We quote Steel Bars at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in 
carload and larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 Ibs. 
and not less than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.40c., and for less 
than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 

Sheets.—Demand for both Black and Galvanized Sheets 
is better and prices are firmer than for some time. The 
spring demand has not yet opened up, but a natural tonnage 
in Sheets is about due and ought to be placed in the near 
future. The leading independent mills are now working 
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closely with the American Sheet Steel Company in the mat- 
ter of prices, and nearly all have adopted the policy of quot- 
ing net prices on Galvanized, instead of discounts. We 
quote No. 26 Black Sheets at 2.15¢.; No. 27, 2.20c., and No. 
28, 2.30c., at mill. Galvanized Sheets are now mostly quoted 
in net prices, which are equal to about 80 and 3 per cent. 
off. We quote No. 26 Galvanized Sheets at 2.85c.; No. 27, 
3.04c., and No. 28, 3.28c. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over these prices for small lots from store. 


Skelp.—There is very little inquiry, but the leading 
Skelp mills are fairly well filled. Grooved Iron Skelp is held 
at about 1.45c. and Sheared, 1.50c., at mill. On Steel Skelp 
lower prices are quoted. 


Merchant Pipe.—This is one of the best departments 
of the whole Steel trade, demand being quite active, and is 
much larger than at this time a year ago. The leading in- 
terest and the outside mills have a good deal of tonnage on 
their books. Prices are firm, discounts to consumers in 
carloads being as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


——— —Steel.———_, -———-Iron.——_, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per vent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

59 66 56 


kak n ee ee ewe es 72 62 69 59 

4 to 6 inches........ 76 66 73 63 

7 to 12 Inches. ...55.. 71 61 68 58 
Extra orene, plain 

ends, % to 8 inches.. 68 58 64 54 


Double extra _ strong 
lain ends, 4 to S 
MOM 8S Fi 6s CORT 60 50 56 46 


Boiler Tubes.—Tonnage in Boiler Tubes is only fair, 
the railroads doing very little buying, while for new build- 
ings in which Tubes are used demand is also light. Prices 
in the main are firm, discounts to consumers in carleads 
being as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 
Steel. Iron. 
39 


D Db DAE BIOs oo 6 0 8 Cte vesicd.s See endess Baie 

Bee) Ok ee Ps 6 0.9 60.66 60.0002 coennds 55 88 
Se ES A eka seer bee cee Seevosereue 58 43 
De Ge .B MeN. oc ccccsecccovevevenne 64 50% 
ee ee vincantdpatecavccatene 551 38 


Connellsville Coke.—There is continued trouble in the 
Coke region over shortage of cars, and consumers of Foun- 
dry Coke are having trouble in getting prompt deliveries. 
Should a period of bad weather come it is claimed the situa- 
tion in the Connellsville region would be fully as bad as at 
this time a year ago. The United Mine Workers are mak- 
ing a determined effort to organize the men in the Coke 
regions, but with very little success. Strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke for prompt shipment is being offered as low 
as $1.50 a ton, but on contracts $1.60 to $1.65 is being 
quoted. Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke is held at $2.10 
to $2.25 at oven. There are 28,631 ovens in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions, and of these 20,254 ovens were 
active last week. 


Joseph Dreifus, formerly of South avenue and Walker 
street, Allegheny, Pa., has opened an office in Room 330, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will handle Iron and 
Steel Scrap of all kinds. 


Cornelius J. Kane has opened an office in Room 330, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will deal in Iron and 
Steel Scrap. 


—_————_o-- eo 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 15, 1904. 

The Iron market the past week was a very unsatisfac- 
tory one, both as regards the price obtained and the volume 
of business transacted. It was not only unsatisfactory, but 
it was very discouraging, as it was without life. The mar- 
ket opened with a weak feeling, which was added to as the 
days passed, until, at the end, there was a recession of fully 
50c. in the price prevailing at the opening of the week. It 
is true that during the week orders were registered every 
day on the basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry, but in the ma- 
jority of cases this was in the regular course of the mail 
order business, and was limited in volume. The 
recession in prices was gradual, the first sales be- 
low a basis of $10 being made at $9.85, which was fol- 
lowed by further sales at $9.75 and then at $9.65, and finally 
$9.50 was established. But the lowering of the market price 
failed to put any new life into the trade. In fact, it served 
rather to discourage the buyers, who saw in every decline 
the prelude to still lower values, At the lower price business 
was no better than at the extreme figures at the opening 
of the week. 

One reason given for existing conditions is the fact that 
the Northern furnaces have taken possession of some mar- 
kets where their Southern competitors have usually divided 
the business, and made prices that netted them a loss and 
effectually barred out for the time being all competition. 
In more than one case Northern prices were made, to meet 
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which Southern values would have to be lowered below $8 
at the furnaces. Under ordinary circumstances “ masterly 
inactivity ” on the part of the Southern furnaces would be 
the natural course of procedure. But we have just emerged 
from a course of that kind and have learned that in that 
kind of warfare there is such a thing as holding the bag. 

The largest order registered during the week was for 
2000 tons. ‘There was one sale of 1000 tons of No. 1 Soft 
covering four months in delivery at $10.25, and there was a 
sale of 100 tons each of No. 1 Foundry and Soft at 
$10.50. There was also a sale of 300 tons of No. 1 Foun- 
dry and Soft at $10.50, delivery 100 tons per month, to go 
to Eastern point. No. 3 Foundry is selling on a basis of 
50c. under No. 2 Foundry. Basic Iron is held at the price 
of No. 2 Foundry to 25c. above it. No transactions in it 
are reported, but at this writing orders would be accepted 
for a limited quantity. The bulk of the sales have been 
confined to spot and nearby business, But the Bars 
have been let down for business for delivery in the second 
quarter, and while some sellers are asking a small premium 
for that delivery, there is now no difficulty in buyers supply- 
ing all their wants on the basis of current values. Some busi- 
ness was registered during the past week on this basis. 
More would be accepted, because the policy is pronounced 
with some sellers to engage current output for at least 90 
days ahead. Shipments on old and concluded new business 
continue to be large, and stocks have been materially de- 
creased. 

After being in conference all the week, the interests most 
prominently identified with the merger scheme finally named 
each their representatives to value their Ore and Coal prop- 
erties. The Sloss-Sheffield Coal & Iron Company named J. 
W. Worthington as their expert on their mineral property 
and Walter Moore as their expert on their Coal property. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company named W. M. Given 
as their representative on Ore, and C. P. Perrin as their 
Coal expert. The Tennessee Company named T. H. Aldrich 
as their representative on both propositions. All of them 
are well known in the district, and all of them are well 
acquainted with the various properties that will come before 
them for inspection and valuation. They organize to-day 
and will go to work without delay. It is conceded that 
their duties will employ all their time for six or eight weeks. 
They will act jointly and make a joint report to the three 
interests they represent; and they, in turn, will digest what 
is submitted to their consideration and action. In the mean- 
time they must agree on some plan for estimating the com- 
mercial value of the manufacturing part of the furnace 
plants. All this will take time, and it may be months before 
any conclusion favoring or rejecting the propositions is ar- 
rived at. Your correspondent said to one of the principals 
on Saturday, “I suppose I can announce that consolidation 
is now under way.” His reply was: “ Yes, you can say 
that and you can add that it hasn’t ended.” And that is 
about all that can be said of it. The furnaces not repre- 
sented in the combination are taking ‘great interest in the 
progress of affairs, but few of them entertain the belief 
that any agreement will ever be arrived at that will be 
mutually satisfactory. 

The annual report of the chief mine inspector of the 
State has been made public and officially gives the Coal out- 
put of the State for 1903 at 11,700,753 tons, as against 
10,329,479 tons for 1902. The increase was 1,371,274 tons. 
Of this amount this county produced approximately about 60 
per cent. of the total output, though Walker County showed 
the greatest increase in the number of tons. The prospects for 
a still greater increase this year are very flattering, as num- 
bers of new properties have been opened up and production 
will be determined simply by the success in obtaining labor. 
The Coke production amounted to 2,658,185 tons, and the 
number of ovens in commission was 8638. The production 
the preceding year was 2,210,735 tons, and the number of 
ovens in commission was 7168. The increase in tons was 
447,450, and in ovens was 1470. This report shows that in 
ten years’ time the production of Coal has almost been 
trebled in this State. 

The trade for Cast Iron Pipe continues to be fine. In 
fact, it has been a leader in the industrial trade here for 
some time past, and it is hoped that in the next letter some 
interesting facts in connection with that branch of the Iron 
business can be given. . 

To the Birmingham Steel & Iron Company has been 
given the contract for casting the gigantic statue of Vulcan 
which it is intended to exhibit at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. It is of such huge dimensions that it will have to 
be shipped in sections and put together after its arrival 
there. The shops report a very fair amount of business 
being secured, the orders being divided between various 
Western points and points in Texas. There is no evidence 
here yet of the approach of dull or hard times. 

The Southern Car Mfg. Company have let contracts that 
indicate that they have determined to lose no time in the 
erection of their plant. But their policy seems to be one 
of great secrecy, and they are very shy of saying anything that 
would give information to the public or that would make 
interesting reading. 
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New York, February 17, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Sellers of Northern Iron report a greatly in- 

creased number of inquiries for Iron for delivery during the 
second quarter. Buyers are, of course, endeavoring to se- 
cure concessions on such delivery, but manufacturers are 
not only disinclined to make any reduction on present prices, 
but are disposed not to attempt to force business, in the hope 
that possibly the opening of spring may bring some better- 
ment in trade conditions, which will enable them to get at 
least a small advance. The spot demand is quite good, espe- 
-cially for Soft Foundry and Basic Iron. Sellers of Southern 
Iron find trade exceedingly quiet, with consumers waiting 
for bottom prices to be established. An advance of 25c. per 
ton has been made in freight rates on Southern Iron to a 
mumber of Northern points, which somewhat complicates 
the situation. Quotations on Northern Foundry No. 1 are 
$15 to $16; No. 2 Foundry, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Plain, 
$13.75 to $14, and Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.75, at tide- 
water. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted at $13.25 
to $13.75 for No. 2 Foundry and $12.50 to $13 for No. 1 
Foundry. 
» . Stee] Rails.—Manufacturers are feeling some encour- 
agement by the way in which business has opened up during 
the past two weeks. In this time it is believed that orders 
aggregating not less than 100,000 tons have been placed. 
‘Lnis business has been pretty well distributed among the 
different Rail producing interests, some of it having gone 
to the Open Hearth Rail manufacturers in the South. Ne- 
gotiations are proceeding for further quantities, and it would 
not be surprising if a considerably larger tonnage should be 
booked within the coming two weeks. The tonnage which 
thas been placed covers some contracts from electric enter- 
rises. Prices are continued at $28, at mill. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Trade is confined to small orders, which 
are coming in rather freely considering the season. The 
weather has been so severe that it has interfered with both 
the production and transportation of Pipe. The prospects 
eontinue as good as previously quoted for spring and sum- 
mer business. Carload lots are quoted at $28 per gross ton 
for 6 to 10 inch and $27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater, 
with special prices on large quantities, depending upon the 
desirability of the order. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Business is light in the 
Structural line. Only small orders have recently been placed. 
A great deal of work is in sight, but it is slow to take the 
shape of contracts. The Plate trade is looking somewhat 
better, further business coming up in addition to that re- 
ported last week. Some contracts for boiler work, involving 


good tonnages, have been placed. While a few Bar Iron- 


manufacturers are reported to be anxious for business and 
naming rather low prices, the most important mills are main- 
taing a firm attitude, looking for greatly increased business 
with the advent of spring. The situation is strengthened to 
some extent by the intensely cold weather, which has inter- 
fered seriously with the operation of the mills. It has been 
impossible for them to turn out a full product under the cir- 
cumstances. We quote at tidewater as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 
2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.84%4c. to 2.05c. 
‘Sheared Plates in carload lots are 1.74%4c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 
1.8414c. to 2c. for Flange, 1.94%4c. to 2.10c. for Marine, and 
1.94i4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specification. 
‘Common Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.45c.; Refined Bars, 1.45c. to 
1.50c., according to quality; Soft Steel Bars, 1.44%4c. to 
1.50c. 

Old Material.—The volume of business is not especially 
large, but prices are very firmly held. The strength of the 
market is largely ascribed to the attitude of railroad com- 
panies in holding back their accumulations of Old Material, 
thus giving dealers the control of the situation. This, how- 
-ever, may be changed, as a large Hastern road is now offering 
a considerable quantity of Old Material, comprising Rails, 
Scrap, Car Wheels, &c., which had been offered for sale some 
six weeks since, but was then withdrawn because bids re- 
-ceived were too low. Approximate prices per gross ton, New 
‘York and vicinity, are as follows: 


ko) ee $16.00 to $16.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Oid.-Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
ES fk as uu bb 5.08 5 0.5 en -.. to 18.00 
EE SUNG evar ceeodevvvas 12.50 to 13.00 
ee ero 17.00 to 17.50 
eo. os ok winless wale de 14.00 to 15.00 
or Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 
1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 13.00 to 13.50 

ion ND 6 chs bv SKK o Oude + HMO 12.00 to 12.50 
NN en 6 hn 6 wile a0 Gis wore located 9.25 to 10.00 
Ordinary Light I ei tre a part aks ec ena 7.00 to 7.50 
Ce MS lig OCs s bboy vs Sek GPs 5.00 to 5.50 
Wrought Turmings..............00055 8.00to 8.25 
Tee. TF BeOGery Cast... ..os ov 006 ck owes 12.00 to 1250 
9.50 to 10.50 
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Albert H. Sampson has established himself at 1133 Broad- 
way. He represents in New York and New England the 
West Leechburg Stee] & Tin Plate Company and Heller 
Bros. Co., and in New York the Wright Wire Company. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF HARDWARE PRICE 
BOOKS. 


HERE is a good deal of variety of method used by 
merchants in the arrangement of their price books 

for recording the cost and selling prices of their goods. 
We illustrate herewith one designed by A. M. Holter 
Hardware Company, Helena, Mont. It is of the remova- 
ble leaf character. The column headed “ Purchased 
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THE NORTH & JUDD MFG. COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE NORTH & JUDD MFG. COMPANY, New Brit- 
T ain, Conn. ; New York salesrooms, 127 Duane street, 
issue an illustrated catalogue and price-list of more than 
500 pages, devoted to the Anchor Brand of Harness, Bag- 
gage, Belt and Blanket Hardware. The catalogue, No. 
sO, gives a good idea of the company’s product. Its ar- 








A.M. HOLTER HARDWARE Co. 
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from ” is also used for condensed memoranda of sources 
of supply and for quotations, as well as for the names 
of the parties from whom the goods are purchased. The 
company advise us that they can typewrite these books 
at less outlay for labor than when done by hand, while 
at the same time they present a better and more uni- 
form appearence. They have used for this purpose the 
Fay-Sho machine, which bas interchangeable carriages 
of different lengths. They use a carriage long enough 
to take the sheets without folding. It will be observed 
that the freight on each item is carefully calculated and 
that the record as thus made contains a mass of informa- 
tion which is presented in an accessible form. 
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J. H. WILLIAMS & CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


H. WILLIAMS & CO., Hamilton avenue and Rich- 
ards street, Brooklyn, N. Y., have just issued a 
103-page illustrated descriptive catalogue of the exten- 
sive line of Drop Forging Specialties which they carry 
in stock, including some added to the line last year, 
among which are Internal Double End Caliper Gauges 
and Double Head Hexagon Box Wrenches. They have 
also added new sizes in several old lines. The Internal 
Gauge Forgings are made to correspond in size and de- 
sign to the External Caliper Gauges, brought out last 
year. The Hexagon Box Wrenches, both single and dou- 
ble end, are designed more especially for use where Nuts 
or Screws come in close corners or places requiring a 
Wrench with a small head. By inclosing the opening 
the strength is sufficiently increased to warrant a mate- 
rial reduction in the diameter of the head. This com- 
pany manufacture Drop Forgings from Iron, Steel, Copper, 
Bronze and Aluminum, to order, also, largely. Large lines 
of Engineers’ Wrenches, Spanners, Handles, Keys, Levers, 
Rings, Rod Ends, Thumb Nuts and Screws, &c. Automo- 
bile Forgings and Pipe Wrenches are included in the 

line. 

———————»+—-e—_____ 


READING HARDWARE COMPANY’S PRICE 
LIST FOR ARCHITECTS. 


EADING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa., 
R and 96-98 Reade street, New York, have recently 
issued price-list No. 3, applying to their 1899 catalogue 
for architects, of fine Builders’ Hardware. It is a book 
of 128 pages, with cut marginal indexes which sub-divide 
it into the following sections—viz., List of Finishes, Sil- 
ver and Gold Finishes, Locks, designs alphabetically ar- 
ranged, Store Door Handles, Cabinet Trim and miscel- 
laneous Hardware, also in alphabetical order. It is com- 
prehensively arranged for quick reference. 


. 














Arrangement of Hardware Price Books. %3 


rangement is excellent, half-tone cuts of goods appear- 
ing on the left hand pages, to which descriptions and 
prices on the right hand pages relate. There are both 
alphabetical and numerical indexes, making ready ref- 
erence to the goods easy. For further convenience the 
goods are divided into classes as follows: Buckles; Belt 
Trimmings; Rings, Dees, Squares and Hoops; Rosettes, 
Gag Swivels, Halter and Bridle Trimmings; Cockeyes, 
Trace Hooks and Heavy Team Trimmings; Hame Trim- 
mings; Miscellaneous Goods; Terrets, Hooks, Pad 
Screws, Pad and Saddle Trimmings; Snaps; Blanket 
Hardware; Ring, Half and Full Check, Snaffle, Hanover- 
ian and Wire Mouth Bits; Rubber Mouth Bits; Califor- 
nia, Mexican and Texas Port Bits; Spanish and South 
American Bits; Curb and Rein Chains; Spurs and Stir- 
rups. It will be noticed that a number of the lines are 
of interest to the Hardware trade in various sections 
of the country. The catalogue is printed on excellent 
paper and is substantially bound. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Utica GLiass Company, Utica, Ohio, have been 
incorporated, under the laws of Indiana, for the purpose 
of manufacturing Window Glass, with a capital of $50,- 
v00. They are a co-operative concern, in which the work- 
men are the stockholders. The regular blowing of Glass 
was begun February 10, and the product is referred to 
by experienced men as being of good quality. The mini- 
mum output of the factory is stated to be 2500 boxes of 
Glass per week. A reception was given the people con- 
nected with the Glass company February 12 by the town’s 
people, at which 1400 were entertained. 


THE STANLEY Works, New Britxin, Conn., and 79 
Chambers street, New York, have recently issued an- 
other of their handsome artistic yearly calendars, calling 
attention to their Ball Bearing Hinges. 


THE Hardware Jobbers’ Purchasing Company, now in 
the Irving Building at Chambers and Hudson streets, 
New York, will, on or before May 1 next, occupy the 
premises at 71-73 West Broadway, which will give them 
larger quarters. 


REGARDING the illustrated descriptive article of the 
Ball Bearing Lock Cylinders, made by the New York 
Lock Company, Branford, Conn., in our issue of Febru- 
ary 4, our attention has been called to the fact, not 
known to us then, that the balls, to reduce friction, are 
brass, not steel, and the pins, German silver. The ob- 
ject of this construction is to prevent rust, no matter 
what the exposure. 
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HARDWARE. 


HEN one department of the trade forms an organ- 
ization for the promotion of its interests there is 
apt to be a feeling of apprehension among those identified 
with other branches that the organization may use its 
power to their detriment. Thus, when the leading asso- 
ciation of wholesale Hardware merchants was formed 
some manufacturers questioned as to whether s0 
strong an aggregation of jobbing interests might not use 
their influence with too much regard to their own welfare 
and without regard to the welfare of the trade at large. 
The retail trade certainly looked with suspicion upon 
the movement, fearing that it might be the means of ad- 
vancing jobbing interests at the expense of the retailers, 
either in the establishment of higher prices or in the pro- 
tection of the jobbers in business which the retail mer- 
chants looked upon as belonging to them. The disad- 
vantage of this feeling was realized more or less seriously 
by the jobbing trade, who found it advisable to let the 
retail merchants know how groundless was the appre- 
hension. 

In similar spirit many wholesale houses and manu- 
facturers have looked askance on the action of the retail 
trade in forming State associations, and even a national 
organization, apprehending that the retail merchants 
might be dictatorial in their spirit and methods and use 
their power as an organized body in a way which would 
militate against the interests of those from whom their 
goods are purchased. It was feared that even in the cor- 
rection of acknowledged abuses there might be unwise 
action and discrimination in a harsh and unreasoning 
manner against houses who were regarded as encroach- 
ing on the retailers’ rights. The retail movement thus 
came into being without the advantage of the sincere and 
hearty favor of the other branches of the trade. It has, 
indeed, disappointed these apprehensions. It has been 
conservative and even long suffering. 


It must be conceded that there is necessarily, and 
always will be, more or less conflict of interests among 
the three great classes in the trade, the manufacturers, 
the jobbers and the retailers. The retail merchants have 
sometimes found that the wholesale merchants and the 
manufacturers have been supplying goods to factories, 
builders or other consumers whom they would naturally 
supply if it were not for this encroachment. The jobber 
and the manufacturer, on the other hand, would do a 
great deal more of this if it were not that they are re- 
strained by consideration for the merchants, who must 
ordinarily be the main distributers of their products, and 
through whom this can be done most economically. The 
manufacturer, too, is not free to dispose of his wares 
without regard to the business welfare of the jobber and 
the retailer. He must pursue a policy which is con- 
sistent with the interests of both of these classes if he 
expects his goods to be handled by them continuously and 
in satisfactory quantities. The methods and views of 
the other departments of the trade are, therefore, to be 
taken into account and permitted in good measure to 
shape his policy. There must be on all sides a mutual 
recognition of the rights of others and the giving up 
frequently of courses of action which would be permis- 
sible and even advantageous, but which, on account of 
the manner in which they would interfere with the usual 
or normal) course of things, would make friction and 
disturbance in trade relations, and in the long run thus 


become disadvantageous. 
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Manufacturers and jobbers have long been in close 
relationship, and the rights and interests of each of these 
branches are well understood by the other and recognized 
as far as is consistent with the laws of trade, which are, 
however, stronger than any theories or the plans of the 
wisest and most representative organization. While there 
must always be coming up questions of policy which 
touch the border lines where conflicting interests meet, 
and while harmony is maintained by mutual concessions, 
the two great classes in the leading lines of strictly Hard- 
ware products are working together in generally har- 
monious relationship. The retail merchants have more 
recently entered the field, and the interests and rights 
of this department of the trade call for adjustment in 
connection with those of the manufacturers and jobbers. 
There are undeniably practices and abuses which call 
for correction in view of the interests of the retail mer- 
chants, who are the distributers of Hardware in every 
city and hamlet in the land. Such correction will in some 
cases conflict with the immediate interests of jobbing 
houses and manufacturers. It may call for a modifica- 
tion of some of their methods. To avoid the development 
of friction and misunderstanding there should be on the 
part of manufacturers and wholesale houses a frank 
recognition of the rights of the retailer, who has as well 
grounded a claim to the privileges and opportunities of 
trade as either of the great classes from whom he obtains 
his wares. That these rights and privileges have somie- 
times been ignored or curtailed, if not actively interfered 
with, emphasizes the necessity for the organization of 
the retail trade, so that they may be enabled to raise a 
united voice in their own defense. This explains also 
the rapid growth of such associations. In the settlement 
of trade questions relating, for example, to methods of 
distribution, the grading of prices and other matters of 
vital interest to the retail merchants, it is proper that they 
should have a voice and that their claims and interests, 
as well as those who make or job goods, should have 
full weight in determining the policy to be pursued. 

—-—-e___ 


Condition of Trade. 


The orders being received by the jobbing trade are 
conservative in character, evidently being for immediate 
requirements. The frequent requests for prompt ship- 
ments indicate that stocks generally are not large 
throughout the country. This is in line with a feeling 
more or less prevalent among the trade that lower prices 
are likely to rule, as the result of a gradual and natural 
decline. The market is generally well maintained, with 
but few noticeable irregularities in prices. Considerable 
apprehension is felt among the larger trade over the 
prospect of delays in the prompt shipment and receipt 
of Nails and Wire for the spring trade, both on account 
of inadequate transportation facilities and the volume 
of business booked by the.mills. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

There is but little to add to the detailed review of 
last week. Wire Nails and Cut Nails are exceptionally 
strong at present prices. The rumored advance of Wire 
Nails, amounting to $1 per ton, is denied by the leading 
producer. It is understood, however, that there are in- 
stances where procrastinating buyers are compelled to 
pay a premium of $1 or more to secure immediate de- 
livery from mills outside of the American Steel & Wire 
Company. Machine, Carriage and Stove Bolts show evi- 
dences of convalescence, and it would not be surprising 
to see them develop strength at higher prices before 
long. Builders’ Hardware has been advanced 10 per cent. 
clear through the list by the five leading producers, in 
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concert with outside interests. Coupled with the advance 
on Axes is the positive refusal on the part of manufac- 
turers to guarantee any of their product, as they state 
that their former custom of guaranteeing has been grossly 
abused. It is rumored that Screen Cloth has been ad- 
vanced from $1.25 to $1.30 per 100 square feet, but this 
rumor is denied by the largest interests, who say, how- 
ever, that it is more than likely that buyers who failed to 
cover their requirements have been offering premiums 
for prompt delivery. 


Boston. 


BiceLow & Dowse CompaNy.—New England is buried 
in snow, and has been for two months or more. The 
record is 71 successive days of sleighing in and about 
Boston, which is in excess of that of many years. While 
the road beds in the vicinity of Boston have 2 feet of 
snow and ice on the average, to-day’s snow fall will add 
6 or 8 inches more. This morning the trees were loaded 
with snow and presented a fairy sight in the sunlight. 
Such conditions do not tend to a normal condition of 
business, for the dealer can gain health and vigor from 
a sleigh ride in this bracing air that he cannot get in his 
office waiting for customers who do not come, and who 
can blame him? Every one hopes there will soon be an 
end to the cold and the ice and the snow, so that trade 
may assume its normal condition, but while they are wait- 
ing they are making the best of everything as they 
find it. 

The retailers complain that January was a dull month 
and their present wants are light, but their orders for fu- 
ture delivery for spring goods are very satisfactory. For 
standard makes of Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting the 
prices are well maintained, notwithstanding lower prices 
are made on inferior goods. The trade recognized the 
fact that some inferior makes are dear in price even if 
they are offered lower than standard makes. Orders for 
future delivery of Wire and Cut Nails and Plain and 
Barbed Wire are fully as large as in preceding years, al- 
though the dates for delivery are later. The factories 
are crowded and many dealers are ordering early ship- 
ment, fearing there will be delays if they wait until the 
latter part of March or April 1, when there will be a rush 
at the factories, who are liable to have to delay ship- 
ment on account of a scarcity of cars to transport the 
goods. 

At present there is nothing to indicate that there will 
not be the usual demand for goods when the spring comes, 
and some predict its early arrival on account of the un- 
usually severe winter. 

The lamentable fire loss in Baltimore and the war in 
the Orient should have a stimulating effect on values; 
at all events it has not deterred the manufacturers of 
Builders’ and General Hardware from making a mate- 
rial advance, as well as the Axe and Hatchet manufac- 
turers. In all these advances, if the manufacturers give 
due consideration to the various conditions of trade, they 
will merit support, but if not there is liable to be trouble. 
On general principles the trade do not object to the man- 
ufacturers receiving a liberal profit for their labor, but 
they do object to its being too one sided. The jobber 
should be the acknowledged sales agent for the factories, 
and as such, should receive proper compensation. His 
work should make it unnecessary for the factories to 
employ a corps of salesmen to seek the smaller trade, and 
the result would be less friction and trouble for every 
one. The jobber is fully equipped and has the knowledge 
and the ability to sell goods, and he is a close friend of 
the retailers and knows how to protect their interests, 
and if the manufacturers do not interfere every one will 
be better satisfied. 


Philadelphia. 


SuppLteeE HarpwareE Company.—There has been quite 
a fair volume of business in trade circles during the past 
two weeks, especially in those sections not affected by 
severe weather, snow storms and almost impassable roads. 

The changes made in the prices of Axes and Hatchets. 
in which there is considerable advance, as well as several 
articles of less importance, are in accordance with our 
letters to The Iron Age within the last six weeks, in- 
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dicating that a revision of prices would show an advance 
on several lines, although we were not familiar with 
the facts, in advance of prices adopted by manufacturers, 
or what results in prices they would arrive at. The 
new departure of selling Axes according to their weight, 
beginning with the established price on the lightest 
weights, will likely cause some surprise in the trade. 
How they will generally accept it is not known at this 
writing, but probably it is somewhat in accordance with 
the cost. ; 
Collections since January 1 have been quite fair. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. BrincHamM Company.—There has been a lively 
trade in the last 30 days on Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, 
Steel Goods, Hoes, Scythes, Snaths, Rubber Lawn Hose, 
Step Ladders, Lawn Mowers and a number of other lines 
that we call spring goods. Customers who ordered early 
have done well—that is, they will get their goods in time 
for the spring trade. Those who did not order early will 
experience trouble, as they cannot be served promptly. 
Orders for the general line of Hardware are coming in 
quite freely. There has been considerable tonnage of 
Nails and Wire placed for February shipment. In spite 
of the advance on Hardware in the House Trimmings line 
there has been quite a number of good sized orders 
placed. There is still a good demand for Nuts, Bolts and 
Washers in spite of the recent advance. Those who 
bought early will reap the benefit of the advanced prices 
later; still higher prices are anticipated, as these goods 
have been altogether too cheap. 

There has been a great deal of senseless cutting in 
prices on some lines of goods the forepart of this year 
which the retail dealer is taking advantage of and he 
will be greatly benefited. There is a good demand for 
Galvanized and Black Sheets at present for immediate 
and future shipment. Also there is considerable call just 
now for Black and Galvanized Sap Pan Iron, Sap Spouts, 
Sugar Bits and Sap Pails. 

The outlook for spring trade is very good. Goods, 
however, are so cheap that we have to sell a large amount 
to make any money. However, when we are busy we are 
out of mischief and are happy, although we are making 
but a small profit. All jobbers in this section report good 
active trade in most all lines for present and future 
shipment. 


Nashville. 


Gray:& DupLEY HarpwarRe Company.—The weather 
for the past 30 days has been unusually pleasant for 
this season of the year and all traveling men have been 
able to get over their territories without any trouble, the 
country roads being in good condition; the salesmen have 
met with a hearty welcome from their customers, and 
better still, they have taken lots of nice orders. The 
volume of business in fact has been something remark- 
able and there has never been a spring trade in the his- 
tory of the South that has been so large and satisfactory 
as the present one. 

January business was way ahead of last year and the 
sales for, February, at the present rate, will show an 
enormous increase over last February. The number of 
mail orders received by the different jobbing houses is 
also phenomenal, showing an increase of 40 to 50 per 
cent. in number, and also cover a wide range of goods. 
The mail orders, as a general rule, consist largely of 
staple goods, but for some time past there has been a 
marked change in this respect, and the country merchants 
are ordering, by mail, not only staple goods, but a great 
deal of Shelf Hardware and a general assortment of 
merchandise. 

The movement of all kinds of spring goods continues 
to be heavy, especially in such lines as Fencing, Poultry 
Netting, Wire Cloth, Steel Goods, Plows, Plow Blades, 
Saddlery Goods, Trace Chains, Freezers, Refrigerators 
and other goods of this character. While prices are firm 
the jobbers have not kept pace with the manufacturers 
and made full advances on Axes, Hatchets and other 
edged tools, and some of these goods are being sold too 
low. 


The farmers and planters of the South are making 
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preparations to put in a tremendous cotton crop; more 
acres will probably be planted in cotton this spring than 
ever before in the history of this country. Many sections 
of the South, such as portions of middle and west Ten- 
nessee, that have not raised cotton for 20 years, will 
have a good deal planted this season. Although the plant- 
ers of the South expect cotton to be much cheaper they 
can raise it and make very satisfactory profits at a great 
deal lower price than exists at present. 

The credit men of the different houses report collec- 


tions to be fairly good, but not quite in keeping with the 
sales. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MrFe. Company.—What with 
the vagaries of cotton, the Iron market down in this part 
of the world seems a model of steadiness and stability. 
When we see cotton go off $9 a bale in a single day, and 
know that some of our friends, not exactly cotton pro- 
ducers either, have a few thousand bales held for the 
20-cent notch, we rejoice that we are allied to something 
more stable. In fact, the changes in Iron and Steel this 
week are nothing worth commenting on. 

There is a steady demand for spring goods, and larger 
than usual, particularly for Agricultural Implements— 
whatever goes to stir and tickle the earth. If we only 
have the harvest laughed for us later then all will be 
serene in 1904, despite the usual twaddle about Presi- 
dential year. 

The Ohio River finally broke its bonds of ice a few 
days ago and has released an immense tonnage 
from Pittsburgh, while the packets between the lower 
ports are once again rallying the roustabouts. It makes 
us feel that spring has come to see the water flowing past, 
or mud, rather, instead of the snow white sheets of ice 
reaching far out into the channel from either shore. This, 
too, despite the fact that the thermometer continues to 
indicate proximity to zero these sharp February morn- 
ings. 

Of course, the absorbing topics for the past few days 
have been the Baltimore fire and the war in the Orient. 
All of the qualities so long ascribed to the Orientals 
have been set at naught by the rapid and successful evo- 
lutions of the Japanese. We should like to believe that 
they learned all of this smartness from us in the United 
States, where their numerous students have lived and 
moved for so many years, getting ready apparently for 
just such an emergency. Popular sympathy is certainly 
with the Japs. 

The news of the death of Henry W. Oliver, at Pitts- 
burgh, was received with extreme regret and sorrow by 
his friends here. His name has stood for much that was 
best in the way of American enterprise as citizen, poli- 
tician and manufacturer. We can ill afford to lose this 
kind of men. 

Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—Business offering be- 
gins to show effect of poor crops last year in some sec- 
tions and unsatisfactory prices all around for farm prod- 
ucts. It is a good many years since the start off was as 
poor as this year. As is to be expected, owing partly to 
above conditions and to the weak market in the Bast, 
prices are more demoralized in this section than ever 
before in its history. 

The first eight days of February have broken all 
records for lumber exports from this port, and if ship- 
ments continue as they promise to, the shortest month 
in the year will show the greatest export on record. 
This, too, at a time when in six weeks 24 ships have left 
San Francisco in ballast, not being able to get cargoes 
from that port. 

The outbreak between Russia and Japan will probably 
have a depressing effect on our export business later. 

The changes in transcontinental railroad r&tes that 
went into effect January 18 forced us all to buy heavily 
in Eastern markets, a course that tended to help railroad 
earnings at a dull period, at our expense. However, we 
will get back at them later, as there will not be many 
goods to move in the next three to four months. Col- 
lections are in statu quo, or, in plain English, held in 
abeyance. 
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Omaha, 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HarpwAaRE CoMPANy.—Febru- 
ary is usually one of the quietest months of the year, and 
we have at this time no exception to report to the general 
rule. For present consumption the movement of goods 
is normal, but advance orders booked for Jater shipment 
are of a variety and extent that would indicate a run of 
business of good proportions later on. This shows that 
the trade generally feel assured that with the advent of 
the spring season, now near at hand, an impetus will be 
given to the situation that always brings business, and 
plenty of it; at the same time, it is the general opinion 
that the present scale of values will not be materially 
changed. 

Hardware merchants attending the Nebraska State 
Convention, held in Omaha this week, all had a favorable 
report to make regarding the trade they have enjoyed 
during the winter months, and the unanimous opinion 
prevailed that a brisk and steady business would de- 
velop as soon as climatic conditions permitted outside 
work. 


San Francisco. 

PACIFIC HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY.—When we last 
wrote you there was much uneasiness felt on account of 
the long dry spell which was disturbing a large section 
of our State. Since then we have had a rain and a good 
one, which has even visited the very dry sections. Pros- 
pects to-day are as bright as they ever have been, and we 
look forward to a most prosperous spring. Considering 
the uneasiness felt, we have found business very satis- 
factory in volume, and the late rain gives us hope for a 
sudden and considerable increase thereof. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The orders already booked by mills will 
require every effort to fill, and while delay in shipments 
has not as yet become pronounced they are not made with 
as much promptness as a month ago. Railroads are in 
a congested condition, with no immediate prospect of 
relief, and the stocks of large distributors are likely to 
run low during the month of March, owing to the in- 
ability to get these goods promptly. 

Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days: 


Ss: SURE Mad ins Zicbidlioss ch ines bees ei $1.90 
POR ATAN, ON OUNE IID  esiicicn sles Capen 06 68 caide o 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots.............c.ee0. 2.05 


New York.—Owing to weather conditions unfavor- 
able for building operations, local demand is of a mod- 
erate character. The market is firm in tone, at the fol- 
lowing quotations: Single carloads, $2.05; small lots 
from store, $2.15. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—In spite of the fact that was 
published in both daily and trade papers to the effect 
that Wire Nails had been advanced $1 per ton, the ad- 
vance has not yet taken place, though it is entirely prob- 
able that buyers who delayed covering their requirements 
are offering premiums to secure immediate deliveries. 
The statement is reiterated, with variations, that all the 
Nail and Wire mills in the country are filled with ordevs 
that will require their utmost capacity to supply. Prices 
remain unchanged, as follows: Carload lots to jobbers, 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, Chicago; less than carload lots, 
$2.15; car lots to retailers, $2.10, all f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails is exceedingly 
heavy, some of the mills being already over sold and 
there is difficulty in getting prompt deliveries, owing to 
this condition and an inadequate supply of cars. As yet 
there has been no official advance in price of Wire Nails, 
but this is expected at any time. We quote Wire Nails 
at $1.85, in carloads to jobbers; $1.90, in carloads, to re 
tailers, and $2, in small lots, to retailers, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days, plus 
actual rate of freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—The comparatively low price of Cut Nails 
has resulted in a liberal tonnage being placed at the mills. 
indicating that prices have some effect upon purchasers 
of Nails. Quotations on Steel and Iron Nails, in al! 
quarters, are as follows: $1.70, base, in carloads, and 
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$1.75 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight 
in Tube Rate Book to point of destination ; terms, 60 days, 
less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


New York.—Demand continues light on account of 
unfavorable weather for building. Quotations are as 
follows: Carloads on dock, $1.8414; less than carloads on 
dock, $1.921%4; small lots from store, $2. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The price on Cut Nails is the 
same as quoted last week, but another meeting of the 
association is to be held about the first week in March, 
at which certain manufacturers will endeavor to bring 
about an advance in price, and possibly a restoration of 
the old premium for Iron Nails over Steel. Both Steel 
and Iron Cut Nails are sold at the following prices: To 
jobbers, carload lots, $1.8614, base, Chicago; less than car 
lots, $1.9114, base, with the understanding that consumers 
and retailers are to be charged 10 cents advance over 
these prices. Jobbers are charging $2.10, base, from store 
in small lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is more active 
than for some time, and we are advised that prices, as 
recently reaffirmed, are being rigidly held. There is 
some complaint about shortage of cars, and shipments 
from the mills are sometimes delayed on this account. 
We quote Steel and Iron Cut Nails at $1.70, base, in car- 
loads, and $1.75 in less than carloads, f.o.b. mill, terms 
60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—Manufacturers are putting forth their 
efforts to make prompt delivery of the orders already ou 
their books. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


pe ee. OC eer ee $2.20 $2.50 
TROCTIOE, DU i ora scene ccc escsaes 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The sentiment is expressed in 
almost every convention of Hardware dealers that the 
Barb Wire industry has seen its best days, and that 
farmers everywhere are substituting for it the more ex- 
pensive but more sightly and humanitarian Woven 
Wire. This tendency to use Woven Wire increases in 
any community in direct proportion to the decrease in 
the size of parcels fenced. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
mills producing Barb Wire at the present time will have 
difficulty in executing the orders that are already on 
their books for delivery this winter and spring. We quote 
as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2.35 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago, to jobbers; Galvanized, 30. cents 
higher. Prices to retailers 5 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than to jobbers in car lots and 15 cents in less than car 
lots; Staples, $2.20, Chicago, for Plain, and $2.60 for 
Galvanized to jobbers, with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills are doing their utmost to keep 
up with the heavy demand, but in some cases are behind 
in shipments and are urging their customers to specify as 
promptly as possible, to prevent orders from accumulat- 
ing. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

: Painted. Galv. 


J AE BON 8 oS. Sine ess $2.20 $2.50 
8 a eee ee 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The present demand requires 
the operation of the entire capacity of the mills full time, 
and, in some instances, overtime. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


SO ad 6 hha ah 5c ci Ge ok s bo oso oes ueaie cae 
III ¢ Goda Sc csb dis be cee ve dbadyees 1.90 
Lae 1 es 5 ae PES re OK hae eee 2.00 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11 12124 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .! oe) ee 35 .45 55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—At the present price of Wire 
Rods, and in the face of the extraordinary demand for 
Fence Wire, it is not likely that prices will be lower 
this season. Mills are working every Wire machine full 
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time, many of them running night and day shifts in 
their endeavor to keep pace with the demand. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Base sizes, 6 to 9, $1.95 per 100 
pounds in car lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Chicago; $2 per 100 
pounds to retailers in car lots, and $2.05 in less than 
car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The mills are running to utmost capac- 
ity, having all the orders they can take care of, and are 
already somewhat behind in shipments. Spring trade 
this year promises to be heavier than ever before. Prices 
are very firm and are expected to be advanced within a 
short time. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. 
Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to 
jobbers, and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots to retailers: Gal- 
vanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 


Tacks.—The Tack market is characterized by a good 
deal of irregularity, and there is animated competition 
between the manufacturers. As giving light on the situ- 
ation, we print below discounts quoted to the retail trade 
by Rockford Tack & Nail Company, Rockford, Il., freight 
being allowed on shipments of 300 pounds or more: 
Upholsterers’ Tacks, bulk............90 and 45 and 10% 
Upholsterers’ Tacks, packed in papers, 90 and 45 and 10% 
American Cut Tacks, bulk... .90 and 40 and 10 and 10% 


American Cut Tacks, papers................ 90 and 25% 
Swedes Cut Tacks, bulk...... 90 and 30 and 10 and 10% 
Swedes Cut Tacks, papers, one-half weight or full 
WN iarck sacra sn cade a's 90 and 30 and 10 and 10% 
Carpet Tacks, blued or bright, bulk. .90 and 45 and 10% 
Carpet Tacks, tinned, bulk.......... 90 and 45 and 10% 
Carpet Tacks, one-quarter weight or onehalf 
WINDS ¢ dative Sad ed 90 and 20 and 10 and 10% 
Carpet Tacks, Rainbow Brand, 500 count, blued, per 
ME hited nn weeder ash éceas veeeen ee aeuaeereen $3.50 
Carpet Tacks, Red Label Brand, 500 count, blued, per 
WD bb cuca wedoudss cavesctdds der aaa $3.25 
Bill Posters’ Tacks, blued...... 90 and 45 and 10 and 5% 
Bill Posters’ Tacks, tinned......90 and 45 and 10 and 5% 
Gimp Tacks, blued. .......c00-. 90 and 45 and 10 and 5% 
Gimp Tacks, tinned............ 90 and 45 and 10 and 5% 
Lace Tacks, blued, bulk or papers... .90 and 40 and 10% 
Lockie Giate TACs « ... 5). ccncdseiins 70 and 10 and 10% 
Trimmers’ Tacks, S. S........90 and 30 and 10 and 10% 


Trunk and Clout Nails, bulk or papers, 80 and 10 and 5% 
Trunk and Clout Nails, tinned, bulk or pa- 
ee 9 80 and 10 and 5% 
Hungarian Nails, papers............80 and 30 and 10% 
The above prices are for Straight Weights; an extra 
5 per cent. is given for Star Weights and an extra 10 and 
5 per cent. on Standard Weights. 
Fuse.—The manufacturers of Fuse have adopted the 


following revised list, which is subjegt, in a general way, 
to a discount of 10 per cent.: 


Per 1000 feet. 
Pe Pe EA TCT Ce CEE ERT ETT eh eek ee $2.75 
CGR «seat tewecnindekdca eb smndasinnnewdoaenle ¢ 3.20 
eG. CIN, bin cia siiwid s ce Ciedeaeaee 3.65 
Moi ee eee 4.40 
WeGeneeOes Cen GENO 6. Wile 6 acdelnestcdes buewuns 5.15 


Sargent & Co.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and 149-153 Leonard street, New York, have just issued 
condensed price-list and discount sheet No. 5, under date 
of February 15, embodying the 10 per cent. advance on 
builders’ Hardware in the classified list as adopted by 
the leading manufacturers of builders’ Hardware. The 
price-list and discount sheet contains 208 pages, and, 
aside from the advance referred to and a few minor 
changes that have occurred since the issue of No. 4, 
January 1, it is practically the same matter as noticed 
at length in these columns last month. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The manufacturers of Build- 
ers’ Hardware, including the leading houses, have made 
an advance, under date of February 15, on this class of 
goods of 10 per cent. over the prices which became effec- 
tive January 1. The intention to advance these goods 
has been known to the larger dealers of the country for 
some time, and doubtless they have provided for the 
future within reasonable limits. Recognizing, also, that 
customers may be under more or less obligation to exe- 
cute contracts on the basis of schedule estimates ob- 
tained previous to the change in prices, and wishing to 
allow a reasonable time in which to avail of schedule 
quotations obtained before February 15, the manufactur- 
ers of Builders’ Hardware in the classified list have de- 
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cided that they will accept orders based on such schedule 
estimates furnished by them prior to February 15, until 
March 15, provided that each such order covers a com- 
plete specification for the goods, and states the name 
and location of the building for which the goods are in- 
tended. Further, it has been determined that on and 
after March 15 all schedule estimates then outstanding, 
based on prices in effect prior to February 15, will be 
cancelled and that no further schedule orders will be ac- 
cepted, except on the basis of the prices adopted Febru- 
ary 15. 

Cordage.—The demand for Rope is quite satisfactory 
to manufacturers, some reporting an unusually large busi- 
ness for the season. Quotations, on the basis of 7-16 inch 
diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 11% 
cents ; second-grade Manila, % to 1 cent per pound lower ; 
Pure Sisal, 944 cents; Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 
These quotations are subject to a rebate of 44 cent per 
pound to carload buyers. 

Paris Green.—Some orders are being booked by man- 
ufacturers, but not in any great volume. The same ir- 
regularities exist in prices that have characterized the 
market this season. For Arsenic kegs or casks, base 
prices of 10% to 11 cents are quoted. Some manufactur- 
ers are asking the customary. advances on the 11-cent 
basis, while others are naming less than the regular 
advances on small packages. 


Glass.—Factories having shut down, either because of 
shortage of fuel or because the firms have refused to pay 
the uniform wage scale, has reduced the operating ca- 
pacity somewhat below that of last week. It is reported 
that the American Window Glass Company are getting 
ready to start two of their Pennsylvania factories, em- 
ploying hand blowers. The market has not shown any 
further weakness in prices for carloads of Glass from 
factories. The local jobbing trade is quiet. 

Oils.——Linseed Oil.—The market remains dull and 
uninteresting, even the demand for small lots being light. 
Quotations are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five bar- 
rels or more, 42 cents; in lots of less than five barrels, 
48 cents per gallon; State and Western Raw, 39 cents 
per gallon. Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents advance per 
gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—There seems to be little dis- 
position. on the part of buyers to come into the market, 
this showing itself by pronounced inactivity. The belief 
is expressed that the Southern market is in control of 
a combination, and that a break in prices would not come 
as a surprise to the trade. Quotations, according to quan- 
tity, in this city are as follows: Oil barrels, 67 to 67% 
cents; machine made barrels, 6744 to 68 cents. 


—@9+-9-———— 


TENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


HE Tenth Annual Sportsmen’s Show will open at 

_ Madison Square Garden, New York, Friday night, 
February 19, and continue until Saturday, March 5, in- 
clusive. The scenic effects at the Fourth avenue end will, 
it is said, surpass any former efforts. A combination of 
mountains and valleys, with a stream and old fashioned 
water mill, exhibits of live game birds, a model fish 
hatchery in operation, together with a fine collection em- 
bracing pheasants, jungle fowl, peacocks, Persian lamb 
and sheep, Angora goats, geese, wild duck, wild game 
water fowl] and small game animals is announced by the 
management. Other features such as fly casting, canoe 
races, tilting contests, log rolling and kindred sports will 
be provided in connection with the large lake, on which 
demonstrations of the launches and motors will be made. 

We are advised by the managers that an unprecedented 
amount of space has been taken by exhibitors, and that 
a predominant feature will be the display of boats of 
various kinds. There will be rifle and revolver shooting 
by an expert, and exhibitions of breaking and pitching 
camp and typical saddling and off-saddling of Western 
bronchos used in transporting camp supplies and equip- 
ment from point to point by Western guides in compe- 
tition with each other, in a thoroughly native and realistic 
manner. 
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Correspondence. 


Trade Outlook in Illinois and Iowa. 


To the Editor: Since January 1 of this year I have 
had the pleasure of visiting nearly all the Hardware 
jobbers in the States of Illinois and Iowa, and, with 
exceedingly few exceptions, all reported business as very 
satisfactory and in excess of what it was a year ago. 

They also state that business for the latter part of 
1903 was largely in excess of the same period of the 
previous year, notwithstanding that during the latter 
part of 1903 prices were somewhat unsettled and the 
tendency was to lower values. This naturally led to their 
buying only for immediate wants, and consequently there 
was a decrease in stocks. 

These conditions still hold, and stocks of Hardware 
as a general thing are below normal. 

The crops of Illinois and Iowa for 1903, as given by 
the Government and State reports, are good. The Iowa 
crop service report, with yearly average for previous 13 
years, is as follows: 

Bushels, Average bush- Average value 
Product. 1903. Value. els for 13 years. for 13 years. 
Corn ....230,511,310 $82,984,071 261,200,756 $69,633,000 


Wheat .. 10,916,730 7,167,643 16,130,339 10,540,000 
Oats .... 99,012,660 29,703,798 117,118,000 25,420,000 


Totals.340,440,700 $119,855,512 394,449,095 $105,290,000 
The United States Government report for 1903 exceeds 
in value that of the State. These prices were based on 


what they termed “farm values” on December 1, and 
were as follows: 


Cents 
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Since December 1 values have increased, and as very 
little of this material has been marketed the farmers will 
receive the benefit of the advance. And while the esti- 
mated product in Iowa is below the average in bushels 
for the past 18 years, the value is higher by over 13 per 
cent. The reduction in quantity is accounted for from 
the fact that during the planting season it was exceed- 
ingly wet and the ground was not in condition to work, 
consequently there was a largely decreased acreage. The 
hay crop of Iowa for 1903 is exceedingly large. It is 
estimated to be 900,000 tons in excess of the yearly aver- 
age for the past 13 years. This is a crop that is seldom 
taken into consideration, but the estimated value of the 
hay and pasturage of this State for 1903 is $103,891,380. 
It exceeds in value that of corn and wheat. 

The Government estimate of the value of corn, wheat 
and oats in the State of Illinois is $139,028,674. This 
State also had an enormous crop of hay. These same 
conditions exist in most other Western States, conse- 
quently the merchants who have investigated these mat- 
ters cannot see any reason why the coming season should 
not be prosperous. W. P. BISSELL. 

Curcaeo, Itu., February 11, 1904. 


+e 


JOHN LUCAS & CO.’S “ GOOD PAINT.” 


OHN LUCAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., are distribut- 
ing their periodical, “Good Paint,” for February. 
It is devoted to helps and suggestions in Paint selling, for 
the use of customers of the firm. A picture of the win- 
dow that won the first prize in the 1903 window contest 
is shown, and the new schedule of prizes for the 1904 
contest is given. Signs for 1904 distribution, Paint ad- 
vertisements, &c., indicate some of the methods employed 
to popularize this line of goods. Two pages are devoted 
to photographs of the traveling salesmen in the firm’s 
employ. 
———»-—-+e—____ 


Sarety Door HANGER Company, Ashland, Ohio, have 
decided to locate a plant in Canada for the manufacture 
of their full line of Door Hangers and Track, and expect 
to be in shape by June 1 to supply their Canadian 
friends with the Genuine Storm King, Safety, U. %. 
Standard and World’s Best Door Hangers. 
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(By Telegraph.) 


The Hardware Dealers’ Association of Colorado held 
their second annual convention at the Windsor Hotel, 
Denver, on Monday and Tuesday, 15th and 16th inst. 
There was an encouraging attendance. The registration 
records showed that the membership is now about one- 
half the dealers in the State. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, 


The convention was called to order at 10 a.m. The 
first order of business was the announcement by the chair 
of the various convention committees and appointment 





A. L. BRANSON, Re-elected President. 


of sergeant-at-arms. This was a short session and, after 
other preparations had been made for the sessions to fol- 
low, adjournment was taken at 10.30 a.m., when the mem- 
bers were entertained by the local Hardware dealers and 
jobbers by a trolley ride to points of interest about the 
city. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session, which was called to order 
at 2 o’clock, F. A. Ellis of Denver delivered a speech of 
welcome to the association. An appropriate response on 
behalf of the members was made by President A. L. Bran- 
son of Trinidad. The president’s address was the next 
in order, and was accepted and ordered placed on file. 
On account of the absence of members of the Committee 
on Resolutions, two vacancies had to be filled. 

After the appointment of an Auditing Committee the 
secretary-treasurer’s report was received and, on motion, 
accepted. Some discussion followed in regard to the 
matter of increasing the dues. Informal remarks fol- 
lowed by George Tritch of the Geo. Tritch Hardware Com- 
pany, Denver. An address on the subject of “ The Ideal 
Relations Between Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer” 
was made by J. M. Killen of Pueblo. 


Parcels Post. 


The Parcels Post bill was the next subject which came 
up for attention, and an effort was made to find out how 
the members stood and what effort they had made in 
bringing this matter before their respective Congressmen 
and Senators. 

General discussion was invited along the line of the 
relations existing between the jobbers, catalogue houses 
and retailers. The question of honorary membership was 
brought up, but action deferred. It was suggested that 


Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 





or 
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a special invitation be tendered to the jobbers to come 
before the open session on Tuesday, provided this feel- 
ing was the sentiment of the members present at the 
executive session. The session adjourned at 5 o’clock. 


Smoker. 


In the evening, through the courtesy of the local job- 
bers and dealers, an entertainment in the form of a 
smoker was provided at the East Turner Hall. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention opened in executive session at 10 a.m., 
the first order of business being the presentation of the 
report of the chairman of the Grievance Committee. 

Before action was taken on the report a committee 
was appointed to confer with the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and request of that body, in convention at the Al- 
bany Hotel, the appointment of a similar conference com- 
mittee to discuss the Parcels Post measure. 

General discussion of the Grievance Committee’s re- 
port followed, and it was finally recommended, on mo- 
tion, duly seconded, that the report be accepted and 
placed on file, and a vote of thanks was extended to the 
committee for its services. 

The Auditing Committee presented a report, with some 
recommendations, and after consideration the report was 
duly accepted. 

The Committee on Drafting New Constitution and 
By-Laws was next called upon, and, after reading the re- 
vised sections, they were passed upon separately and then 





F. C. MOYS, Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


finally accepted as a whole. The Nominating Committee 
was instructed to report at the afternoon session. 


Conference with Lumber Dealers. 


A favorable report was received from the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, advising the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to meet the Hardware dealers, the con- 
ference to be held at the Albany Hotel. The morning 
session adjourned at 1 o’clock. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The association assembled at 2.25 o’clock in open ses- 
sion, for the special purpose of conferring with the job- 
bers and their representatives on the matters which 
were discussed at the executive session in the morning. 
Views were freely expressed on both sides, and it was 
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thought that the way was cleared for the satisfactory 
adjustment of some of the grievances. 

The Committee on resolutions tendered their report, 
which was accepted. 

The Committee on Nominations recommended the re- 
election of the present staff of officers, which met with 
unanimous approval. After some responses by the re- 
elected officials, followed by a general discussion, the 
convention finally adjourned at 4.30. 

The Executive Committee met immediately after ad- 
journment for the purpose of electing a secretary-treas- 
urer, and F. C. Moys of Boulder was again selected. 








Baltimore Hardware Interests. 


HE recent calamitous fire in Baltimore destroyed 
many stores, warehouses and stocks of Hardware- 
men, but, judged by advices received from them, their 
reserve of enterprise and energy is unimpaired. Appar- 
ently no time is being wasted in vain regrets for what 
cannot be undone, but with an irresistible spirit new 
quarters have been secured temporarily, stocks ordered, 
and business, although hampered and retarded, is being 
conducted with praiseworthy energy and dash. | 


Wier & WILSON, manufacturers’ direct representatives, 
are now at 324 North Charles street, and fully equipped 
to transact any business offered them. They are still 
representing the prominent manufacturers with whom 
they have been associated for many years, and they say 
that as soon as catalogues and similar necessary matter 
reaches them they will be as actively engaged as ever. 


Wma. H. Cote & Sons, Hardware and commission mer- 
chants, report that while their building and stock are 
among the ruins, they have secured office and warerooms 
at 231-235 North Holliday street, and are daily receiving 
stock. Furthermore, as their Southern representatives. 
they have free access to the complete stocks of the Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company’s warehouses in New York and 
Philadelphia, and are well equipped to complete orders 
and make immediate shipments accordingly. 


Tass Bros. & Co., representing manufacturers of 
Hardware to the jobbing trade, are temporarily located at 
105 West Twentieth street, where they are prepared to 
execute orders. 


Joun Durr & Sons report that they have been over- 
whelmed with the kindest of letters and numerous offers 
of loan of new capital, even without interest, which, for- 
tunately, it is not necessary for them to accept, for though 
not fully insured, they will still have ample capital to 
conduct their business comfortably. They have rented 
another house, at 12-14 North Paca street, and are fitting 
it for occupation this week. , 


H. W. Wess & Sons, importers and jobbers of General 
Hardware, Cutlery, Ammunition, &c., lost both building 
and stock. Their present temporary quarters are at 222 
South Charles street, and they are receiving goods at 
8 East Camden street, where they are carrying on busi- 
ness as best they can until a building better suited to their 
purposes can be secured. 


Tuomas C. BassHOR COMPANY, engineers and con- 
tractors and manufacturers and dealers in Boilers, En- 
gines, Pumps and Machinists’ Supplies, hope to get back 
into the trade current again as soon as possible. 


Cocerins & OwENsS were insured for about 80 per cent. 
of the value of their stock and have secured temporary 
office and salesrooms at 102 North Frederick street, and 
warehouse at 407 East Saratoga street. Marshaling their 
force before the fire was half through its course, they 
ordered a full new stock, which is now in hand. They 
will carry all the old lines as formerly, Machinery, Mill 
and Machinists’ Supplies. Belting, Hose and Packing, 
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with Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries. ‘To these will be 
added Railroad Supplies and Machine Tools, as soon as 
they are able to expand their quarters. They planned to 
have their order department in shape for business by 
Monday, 15th inst. 

CLENDENIN Bros., Baltimore, lost their warehouses 
containing stock of pig metal, and also their offices and 
packing and shipping departments. They succeeded in 
removing their books and office records before they were 
driven out by the rapidly approaching flames. Their 
mill and factory fortunately escaped destruction, so that 
the production of their Soldering Coppers, Copper Nails 
and Tacks, Sheet Copper, &c., will not be seriously in- 
terefered with, enabling them to continue serving their 
customers practically without interruption. For the 
equipment of their new offices and for information in 
regard to the various lines in which they are interested 
they request from the trade catalogues, discount sheets, 
&e. 

—_—_3-- oe ———————_ 


DEATH OF JAMES MORTON. 


AMES MORTON, senior member of the firm of James 
J Morton & Son Company, Omaha, Neb., died at his 
home in Omaha, Thursday morning, February 12, after 
an illness of six weeks, of ailments incident to old age. 
He was in his eighty-first year. Mr. Morton was one of 
the pioneer Western Hardwaremen. Born in Bedford, 





JAMES MORTON. 


England, where he.learned the Hardware business as 
an apprentice, he later engaged in business for him- 
self, and has been in it continuously ever since. 

In 1852 he came to America and opened a Hardware 
store in New York, six years later removing to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, where he was for years in both the retail and 
wholesale Hardware trade, his house, it is said, being 
one of the first established west of the Mississippi. In 
1882 he transferred his business to Omaha, and with 
his son, C. W. Morton, organized the James Morton & 
Son Company. 

He was a man of sturdy integrity and of high per- 
sonal character, enjoying the confidence of the business 
community of Omaha, with which he had been so long 
associated. He was a deacon in the First Congregational 
Church, and, though modest and unobtrusive, was fore- 
most in a great number of charitable enterprises. He is 
survived by a widow and three sons, C. W. and James H. 
Morton, who were associated with him in the Hardware 
business, and George Morton, connected with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad as assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago. 
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Trade Organizations. 


HE following meetings of State Retail 
T associations are announced : 
ILLINOIS, February 23, 24, East St. Louis. 
MissourI, February 23, 24, St. Louis. 
OnI0, February 23, 24, 25, Cleveland. ° 
MINNESOTA, February 24, 25, 26, St. Paul. 
KENTUCKY, March 1, 2, Louisville. 
CONNECTICUT, March 2, New Haven. ° 
CALIFORNIA, March 2, 3, San Francisco. 
New York, March 8, 9, 10, Rochester. 
NATIONAL, March 15, 16, 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 
INDIAN TeRRITORY, May 10. Oklahoma City. 
ARKANSAS, June 14, 15, Little Rock. 
MICHIGAN, August 10, 11, Grand Rapids. 


Hardware 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


From a circular letter issued by F. D. Mitchell, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, under 
date 8th inst., we make the following extracts relative 
to the semiannual convention, which will be held in At- 
lanta, Ga., May 24-27: 

Advices received from the Piedmont (our headquar- 
ters) indicate an unusually large number of reservations 
by our members at this early date, and they now decline 
to make any reservations subject to cancellation later, 
stating: ‘“‘ The demand is so large for rooms that we will 
need all we have for the people who will come.” We un- 
derstand that Friday, May 27, will be largely devoted to 
attending a barbecue, given by the Atlanta people, and 
for which the Southern Railroad will donate train service 
—some 80 miles’ ride—which will afford an exceptional 
opportunity for our members to meet their customers. 

It is probable that our programme will be substan- 
tially as follows: 

Tuesday, May 24, meeting of Executive Committee. 

Wednesday morning, opening session, president’s ad- 
dress, &c. 

Wednesday afternoon, jobbers and manufacturers meet 
for mutual discussion. 

Wednesday evening, entertainment. 

Thursday morning, executive session. 

Thursday afternoon, no special programme. 

Thursday evening, banquet. 

Friday, excursion and barbecue. 

Special efforts will be made by the respective recep- 
tion committees, and through our “ numbered button, with 
printed key,” carefully edited, looking to making this an 
exceptional convention, socially and commercially. 





Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


The formal programme for the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Association at St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 24-26, has not yet been issued, but it is expected 
that among the addresses made during the convention 
will be the following: A. F. Sheldon of Chicago on “ Sales- 
manship;” Fred. Mason of St. Paul, secretary of the 
National Grocers’ Association, on “ Organization ;”” Elmer 
H. Dearth of St. Paul, Insurance Commissioner, on “ In- 
surance,” and R. A. Kirk of St. Paul, ex-president of the 
National Hardware Association, on “ Present Business 
Conditions.” The gathering promises to be a very large 
and representative one. 


New Haven Hardware Club. 


rhe New Haven Hardware Club held their annual 
meeting and dinner at the Union League Club January 
7. the dinner being in honor of John W. Townsend of the 
Bronson & Townsend Company, the retiring president, the 
club wishing in this manner to show the high regard in 
which Mr. Townsend is held among the members. The 
annual dinner is an established custom, but to give it 
in honor of any one member was an innovation. The 
club elected these officers for the year: President, Roland 
T. Warner of the W. A. Warner & Bro. Company; vice- 
president, Edward M. Walsh of the R. B. Bradley Com- 
pany; secretary, George J. Bassett of John E. Bassett 
& Co.; treasurer, Edwin B. Hunn of C. H. Mersick & Co. 
The evening was a very enjoyable one, and will be long 
remembered among the doings of the club. 


. 
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Ohio Hardware Association, 


The formal programme for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Hardware Association, at Cleveland, 
Hollenden Hotel, February 23-25, has just been issued. 
The convention will begin its work on Tuesday morning 
at 9.30 o’clock, with a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The formal opening will not, however, take place 
until the afternoon at 2 o’clock. The features of this ses- 
sion will be the annual address of President Bogardus 
and a paper by J. S. Brainard on “ Trade Relations Be- 
tween the Retailer and Manufacturer.” Tuesday evening 
a theater party will be tendered to the delegates by the 
manufacturers and jobbers of Cleveland. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Bogardus will make another formal address, 
this time as president of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. The reports of the financial and 
corresponding secretaries and a paper on the “ Parcels 
Post,” by C. A. Hutsinpillar of Ironton, will also be pre- 
sented. In the afternoon the reports of the Grievance 
Committee and insurance company will be heard. Also 
a paper by C. S. Johnson of Barberton on “The Advan- 
tages of System in a Retail Hardware Store.” Wed- 
nesday evening the annual banquet will be enjoyed at the 
Chamber of Commerce. On Thursday morning Vice- 
President John F. Baker of Dayton will read a paper, 
entitled “Does It Pay?” In the afternoon the closing 
session will take place. J. C. Fuhr of Williamsburg will 
present a paper on “ Advertising a Retail Hardware 
Store,” and officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 
The Question Box will, as usual, be a feature of the con- 
vention, and its contents will come up for discussion at 
three of the sessions. 


—_-e_____ 


SMITH & HEMENWAY COMPANY. 


MITH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, 296 Broadway, 
S New York. have made a number of changes in the 
various properties with which they are identified, it 
being a part of their business policy to market only 
goods controlled by them, and of which they are the sole 
source of supply. 

The Schatz Hardware Mfg. Company, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., of which L. P. Smith is president, and J. F. 
Hemenway treasurer, is to be moved to Chappaqua, 
N. Y., where this plant will be combined with that of 
the Acme Ball Bearing Company, now there, in one large 
factory. The Schatz Company manufacture Nail Pullers, 
Electrical Tools and Hardware specialties. As _ their 
facilities have been greatly increased by the addition 
of new and modern tools and machinery, they solicit any 
orders in Sheet Metal Stamping or Drawing. Polishing 
and Plating, Hardware specialties, Novelties, experi- 
mental work and the perfecting of inventions. The Acme 
Company make a specialty of Ball Bearing Casters and 
Ball Bearing Lifting Jacks. 

Other additions are the taking over of the Champion 
Mfg. Company, Rocky Hill, Conn., who manufacture 
Cast Hammers and Hatchets, Can Openers and cast spe- 
cialties, and the Best Tool Company, Boston, Mass., who 
manufacture Automatic Power Breast Drills, Auto Hand 
Spring Winders and Micrometer Surface Gauges. 


—_——_—_— << @e—____ --— 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STANDARD 
CHAIN COMPANY. 


HE STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
T held their annual meeting Tuesday, Feb. 17, in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. The Board of Directors was reduced 
from a membership of 13 to 9, which now consists of 
the following persons: John C. Schmidt, Robert Garland, 
J. T. Davis, Franz Krein, Peter Wertz, N. B. Marple, 
William Robertson, Oscar L. Gubelman and Arthur E. 
Crockett. The board elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: John C. Schmidt, president; Robert Gar- 
land, vice-president; Arthur E. Crockett, secretary; J. T. 
Davis, general manager: Franz Krein. assistant general 
manager; William Robertson, treasurer, and Stanley 
Mann, assistant treasurer. 
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Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE convention opened at 10 a.m. Tuesday, with Presi- 
T dent Moore in the chair, and a goodly number of 
members and visitors in attendance. The first order was 
the introduction to the chairman and the meeting, by 
James N. Kline, of Hon. John F. Laedlein, Mayor of 
Williamsport. The Mayor extended the hospitality of 
the city in a dignified, eloquent and felicitous address. 
It was then responded to by the president and by R. R. 
Williams of The Iron Age, who was called upon by him 
to speak on behalf of the members of the association. 


Executive Session. 

The association then went into executive session, and 
entered on the transaction of routine business connected 
with its work. After the roll call of members, the en- 
rollment of new members and an opportunity for the 
payment of dues, the president reported, informally, in 
regard to the activities of the year, leaving details to 
be covered by the officers and committees. 


Secretary Digby 

reported that 65 members had been secured since last 
meeting, making a total enrollment of 119, which it is 
hoped will be increased to 150 before the convention 
closes. The Committee of Arrangements, together with the 
secretary, sent out 5000 communications during the year. 
The solicitor employed by the Executive Committee, in 
accordance with action taken by the last convention, 
succeeded, in three months’ work, in securing 54 appli- 
cations for membership, 40 of whom are now members of 
the association, 14 not having yet completed their mem- 
bership. The salary and expenses of the solicitor were 
made up from the income of the association and con- 
tributions of members who gave their names as guaran- 
tors at the last meeting. A detailed statement was made 
by Mr. Digby, in regard to the finances of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Digby recommended a careful study of the 
by-laws on the part of the membership, and suggested 
some matters in which a revision of the by-laws seems 
desirable. It was also pointed out that it would be well 
to have the constitution and by-laws printed, together 
with a complete list of members of the association. 

The desirability of taking some definite action pro- 
viding for the dropping of delinquent members was sug- 
gested, especially in view of the fact that each State 
association is called upon to pay a dollar to the National 
Association for each name on its roll, whether dues are 
received from the members or not. Another recommenda- 
tion of the secretary was that only one representative 
be sent to the meeting of the National Association in- 
stead of two, as heretofore. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the secretary, 8 committee to revise 
the constitution and by-laws was appointed, consisting of 
James N. Kline, C. H. Miller and J. E. Digby. 


The National Association. 

An interesting statement was made by C. H. Miller, 
who was a delegate from the Pennsylvania association 
to the last meeting of the National Association. Mr. 
Miller referred to the hearty welcome extended to Penn- 
sylvania as a newcomer in the national fold, and the 
business-like character of the gathering, their close ap- 
plication to work and the interest and importance of 
their conferences and of the action taken. He reported 
that the business of the national organization was pro- 
gressing in a way that was most gratifying. He empha- 
sized the fact that it is through this National Associa- 
tion that reforms can be effected, and the consequent im- 
portance of its being sustained heartily in all its plans. 
Several instances were mentioned by Mr. Miller of the 
usefulness of the National Association work, especially 
in taking steps which have resulted in preventing cata- 
logue houses from printing demoralizing prices on cer- 
tain standard goods. Reference was also made most 
happily to the ability and the character of the various 
presidents of the National Association, which, at the pres- 
ent time, is ably represented by W. P. Bogardus. 


A Report 

was made by, G. C. Kline, on behalf of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, in which he narrated the work of 
the committee in preparing for the convention. This re- 
port made evident that the committee has performed 
its duties with fidelity and judgment, and the thanks of 
the meeting were given to the committee, and, especially, 
its efficient chairman. 


Committees 

At the afternoon session, President Moore appointed 
the following committees : 

Press.—R. R. Williams, G. C. Kline and J. N. Sel- 
heimer. 

AvupiTIne.—Mr. Lindley, W. P. Diffenderfer and J. C. 
Olewine. 

NoMINATIONS.—C. H. Miller, John W. Seaman and 
Charles Reisinger. 

PLACE OF MEETING.—A. B. Neyhart, H. B. Young and 
J. H. Bowers. 


Address by W. P. Bogardus. 


The special feature of the afternoon session was the 
address by W. P. Bogardus, president of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. He spoke of the 
Parcels Post Bill as follows. 

I am glad to bring to you the greeting of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. BDspecially glad, 
because on the other branch of the river that runs by 
your city I spent my boyhood. I am glad to come to your 
State; to look at the hills as they reach up and at the 
mountains that tower toward heaven, whose sides need 
but to be tickled with Pick and Shovel to yield their hid- 
den wealth. A State whose valleys are famous in story 
and song; whose rivers are things of beauty as they roll 
unceasingly down to the sea, and whose people, staid and 
steady, are ever found on the right side of the impor- 
tant issues of the day. 

ONE OF THE GREAT QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 

for us to consider is the right of Congress to pass laws 
that will benefit one class of citizens at the expense of 
another—the right of the Government to enter into com- 
petition with private enterprise. Tne functions of a Gov- 
ernment like ours are very different from those of a 
kingdom or monarchy. Here the people own the Gov- 
ernment. There, to a very large extent, the Government 
owns the people. Here individuality is very much in evi- 
dence in the management of affairs and business. There 
the individual is submerged and the Government is in 
evidence. The functions of our Government have never 
been considered to be in conflict with the people, nor in 
competition with them. Legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial they have ever remained. 

There is one exception to these conditions, and that 
is, the Post Office Department, where it assumes to carry 
and distribute the mail of the people. To this exception 
the people consented when the plan was inaugurated, 
and they have never seen any reason to change it. That 
it is perfect no one will claim, but that there is prog- 
ress toward a more perfect systematizing of the work no 
one who knows will attempt to deny. It is a fact beyond 
dispute that the mails are handled in this country quicker 
than in any other nation. Our Post Office Department 
has been so careful and successful in the distribution 
of the mails that there is an inclination on the part of 
some of our fellow citizens to add more work to the de- 
partment, and have the Government undertake the 

DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE THROUGH THE MAILS. 
To a certain extent the Government has yielded to this 
demand, and parcels of 4 pounds and under go through 
the mails. Emboldened by the success of their first ef- 
forts, the postal reformers thought the times ripe for a 
further move, and so two years ago a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress providing that packages up to a 
limit of 200 pounds be carried, but the move was so 
radical that the bill never got beyond the committee to 
whom it was referred. 
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Learning caution by their failure, the reformers come 
to the present Congress with a bill that provides that 
third and fourth class matter be consolidated and under 
the name of merchandise, and the rates to be for pack- 
ages to 3 ounces, 1 eent; from 3 to 6 ounces, 2 cents; 
from 6 to 9 ounces, 3 cents; from 9 to 12 ounces, 4 cents, 
and from 12 ounces to 1 pound, 5 cents; and for each 
additional pound, 2 cents up to'a limit of 11 pounds, for 
which the rate was 25 cents. 

In addition to this, it is further proposed that on all 
unregistered parcels without declared value, if lost or 
damaged by fault of the Government, the Government 
shall be liable up to $10 without extra charge to the 
sender. If the sender registers his package and declares 
a value for an. additional 5 cents, the Government will 
insure the parcel and pay full value for any loss or dam- 
age that may occur through the fault of the postal 
service. 

One of the arguments urged in favor of this measure 
is that people will have an opportunity to select from a 
larger stock than is kept by the local merchant. If I 
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am in Williamsport and send to Philadelphia for some 
article from a mail order house who does the selecting? 
Have I any choice in the matter but to take what they 
send me? 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General, in his re- 
port for the year ending June, 1902—and’ that is the 
latest report that I can get—says that second-class mat- 
ter goes through the mails at 1 cent per pound. That 
for every dollar the publisher pays for postage the Gov- 
ernment has to add three more to pay the cost of trans- 
portation. Now, if it costs 4 cents per pound to carry 
second-class matter, how can the Government earry 11 
pounds for 25 cents when the actual cost is 44 cents? 


WHO WILL PAY THE DIFFERENCE? 


Will the public? Why should they be asked to do it? 
There was carried for the year ending June, 1902, 488.- 
246,903 pounds of second-class matter, or 68.61 per cent. 
of the total weight of mail matter from which postage 
was derived. This amount yielded $4,541,523.59, or 3.98 
per cent. of the whole postage revenue. The letters and 
postal cards for the same period amounted to 101,103,928 
pounds, or 13.56 per cent. of the total weight of all mat- 
ter from which postage was derived. This amount 
yielded $90,950,751.72, or 79.91 per cent. of the whole 
postage revenue. So you see that people who write let- 
ters and postal cards pay over three-fourths of the ex- 
pense of the postal service. Ninety-five per cent. of all 
the mail the farmers send are either letters or postal 
cards, With these facts before us how can any one, with 
any degree of fairness, ask the Government to put any 
further burdens on the postal service, especially when the 
work must be done at a loss to the public? It is a well- 
known fact that the service is taxed to the limit to care 
for the present volume of business. 
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ENGLISH PARCELS POST. 

It is claimed, as a reason for adopting post parcels in 
this country, that it is growing in popularity in England. 
There is no express service in England, and no other way 
to send packages except by freight. Why is England 
held up to us as an example to pattern after when the 
average distance a letter travels in that country is but 40 
miles, while the average distance a letter travels in the 
United States is 442 miles? If the charge on a package 
in England is 1 cent per pound for 40 miles of trans- 
portation, should it not be more in this country, where 
the distance traveled will average ten times greater? 

INTERESTING IF TRUE. 

The postal reformers are very fond of stating that a 
person in England can send a 11-pound package to the 
United States for 25 cents, and for an additional 25 
cents can have it forwarded to any part of the United 
States, and then go on to say, “ When the British Gov- 
ernment can secure better mail facilities in the United 
States for the English people than Uncle Sam can secure 
in the country for our own people, it is time somebody 
be heard from.” Now, the above would be interesting 
if it were true. But the facts are, as stated in a letter 
from the Second Assistant Postmaster-General to the 
Postmaster-General, dated January 6, 1904, that the cost 
of a package of from 7 to 11 pounds to bring it to New 
York is 72 cents, and the express companies, instead of 
receiving 25 cents to carry the package to California, 
receive a certain sum which is equivalent to a uniform 
charge of 72 cents for each and every parcel, regardless 
of its weight or distance carried. As contracts are made 
with railroads on a basis of mileage, and as a large 
proportion of parcels go but a short distance, the rate 
fully compensates the express companies for their 
services. 

In this same letter the Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General makes the following statement: “ A careful com- 
parison of postal routes, fees and charges in the British 
postal service with those of the United States justifies 
the claim that, considering the wide extent of our ter- 
ritory, our people have the cheapest service.” 

We are cited to Germany as another country to pat- 
tern after. The Government owns all the transportation 
facilities there. Do we want to imitate them? 


THIS MEASURE IS PURE CLASS LEGISLATION. 


It is conceded on all sides that the passage of the 
bill will give a wonderful impetus to the mail order and 
catalogue houses. They are our competitors. The Chi- 
cago catalogue houses will not sell in the city of Chicago ; 
neither will they solicit trade in any other large city. A 
gentleman living in a large Ohio city received the fol- 
lowing letter in answer to a request for one of their 
catalogues: “It is against our regulations to send 
printed matter to the large cities. We cater only to the 
rural districts, believing that the city field is beyond our 
command.” Is it a good thing for the Government to 
enact laws 


THAT BEAR DOWN ON THE COUNTRY MERCHANT AND BUILD 
UP THE CITY MERCHANT? 

What is the postal service for—is its main purpose 
to serve one class of merchants at the expense of all the 
people? 

It is asserted by the friends of the bill that “the 
Government is the only agency that can subject our 
private transportation companies to effectual competition 
and protect the public from extortionate express rates.” 


WHY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT ENTER INTO COMPETITION 
WITH THE EXPRESS COMPANIES? 


Have they not performed a great work for this coun- 
try? No other country in the world gives its citizens as 
good facilities for the transportation of merchandise as 
are found in this country. The express service, as a 
private enterprise, requires the users of the service to 
pay the cost. As a Government enterprise the user 
would only pay a part, and the balance would be raised 
by general taxes. 

How is it possible to utilize the postal service to carry 
merchandise at 2 cents per pound when it costs 4 cents? 
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Are we justified in placing further burdens on the Post 
Office Department? 

The reformers are very anxious to have business 
methods adopted in the postal serviec. The World’s 
Work for December, speaking of the money order busi- 
ness, refers to the superintendent of the money order 
department as conducting his division as a man would 
conduct his business, and tells how he visited mail order 
houses and tried to learn how the money order system 
might be made to serve them. He had blank money 
orders printed, with the name of the mail order house 
printed across the face, so that the mail order houses 
might send out such orders with their advertising lit- 
erature. And the World’s Work goes on to say that he 
built up the money order office by following the prac- 
tice of business. Why should an employee of the Gov- 
ernment go out and solicit business for any department 
of the Government? Why should money orders be 
printed for any class? Under what rule of equity would 
the Government work while it was driving private capi- 
tal out of business? 


IF THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD ABSORB THE EXPRESS COM- 
PANIES AND THE RAILROADS, 


what is to hinder the taking over of the telegraph, tele- 
phone and electric railroad systems? If the Government 
carries merchandise, what is the objection to manufac- 
turing it? If the Government owns the railroads, why 
not the coal mines? Do you say that it is absurd to 
talk in this manner? It is the logical teaching of the 
Postal Reform League. It is simply socialism. Why is 
our nation the greatest commercial nation in the world? 
Because the Government has helped and not hindered in 
the development of the natural wealth of the country. 
Private enterprise has been given a free hand, and the 
result is a network of railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines and electric railroads, binding all sections of our 
common country together. 

Why turn all these over to the Government, so that 
a multitude of Government employees will be at the beck 
and call of the politicians? Why enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for 


FRAUD AND PECULATION ON THE PART OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES ? 

Will the class of men be better when the Government 
owns the railroads and express companies, so that scan- 
dals like those of the present will be but memories? Nay, 
verily. The men who run this country in the future 
will be the sons of their fathers. The theory on which 
the postal reform, so called, is based seems to be that 
the Government shall furnish extremely low rates of 
transportation, and such shortage as may arise shall be 
made up by general taxes. 

I cannot close this paper better than to quote from an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, written by President EPliot 
of Harvard University: “If the Government enters a 
field which individuals, or voluntary associations of in- 
dividuals, could fill, it diminishes by so much the range 
or reach of the great school of self governing freemen— 
namely, the school of creative and constructive industry 
under liberty and responsibility.” 


Mr. Bogardus’ able address was listened to with close 
attention, and at its conclusion heartily applauded. A 
resolution expressing the thanks of the association was 
adopted by a rising vote. 


Insurance, 

An interesting and detailed statement was made by 
W. B. Simpson in regard to the working of the insurance 
company, which was organized a year and a half ago. 
Particults were given in regard to the amount of insur- 
ance in force, and the features of the company by which 
the interests of the insured are protected. In reply to 
inquiries from the members a number of points which 
were not fully covered in Mr. Simpson’s clear and compre- 
hensive address were made plain. The result of the dis- 
cussion was to strengthen in the minds of the asseciation 
the conviction of the value of the insurance feature of 
their work. 


Question Box. 


In connection with the question box discussions 
arose which brought out a number of matters of 
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practical interest. Among these were: Jobbers special 
brands, the obtaining of goods by catalogue houses 
through jobbers, the increasing disposition on the part of 
jobbing houses to invoice goods at net prices instead of 
through list and discount, the mischievous practices con- 
nected with trading stamps, &c. 


Revision of Constitution and By-Laws. 

The committee on revision of the constitution and by- 
laws made their report, and their recommendations were 
adopted. The result of the changes thus effected will be 
to increase, it is believed, the efficiency of the association 
as a working body. One of the principal changes was 
making the secretary-treasurer to be appointed by the 
Executive Committee instead of being elected by the ses- 
sions of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Digby, a telegram was sent convey- 
ing the greetings of the association to the Indiana con- 
vention in session at Indianapolis. After an interesting 
address by Mr. Bogardus in regard to the matter of re- 
tail organization and the great things that can be ac- 
complished, the convention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY /1IORNING SESSION. 


At the Wednesday morning session resolutions were 
adopted strongly condemning the Parcels Post bill. The 
matter of insurance was also considered at length. Ad- 
dresses were made by W. P. Bogardus, James N. Kline 
and R. R. Williams, discussing the work of organization. 
A very enthusiastic spirit prevailed. 

The following resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote: 

Resolved, That this association puts on record its 
hearty approval of the manner in which the interests of 
the retail trade were represented by W. P. Bogardus and 
M. L. Corey at the meeting of the National Hardware 
Association at Atlantic City last November. 

Resolved, That this association, recognizing the ad- 
vantages which result from the conferences of jobbers 
and manufacturers, expresses its conviction that the in- 
terest not only of the retail trade but of the trade at 
large would be promoted if the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association should be represented regu- 
larly at such gatherings with a view to giving informa- 
tion and using its influence in matters in which the 
retail trade is concerned. 


CHARLES B. HOLDREDGE. 


HARLES' B. HOLDREDGE has been appointed gen- 
eral sales agent for the Keystone Drill Company, 
manufacturing Air Compressors and Rock Drills, Frank- 
lin, Pa., with headquarters at Room 309, Western Union 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Holdredge has likewise been ap- 
pointed general sales agent for both the Franklin Mfg. 
Company, making Perfection Packing, Wool Waste and 
Asbestos, and the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
both of Franklin, Pa., who are manufacturers of spe 
cialties of a railroad character which make for economy. 
All the companies are controlled by Gen. Charles Miller, 
with whom Mr. Holdredge has been identified for the 
past two years, and whose large interests in Chicago 
needed to be more fully represented in the Central West. 
Mr. Holdredge has a large acquaintance in that territory 
with the railroad trade and is held-in high esteem. In 
former years he was connected with both the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, and Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Cv., Chicago. ~ 
ao oe ____— 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE. 


HE CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., and 11-15 Murray street, New York, 
have just issued an illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
837 pages, each 10% x 8 inches, bound in stiff covers. 
In it are shown exhaustive lines of Cabinet and Pad 
Locks; Trunk, Suit Case Locks and Trimmings; miscel- 
laneous Hardware, Keys and Key Blanks and post office 
outfits and supplies. In the book are comparative lists 
of Cabinet and Trunk Locks of competing lines, and other 
information of interest to the trade. 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


ETAIL Hardware dealers of the State of Indiana to 
the number of more than 200 met in their fifth 
annual convention at the Denison Hotel, Indianapolis, on 
Tuesday. The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
President Edward M. Bush of Evansville, in the follow- 
ing greeting: 


PRESIDENT BUSH’S GREETING 


Hardware merchants, members of manufacturing and 
jobbing concerns, traveling men, and last, never least, 
those representatives from other States of our trade pa- 
pers, who have so loyally supported our cause, and in 
many ways extended courtesies to this association: To 
you all, in behalf of the Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, I extend a most sincere and cordial greeting. 

The traveling representatives do I desire to thank for 
their efforts to increase our membership, by urging those 
not members to become so, and for assistance to our asso- 
ciation rendered in many other ways. I ask these gentle- 
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men to report to the officers the arrival of any whom they 
know to be new to our assembly, that we may give all 
such a hearty welcome. One favor I beg, gentlemen, that 
you wax not so eloquent in talking your wares to our 
membership as to delay them in prompt attendance at 
the openings of these sessions. If you will assist us in 
promptness by closing your rooms five minutes before our 
opening hours, we agree to close promptly and thus afford 
you ample time between sessions to get in your work. 

To the members, both to those who have been with us 
before and to the recruits, whom I most heartily welcome 
to our ranks, let me say we have arranged an interesting 
programme in addresses and discussions, not one of which 
can you afford to miss. Above all, I urge promptness at 
all session hours. Let not those in attendance be dis- 
turbed and annoyed by late arrivals. I shall practice 
what I preach. Your president must earn his salary. 
Our session this afternoon is an open one and all present 
are invited to remain. Again, gentlemen, I greet you. 

The president also congratulated the members of the 
association upon the large increase in membership since 
the last convention and particularly on the fact that the 
enthusiasm manifested by the members present gave 
promise of the most successful meeting in the history of 
the association. 


Gavel Presented, 


Just as the president was about to announce the next 
speaker he was interrupted by W. P. Lewis of New 





Albany, ex-president of the association, who compli- 
mented President Bush on the exceptional success which 
has attended his efforts, and on behalf of loyal members 
and enthusiastic admirers he presented the president 
with a gavel. The gavel was a finely executed piece of 
work in engraved silver mounted ebony. The president, 


though evidently taken by surprise, was equal to the - 


occasion and thanked the association in an apt speech. 


Paper by Ex-President Lewis. 


Ex-President W. P. Lewis read a thoughtful and 
meaty paper which was received with prolonged ap- 
plause. The paper is given in another column. 


Scientific Salesmanship. 


A. F. Sheldon of Chicago, proprietor of the School of 
Scientific Salesmanship, delivered an address, of which 
the following is a condensation : 

In my study of law, earlier in my career, I came to 
admire Justinian and Blackstone because they reduced 
law to an organized science. I don’t claim to class myself 
with Justinian and Blackstone, but I have come to rec- 
ognize that there are definite laws that govern. sales- 
manship and that salesmanship can be reduced to a 
science. A violation of all the laws of scientific sales- 
manship inevitably leads to failure in business; a vio- 
lation of some of those laws results in imperfect suc- 
cess; an observation of all the laws leads to unqualified 
success. In reducing salesmanship to a science, we 
learn that there are four classes of salesmen: Retailers, 
who sell to the public, wholesalers, who sell to the re- 
tailers; specialty salesman, who sell insurance, nursery 
stock, &c., direct to the customers, and promoters, who 
make perhaps a million dollars in a single deal. 

A BUSINESS INSTITUTION IS A COMPOSITE SALESMAN, 
of which each individual is a part, and the condition of 
the balance sheet at the end of the year depends upon 
the effectiveness of each member. Salesmanship is more 
than the mere disposition of goods. It is, in its broad 
sense, the sale of goods for profit. More specifically 
expressed, salesmanship, in the abstract, is that power, 
born of the combination of positive qualities, mental, 
moral, spiritual and physical, which enables him who 
possesses it to successfully persuade a large proportion 
of those whom he solicits to purchase at a profit that 
which he has to sell. Four factors enter into every 
sales transaction: The salesman, the customer, the 
article to be sold and the sale itself; and a combination 
of basic laws, truths and principles enters necessarily 
into these four factors. 


THE SALESMAN. 


In speaking of the salesman, I put emphasis on the 
man, for it largely follows that if you take the man right 
the sale will take care of itself. You gentlemen before 
me know that it is not always easy to get the right kind 
of man, but I am here to tell you that if you cannot get 
the man you can make him. The two foundation stones 
of success in a salesman are 


CHARACTER AND HEALTH. 


By character I do not mean negative goody-goodness, 
but rather that magnetic force, that real manhood, born 
of the combination of positive qualities, mental, moral, 
spiritual and physical, the natural product of which is 
the ability to persuade. By health we mean more than 
the ability to eat three square meals a day, or mean 
the barmonious condition of the triune man, body, mind 
and soul, which enables the physical organization to 
perform its functions properly, and which promotes the 
development of positive qualities to a marked degree. The 
development of these qualities rests on the bed rock of 
education; not necessarily a college education—a good 
thing, get it if you can—but in a larger way upon educa- 
tion in the school of hard knocks. Education is a draw- 
ing out of man’s latent faculties and qualities; it is 
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knowledge mingled with experience; it makes the man 
who not only looks, but sees; who not only hears, but 
understands. re 
CHARACTER BUILDING 

from which is born the power to persuade, depends upon 
concentration and self analysis. We should analyze our- 
selves and discover our own weak spots. In this analysis 
we must consider body and mind and soul and recognize 
that each is composed of positive faculties and qualities, 
and ‘must sort these like apples, the good from the bad. 
The good qualities are the positive qualities and the bad 


_ Qualities the negative. Reason, a positive quality, has 


for its negative unreason} judgment and the lack of it 
are opposed ; faith is contrasted with doubt, courage with 
fear, strength with weakness, health with sickness. In 
building up the positive faculties, such as I have named, 
is created the power to persuade. It can be done. A 
vein of all positive qualities exists in greater or lesser 
degree in each individual, and this vein can be broadened. 


THE CUSTOMER. 


After the salesman has studied himself he must study 
his customer. The knowledge of men is what gets or- 
ders. We cannot go into phrenology and physiognomy, but 
we can study decided types. We can get to distinguish 
instinctively the looker from the thinker. We can learn 
to know what people we can lead and whom.we must 
drive. We must learn intuition; how and what to do, so 
that, as David Harum says, we “can do it fust.” It is 
a law that intuition develops in direct proportion to one’s 
other positive qualities. Women, as a class, excel in 
intuition, because they have their moral and spiritual 
faculties more highly developed than men have. My 
work has brought me in contact with some of the world’s 
greatest men of business, and I have found them without 
exception perfect batteries of moral and spiritual power. 
This study of the customer makes the difference between 
the order taker and the salesman. The order taker hands 
to the customer something that the customer has sold 
to himself; the order taker does not sell anything. It is 
the salesman who sells, and he does it by approaching 
the customer through his intellect and his emotions. 


THE ARTICLE SOLD. 

The true salesman makes a logical, complete analysis 
of every article to be sold, picks out the salient features 
and arranges them so that they will appeal to the mind 
of the customer. When you have taught your clerks to 
do this you have done much to make salesmen out of 
them. The day of the success of human wind mills or 
walking talking machines has passed. It’s the solid man 
who sells the goods—the logician. Every time the suc- 
cessful salesman opens his mouth to talk he really says 
something. 

THE SALE ITSELF. 


The mental law of sale necessarily goes through four 
processes: First, attention; second, interest; third, de- 
sire; fourth, resolve to acquire. This law is explained 
as follows: Attention properly sustained changes into 
interest; interest properly intensified becomes desire; 
desire made strong enough is changed to the resolve 
to buy. 

ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is the fire under the boiler of business, and 
if you wish to make the business you must make the ad- 
vertising hot. The man who advertises a little and says 
it doesn’t pay, is like a man who built a little fire of 
kindling wood under a great tank of water, and when it 
didn’t heat declared that fire wouldn’t heat water. 


A SUMMING UP. 


From what I have said you will agree with me that 
we don’t want machines behind our counters. We want 
salesmen, not order takers; we want people who can se- 
cure attention, arouse interest, create desire and trans- 
form that desire in the customer’s mind into a resolve 
to buy. Show me the man who knows the commercial 
value of the good, old fashioned virtues, who analyzes him- 
self, who makes a logical analysis of the article he is 
selling, who has a degree of intuition and has made a 
study of human nature, and who adds to these qualities 
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the admirable ability to hustle, and I will show you a 
successful salesman. Genius is energy intensified. If 
we can only make our employees love labor for labor’s 
sake, mix brain stuff and soul stuff with their work, we 
will broaden their characters and make them efficient 
factors in our business success, 

At the close of the address the president extended to 
Mr. Sheldon, on behalf of the association, his hearty 
thanks for what he characterized as an address of un- 
usual interest and value, and he expressed the hope that 
the trade papers might print it in full. 


Invitation to Banquet. 

Raymond Van Camp, president of the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company, on behalf of Indianapolis 
manufacturers and jobbers, invited the members of the 
association to attend a banquet to be held on Wednesday 
evening at the Hotel English. 


Address by H. W. Beagle. 

Traveling salesmen and representatives of the manu- 
facturing concerns were invited to address the meeting. 
H. W. Beagle of the Rochester Stamping Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., told the members of the association of the 
success which many of his customers were meeting in 
making special demonstrations and displays, changing 
the article to be demonstrated in their stores each week. 
He suggested that whatever the article presented, the 
dealer should endeavor to force home in the minds of his 
customers only three or four sharp, short, clearly defined 
statements of the advantages of the article, and that 
every customer who entered the store, whether he was 
likely to be an immediate purchaser of that article or 
not, should have the benefit of the demonstration and 
display. “We are too apt to get into a rut,” said the 
speaker, “and this specializing or featuring of one good 
thing after another not only leads to an enlarged sale 
of the goods emphasized and brings new people to the 
store, but creates the general impression that the mer- 
chant doing it is wide awake and up to date.” 


E. C. Atkins & Co.’s Invitation. 

Frank Wells, representing E. C. Atkins & Co., Saw 
manufacturers, of Indianapolis, invited all members of 
the association to become the guests of the company in 
personally conducted tours through their works. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Sheldon’s “ School of Hard Knocks; ” said 
that he had beén attending that college for 20 years, and 
that the men before him were its professors. 


Local Organizations or Merchants’ Clubs. 


Charles B. Howland, local manager for J. E. 
Porter Company, spoke of the importance of local 
organizations or merchants’ clubs, which should include 
grocers, dry goods merchants, and even proprietors of 
racket and department stores, as well as the Hardware- 
men. Such associations, said he, would overcome even a 
greater evil in the trade than the evils of catalogue 
houses and other inimical selling organizations—namely, 
the evil of jealousy. He said that experience in such 
associations had demonstrated that they were of the 
utmost value in bringing about good fellowship and mutual 
understanding, and in inducing each merchant to keep 
off his neighbors’ grounds, all members of the club work- 
ing together to reduce outside competition. 

Much merriment was produced when the chair ap- 
pointed Messrs. Corey and Wells, the two biggest men in 
the audience, to search out and bring into the hall Will 
Cumback, Jr., secretary of the H. T. Conde Implement 
Company. The fun reached its climax when some 900 
pounds of humanity, represented by the three men, 
marched up the center aisle. Mr. Cumback told a good 
story, and sat down amid laughter and applause. 

Robert Craig of Indianapolis paid retail Hardware- 
men of Indiana a high compliment as business men and 
gentlemen, stating that his knowledge of their sterling 
qualities was based on 20 years of intimate business rela- 
tions. 

Short talks and good stories were also given by D. G. 
Hughes of the Philo D. Beckwith Estate, F. H. Warren, 
Jr., of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., ex-President 
Lewis and others. 
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Committees. 

The following committees were announced by the 
president : 

RESOLUTIONS AND CoMMUNICATIONS.—J. L. Fulton, 
Portland; N. R. Stoner, Rochester; M. Reigenbaugh, 
Huntington. 

AupDITING.—J. D. Deprez, Shelbyville; A. W. Smith, 
New Ross; W. E. Campbell, Hartford City. 

GRIEVANCE.—Geo. F. Weinland, Hope; W. E. Ballard, 
Muncie; J. Shanklin, Jr., Frankfort. 

INSURANCE.—A. N. Shidler, South Bend; H. T. True- 
blood, Washington; T. J. Lindley, Jeffersonville. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS.—A. H. Burkett of Gosport. 

The session then adjourned, to meet at 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS AND 
WHY IT SHOULD BE CULTIVATED. 


BY T. J. LINDLEY, JEFFERSONVILLE. 


The local newspaper is sometimes not regarded with 
the importance which belongs to it. Some people are 
apt to regard with undue importance the utterances of 
metropolitan papers. Of course, in matters national and 
general politics we naturally expect more authoritative 
and abler articles from metropolitan papers, for the rea- 
son that they have great wealth and can command the 
highest class of talent. It is also a fact that the editors 
of great papers are brought more in connection with men 
who consider, discuss and decide matters of great im- 
portance. But this fact should not lead us into the error 
of belittling the local press. 

There is no one who finds out the importance and 
influence of the local press better than the man who, up 
to a certain date in his life, always decried the local news- 
papers, and, suddenly, when a friend or some pet theory 
is attacked, commenced a vigorous kick, and at once 
recognized the importance and influence of the local 
press by his loud protests and utterances against it. 

A person living in a small city near a larger city, 
where the local and metropolitan journals come in com- 
petition, soon learns to recognize 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LOCAL PRESS, 


and why it should be cultivated. Let the citizen of the 
small town undertake to break into the metropolitan 
paper, let him address the communication to the editor of 
a large paper and one which he has hitherto thought so 
important and valuable, and see in what a cold, matter 
of fact way his communication will be regarded. Let 
him watch the boiling down process, the smallness to 
which his communication has been reduced and the ob- 
scure position in which it is placed, or the insignificance 
of his utterances in the great mass of matter published, 
and among the display ads., as well as of many pages in 
which it is obscured, and then he will understand if there 
is some value in the local newspaper. 

If a citizen of your town walks into a local newspaper 
office he feels at home. He feels that he is among friends; 
he feels like a patriot upon his own native soil, fighting 
for the defense of his country, for he is conscious of be- 
ing in the right, being where he is entitled to be. He is 
not embarrassed as when he approaches a potentate, 
mighty cold and indifferent to his appeals; he feels that 
he has a sympathetic ear, and that he is talking to one of 
identical interests, one with whom he has had business 
transactions and constant intercourse, and a knowledge 
that they have 

MUTUAL INTERESTS 
at once places him at ease, and he approaches him and 
makes the appeal clearly, fully and deliberately without 
embarrassment. 

It is the local press which serves you in every emer- 
gency. There you go in trouble; it is there you go in 
prosperity. If you want to boom any manufacturing 
enterprise, any railroad project for the development of 
your town, for your lodge to increase its influence, or if 
the lodge desires to add to its membership, or to erect 
& new hall, or in any way advance its interests, the local 
press is immediately appealed to for help. So it is with 
our churches; if it is a picnic or a festival, a new carpet 
or an organ, the local press is found to be useful in fur- 
thering every good object. If a raid is to be made on sin 
by the ambassadors of Christ, the columns of the local 


. 
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paper are used freely and gratuitously in advertising the 


revival or protracted meeting. The candidates and poli- 
ticians find also the importance of the local press. 

As a rule retail and wholesale Hardware dealers are 
men of character, good morals and integrity, always in- 
terested in any enterprise that will advance the interests 
of their city. 

WHEN A DEALER BUYS ADVERTISING 


he wants the best article he can get; he wants to adver- 
tise in a paper that is ably edited, has a large circula- 
tion and covers all the territory possible for him to draw 
trade from. Newspapers can do much to attract people 
to your city and store. The more people brought to a 
city the more prosperous are all the merchants. 

So, clearly, there are many reasons why the local 
press should be cultivated. Yet in spite of all these facts 
the people most interested in the local paper are some- 
times the last to give it their support, and are frequently 
known to take several metropolitan papers and*shut out 
their local paper altogether. If there is anything in the 
argument about the advantages of home trade, surely it 
makes a strong appeal in behalf of the local press, be- 
cause the money for the labor is always expended where 
the paper is printed, and if paid out with one hand for 
subscription, advertising or job printing, it comes into 
the other hand and thus remains with you. If by any 
means you should freeze out your local.paper and leave 
yourself at the mercy of the foreign paper, you would 
find out more fully than words or arguments could ex- 
plain why the local paper should be cultivated. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
BY E. M. BUSH, EVANSVILLE. 


It seems only yesterday that I stood upon this self 
same platform, accepting from you the honor of the presi- 
dency of this association. But 12 months have hurried by 
and brought changes to many of our members. Familiar 
faces I see before me, many of them. New ones, too, 
are among the number. To one and all I extend a most 
cordial greeting and bespeak for every one a pleasant 
and profitable time. 

In so large a membership, some of our number in the 
year gone by may have passed to the Great Beyond. Of 
this I have no knowledge, but request that if any of 
you have such a message of sorrow for us, you will make 
it known to our secretary, that suitable resolutions may 
be passed by this body. 

Some of our members have, I know, made business 
changes, and I trust find their new occupations as desir- 
able. More so, I cannot say, for to me, now, as when I 
began it 30 years ago, Hardware is peer—aye, king of 
them all. 

I am not aware that failure has come to any of us. 
May we not congratulate ourselves upon this and give, at 
least, a small part of the credit of this creditable fact 
to the aid and influence of this association for its mem- 
bership, in equipping them with the knowledge of how 
best to contend with adverse influences found in the 
trade and in each community. Let me, for one, bear testi- 
mony that my customers, as well as myself, have profited 
much from my meeting here with fellow Hardwaremen, 
imbibing their ideas and plans and using them to the 
advantage of my own business. 

Before going further into the business which lies 
before us, let me pay my respects to my predecessor in 
this office, who last year stood before you in this place, 
our past eminent commander, W. P. Lewis of New AIl- 
bany, a most worthy one, following whom I have indeed 
found a most difficult task. But if I have been able 
to bear in such manner as to meet, in any way, your 
approval, the honors and labors which he laid down one 
year ago, then, truly, shall I feel that this has been a 
year of growth and profit to me. 

This same year has, I take it, brought a profitable 
business to us all, for the demand for, and consumption 
of goods have been up to the average of such years in the 
past. Since late fall, however, has come a halting in 
both output and consumption of the furnace and mill 
products. Into what this may develop in the next few 
months none can tell. The Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion and Presidential year may affect retail business to 
some extent. 
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LET US PURSUE A WISE POLICY, 

be somewhat conservative in the quantity of our pur- 
chases, not, of course, to the point of empty shelves or 
broken stock—that is always bad business. Watch stock 
closely, buy often, but cautiously. 

I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I 
expect no radical reduction in merchandise. Should it 
come, trimmed sails are safe, and small but frequent 
buying a very good motto. And while buying is before 
us, let me ask how many of you insist that goods regu- 
larly sold by list and discount shall be so figured upon 
your invoices? Those doing otherwise make a grievous 
crror, a8 far as profits are concerned. 

DISCOUNTS ARE MORE EASILY REMEMBERED 


than are net prices, the first among many obvious rea- 
sons for insisting upon it; granted that an invoice which 
has net prices is more easily and quickly figured, but for 
whose interest are you conducting business—that of the 
firm from whom you purchase, or for your own? If you 
do not understand discounts, or abhor them, learn them 
and you will like them. Or a few dollars can make you 
the happy possessor of a book in which almost any com- 
bination of discounts is figured for you. I know some 
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merchants who return all invoices not figured by list and 
discount. Resorting to this plan a very few times will 
bring your invoices as you desire them. Such matters as 
this we must consider and discuss for our mutual benefit. 

A brief retrospect of this association’s past, a hurried 
glance at its present and future may well interest us 
at this time. ; 

WAS THERE NEED FOR OUR BIRTH? 

Have we a right to permanent being? If so, what 
additional plan should be made to assure a progressive 
and beneficial existence? With so many earnest faces 
before me these first questions seem puerile, when I recall 
that less than five years ago, in June of 1899, this asso- 
ciation was formed at Princeton with 19 charter members 
and christened the Southern Indiana Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. In nine months this lusty infant had 
tripled its size, having 57 members, when in February 
of 1900, in my own home city, at the solicitation of many 
men from the northern part of the State, it was discov- 
ered to be fitted for a wider existence and rechristened 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. Un- 
der the title of “ Appeal for Membership” our objects 
and needs of organization were set forth by a committee 
at large, the ten clauses of which I present to You con- 
densed into five, briefly, as follows: 

1. To make clear the fact that, as dealers, our inter- 


ests are mutual, not antagonistic; to lessen destructive 
and senseless opposition, which is not competition. 

2. Through association work to discuss questions 
which vitally affect our welfare. 


3. To properly define and establish our relations to 
jobbers. 
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4. To develop a defense against mail order catalogue 
houses, who pay no taxes in our respective communities 
und handle inferior goods. Y 

5. A National Association, and proper representation 
in same. 

Do you not agree that some progress has been made 
in each of these directions? Greater in some than others. 
In none of them as much as we want, but Rome was not 
built in a day. 

Let us study these for a moment. Has this association 
convinced its membership that our interests are mutual? 
Has it at all lessened destructive and senseless compe- 
tition? The very fact of this large assembly is sufficient 
reply. Could men like these before me mingle together, 
exchange ideas, engage in discussion, review the evils 
from which we learn we all suffer alike and can only 
overcome by concerted action—could you do this and 
not find that in union there is strength? 


AS TO LESSENING DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION, 


never was it the intention of this association to restrict 
legitimate competition or regulate prices; but rather to 
bring into closer relation merchants in the same hamlet, 
city, county and State, that we may learn that Jones, 
across the street, or Smith, in an adjoining town, is not 
the sneaking, lying, vilifying rascal we, in our imagina- 
tion, had pictured him, and he us. Knowing this, neither 
is so apt or anxious to cut and slash prices, with one 
object in life, to put the other fellow out of business, and 
probably cripple yourself by the same blow. Rather will 
you refuse to meet or beat the price some scaly indi- 
vidual tells you he has had offered him, bobbing his 
head toward your competitor across or down the street, 
when he is probably either lying outright or has in mind 
some inferior article priced in a catalogue from some 
far away city. 
YOU KNOW YOUR COMPETITOR NOW ; 


probably you two have laughed together over this same 
scaly individual and his wiles. You both know how he 
goes round the corner and returns to say, after all, he 
guesses he’ll buy of you, for Smith is out of the goods 
just now, &c. So you get your price and have cut neither 
yourself nor your competitor out of a legitimate profit, 
as you probably might have done in former days. 

You and I know that every Hardwareman of this 
association is all right, and as anxious to make a goodly 
living for wife and babies as are you; that he wants 
only the just and fair profit to which he is entitled, and 
will not interfere with you making it if you will let him 
do the same. If you don’t know this, learn it and act 
upon it. 


A GOOD RULE TO GO BY 


is never to cut a price until you know it has been cut 
by another, and some invariably refuse to cut a price on 
first hearing that a competitor has done so. They must 
be reasonably sure he has cut it more than once and 
the best way to learn the facts of the case is to go to 
your competitor and ask him. You may learn a good 
deal by asking questions—I did one day about demand 
and supply. and that they do not always regulate prices. 
Business duplicity sometimes governs them. The other 
day I stepped up to a German butcher and, out of curios- 
ity, asked, “ What’s the price of sausages?” “ Dwendy 
cents a pount,” he said. “ You asked twenty-five this 
morning.” I reminded hini. “ Ya, dat was ven I had some. 
Now I ain’t got some, I sells him for dwendy cents. Dot 
makes me a reputation for selling cheap, and I don’t 
lose noddings.” 

All destructive competition has not been eliminated, 
but it grows beautifully less among the members of this 
association. Mark, I say, among the members. Then 
it behooves you to persuade every merchant in your 
county to come into this association; he may benefit 
by the education which has helped you. For, after all, 
this is a campaign of education. We are educated to have 
confidence in one another, and to believe that all are 
entitled to legitimate profits, to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of a customer. 


BUT MUTUAL GOOD FEELING ALONE. 


ean neither increase your business nor make profits. 
Every man must be inspired to have the neatest, tidiest, 
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best displayed, best selected stock of goods justified by 
the size of his city or town. Be on the outlook all the 
time for new goods, display them in show windows and 
front of store, calling customers’ attention to them 
till you have created a demand for them, then super- 
sede them with a later new thing and begin again your 
campaign. If your competitor adds the same thing or 
something like it, don’t jeer at him—don’t say, “He 
copies everything I do; he has no originality.” Remem- 
ber this is a free country. Take credit to yourself, get 
chesty and say, “ Well I created such a demand for 
that article that Smith had to get it too.” Then go to 
work on the next thing. 


FRIENDLY RIVALRY IN BUSINESS BRINGS ITS REWARD, 


makes you a more alert, a keener business man, increases 
your stock, enlarges your building and builds up your 
bank account, Determine to sell to your own community 
all its Hardware. You have better facilities for learning 
the value and quality of goods than has the chance con- 
sumer. You probably know him, may live near him. If 
properly approached and handled, he is more apt to buy 
of you at the same figures, or even a little more, than to 
send away, and often you can not only make a little 
profit yourself but save money for him. [Illustrating this 
fact, let me give you a personal experience happening 
since our last meeting. Hearing that certain fixtures were 
needed for a new building in my city, I familiarized my- 
self with the goods, butted in, got a hearing, succeeded 
in landing the contract for $850, upon which was a neat 
profit. Was then told by the purchaser that in 48 hours 
more he would probably have closed the contract with 
Eastern parties for the same kind of fixtures for $1400, 
not knowing they could be bought through home parties. 
Need I tell you the E. M. Bush Hardware Company holds 
that firm as a customer, and before this same building 
was completed furnished about $600 worth of other 
Hardware? It pays to get out and hunt up business. 

Second, Through association work to discuss ques- 
tions that vitally affect our welfare. To this we all 
agree without debate. On this point, we have done well. 

Third, To properly define and establish 


OUR RELATIONS TO JOBBERS. 


Have we made the progress here we have a right to 
expect? Few complaints have been made to your officers 
this year of the trespassings of jobbers. Has business in 
these prosperous times come in such volume that we 
have had little time to notice or feel the effect of their 
trespassings? Have we become discouraged in hoping to 
remedy this evil? Is the jobber respecting our wishes 
in this matter? From observation and the expressions of 
others, I conclude the last two questions are debatable. 

I detect no fear in this association that the evils can- 
not be overcome. But with prosperous times and a good 
business comes a willingness to wait for the fruits of our 
campaign of education. Promulgated through addresses 
in our association meetings, State and national, published 
through our trade papers, through the correspondence of 
your secretaries, personal remonstrances to traveling 
salesmen and heads of firms, and we expect much from 
the advice and support we are beginning to receive 
through the officers of the National Jobbers’ Association. 


SOME FIRMS LEARN SLOWLY, 


some need sharp lessons, as to the rights of the legit- 
imate retail Hardware dealer, some need the school of 
experience and refuse to learn in any other. Certainly, 
those firms must be taught whose salesman, after visiting 
the legitimate Hardware trade, starts out to sell de 
partment stores, drug stores, blacksmiths, pawnbrokers, 
clothing stores and clear down the line. Perhaps, under 
instructions from headquarters; perhaps, justifying him- 
self, to himself, that he will sell only what the regular 
Hardware dealer does not handle, the salesman goes to 
the department store, opens up his catalogue, gets his 
order started. Is it a salesman’s nature, as we know him, 
uot to suggest that the line of purchase be extended 
just a little this trip, just a little next? Of course, 
he never suggests such a thing— the department buyer 
just demands that he take his order, and before the 
poor salesman knows it the department store has a 
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large line of salable and seasonable Hardware. Neither 
he nor the department buyer meddles with a Micro 
meter, or Arkansas Oil Stone and their like. Let the 
regular Hardware man carry these goods—it would be 
injuring his business to sell these people ‘“ Hardware.” 
Our good friend, the salesman, may have gone into this 
store fully determined not to sell such goods as belong 
to the Hardware man. Has any salesman ever 
said to you when you tried to buy goods out of 
your line, which he sells to the jeweler or furniture man, 
“My dear fellow, I wish I could, but I can’t; it’s out of 
your line; I’m under strict orders to sell only to legit- 
imate trade.” Does he keep all his virtuous conversa- 
tion for the other fellow ? 

Only the other day, a manufacturer who buys Screws 
in good round lots from a firm who sells everybody in 
town, wanted to know of me if I sold soap stone Griddles 
like the one he bought for his own use from a Hardware 
firm that made him a shipment of Screws. | 

A department store manager came into a Hardware 
store after a jointed handle for a magnetic bill poster’s 
Hammer, explaining that the Hardware firm who had 
shipped this with some other goods he had bought had 
sent the wrong Handle. Is it news to you as it was to 
me, that jointed handled, magnetic bill poster’s Hammers 
are either dry goods or basement bargains ? 

Let firms who sell pawnbrokers, blacksmiths, depart- 
ment stores, etc., take down from their store fronts and 
strike from their bills and letter heads, the word “ Hard- 
ware” and substitute “ General Merchandise,” with the 
motto, “ We are out after all that’s to be had.” This 
change of front would be made by several firms who 
masquerade as Hardware jobbers under existing cir- 
cumstances. 


RETAILING JOBBERS. 


Let me call your attention to one other evil, a 
serious one to those retail merchants in whose city 
jobbers do a retail business. These jobbers usually have 
no marked retail prices. It’s a hit and miss with them. 

They only instruct their employees to sell an article 
for 50 cents, marked to job at $3.50 to $4 per dozen; 
for 75 cents, goods marked to job at $5.50 to $6, but it 
most frequently happens that the price struck is 35 cents 
and 55 cents respectively. To a contractor customer 
they sell in single lots for his workman at jobbing prices. 
This contractor, honest man that he is, of course, hands 
the tool over at cost to his workman, while the re 
tailer in his city and vicinity is kept constantly in hot 
water, with a fluctuating price and a demoralized mar- 
ket always to contend with. Then the jobber wonders 
why the retailers in his town are such fools as to send 
out of town for their goods. 

If these retail jobbers must have a small retail trade 
to make their jobbing ends meet, let them better matters 
for themselves and for us by charging a stable legitimate 
retailer’s profit. No howl comes from a retailer on 
straight, honest competition. I do not consider it ever 
justifiable for a jobber to conduct a retail business under 
the same roof with his wholesale business. But if he 
must do it, let him do it in a way fair to competitors 
whom he would like to have for customers. Let him 
publish himself as a retail and wholesale merchant. 
This evil is neither confined to one firm nor to one city. 

If any member of this association has in the past, 
or shall in the future, suffer injustice at the hands of 
jobber or manufacturer, it is his duty to report it to our 
secretary. Let me remind you that the complaint must 
be one which you shall be in a position to prove, a 
strong case, lest the association be unjustly brought into 
a fight which, when sifted, is found to be only a personal 
grievance; and so bring us into disrepute where we most 
need the force and strength of fullest respect. It places 
your officer who lodges this complaint with the trans- 
gressor in a very embarrassing position if he finds him- 
self without the support of a just cause. 

Fourth. To develop defense against Mail order and 
Catalogue Houses, who pay no taxes in our communities 
and who handle inferior goods. As your worthy secre- 
tary will go into details on this subject. I have little to 
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THOSE WHO STUDY THE CATALOGUES 
of these great concerns, and have noted for a year or 
two past the better margins that are left us on some 
goods, must know that this is a good result of associa- 
tion work. The future is promising for us all, as manu- 
facturers learn our strength and determination. We can 
hardly expect to eliminate these mail order houses en- 
tirely as factors in business, but we have, through our 
National Association and through the manufacturers, 
made them mark up some prices, while some leading 
manufacturers have cut them off entirely. 

The National Jobbers’ Association is now our strong 
ally in the fight, and by our united efforts I promise you, 
in the near future, relief that but a short time ago seemed 
impossible. Even so soon, those who recently received 
our approaches on this subject with scant courtesy, deem- 
ing them an impertinence, have invited our national offi- 
cers into conference with them and officers of the Na- 
tional Jobbers’ Association upon this very subject. This 
is but the beginning. 

At a recent meeting of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association and National Jobbers’ Association 
at Atlantic City, our worthy secretary, also, as you know, 
secretary of the National, was invited to address them. 
Always on the alert to advance the interests of Hardware 
merchants and of the association, Mr. Corey discussed, 
ably, the injustice to legitimate Hardware merchants 
and consequent evils arising from their sales to these 
houses, and we may be sure this forceful argument will 
be productive of great good to us. 


AS THE VAST INFLUENCE OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


business comes up before me more and more, it is beyond 
comprehension why so many dealers in the State sit su- 
pinely by, letting a comparative few do the brunt of 
the work of saving their business from utter destruction. 
Can they not see? I sometimes think we must adopt 
the methods of certain good ministers we know, who, 
conducting revival meetings, talk at first only of love, 
grace, penitence, &c. When all possible have been reached 
through these persuasive means they go after the rest 
with pictures of brimstone, hell fire and damnation. 
Have we reached the hell fire stage of our work for new 
members? 

If unable to attend these conventions, will not our 
fellow dealers help: the good work with their membership 
and dues? This campaign of education costs something. 
What a power would every State organization be if 90 
per cent, of the retailers were enrolled as members. 

When the next panic and depression of business comes 
we will realize the greatest benefits from large and com- 
pact membership. Does any one within the sound of 
my voice believe that we would be suffering to-day from 
the evils we have had we been able to throw united 
ranks against them? We have had years of plenty; let 
us prepare, by larger membership, closer organization and 
greater efficiency in our work, for the years of famine, 
which may not be far off. 


PARCELS POST. 


Doubly will we need our strength if the mail order 
and catalogue houses secure the enactment. of their Par- 
cels Post bill—the most unjust and iniquitous attempt at 
class legislation ever presented for the indorsement of 
the American people. 

At the meeting of the jobbers’. association and manu- 
facturers’ association in convention together at Atlantic 
City, of which I have already spoken, that noble old 
Roman in Hardware, W. P. Bogardus,, president. of. our 
National Association, made a most effective argument 
against this measure. He was preceded by a representa- 
tive of the Parcels Post League, and in his audience were 
some influential friends of the measure. But so telling, 
so forceful was the address of our old Roman that in- 
dorsement of the measure was unanimously veted down. 
One most influential firm, former supporters of the bill, 
came out in the trade papers to acknowledge they were 
in the wrong. . This body passed resolutions to publish 
and mail to every Senator and Member of Congress in 
the United States this address of our national president, 
W. P. Bogardus. All honor to him. 
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With this address and that of M. L. Corey, upon sell- 
ing catalogue houses, presented on the same day and to 
the same body of men, am I not right in speaking of that 
day as a pivotal point in the history of our association? 

Mighty forces must be used to defeat and keep de- 
feated this iniquitous measure. I state, with no fear of 
contradiction, that the “ National Hardware Bulletin,” 
edited by our secretary, and the Hardware organizations 
have done more than any other agency in arousing and 
creating sentiment against its passage. Our trade papers 
have said much in opposition, though not all the situation 
demands. 

Fifth. Our National Association speaks for itself, in- 
cluding 16 States; its efficient work is a powerful factor 
for good to every Hardware merchant in the land. I had 
the honor of being a delegate from this body at their last 
convention. My able associate, Mr. Fulton, will give you 
the report of this meeting. 

I ask this convention to memoralize the National to 
devise some means of inducing the Hardwaremen in 
States not now organized to form organizations and join 
the National. Also to urge upon the States already or- 
ganized a more vigorous campaign for increasing their 
membership. For the work before us we need the strong- 
est national body possible. 


THIS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


with the sole object of strengthening itself and benefit- 
ing us, has now a well organized fire insurance com- 
pany of whom our ex-president, W. P. Lewis, is a di- 
rector. I am glad to report that many Indiana mer- 
chants have placed insurance with them, and trust all 
will render every assistance possible to the good cause. 

Indianapolis has the honor this year of entertaining 
the National Association in March. I trust many of 
you will attend. This association is entitled to only a 
limited representation by delegates, but the courtesies 
of the floor will be extended to all who may chose to 
come. 

MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


Instructed by this convention at our last annual meet- 
ting to proceed to organize a State mutual fire insurance 
company for the Hardware merchants, members of the 
association, your president, a few weeks, later requested 
Mr. Corey to issue a call to your officers and Executive 
Board to meet for consultation in Indianapolis, All re- 
sponded promptly, and after consultation with officers 
of mutual fire insurance companies and with State of- 
ficials, and after due deliberation, adjourned, with in- 
structions to your secretary to seek by correspondence, 
with what help your president could render, to secure 
enough applications for insurance to enable us to or- 
ganize. The plan determined upon was that of the 
lumberman’s, which requires enough insurance to be 
written to produce $50,000 in premiums, the premiums 
to be represented by notes of the members applying for 
insurance to the amount of $40,000 and $10,000 in cash. 
To secure these premiums of $40,000 and cash of $10,000, 
each application for insurance must be for five years, and 
ene-fifth, or one year’s premium, must be in cash; the 
balance, or four years’ premium, to be represented by a 
note, noninterest bearing, not transferable, and consti- 
tuting your entire liability to the insurance company 
under any and all circumstances. The extreme liability 
of a poliey holder for $3000, with $1.50 per $100 premium, 
would be $225; one-fifth, or $45, in cash and note for 
$180. The $2000 policy holder, with the same premium, 
would be $150; $30 in cash and note for $120. The 
$1000 policy holder would be $75; $15 in cash and note 
for $60. 

Would the loss of either of these amounts, should it 
have to be paid, force any member of this association 
into bankruptcy? Do not lose sight of the fact that these 
notes will save you yearly from 25 to 50 per cent. iu 
your premiums and build up a reserve fund in the in- 
surance company. 

Of course, one-fourth of your note would be col- 
lectable. annually as your policy expired. The only 
circumstances under which the whole would be collect- 
able would be the unusual occurrence of a string of fires 
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confined to this one line of business, with risks scattered 
all over the State, one, two or, at most, four risks in 
each town or city, with possibly a greater number in 


the larger cities of the State. Such circumstances as 
I describe have never arisen in the history of mutual 
insurance, so far as we can find out. 

It was estimated that with applications for insurance 
amounting to $800,000, with an average premium of $1.25 
per $100, we would be safe in organizing. This amount 
of insurance would produce $50,000 in premiums, ex- 
actly complying with the law of Indiana, which has 
made it as difficult for mutual fire insurance companies to 
organize as the insurance lobbies in the interest of old 
line companies could bring about. 

This is an easy proposition for us if we have the 
courage to sign a note that will, in all human probability, 
pay a yearly interest of 25 to 50 per cent. by saving it 
in premiums. Should a policy holder in the company sell 
out his business, or desire for any cause to withdraw 
from the company, he can do so and have his note re- 
funded. 

According to Dun’s year book, there are over 1100 
Hardware merchants in Indiana. If 275 of these mer- 
chants will take a $3000 policy, our limit upon any one 
risk, or 400 of them a $2000 policy, or 800 merchants a 
$1000 policy, upon which the average premium is $1.25 
per $100, we can comply with the law and organize. 
But, gentlemen, we ought to write a million and a quarter 
of insurance at once, for if 1000 Hardware dealers in 
this State own stocks of only $3000 each, the amount 
would aggregate $3,000,000. With an insurance com- 
pany formed in Indiana, any member of this associa- 
tion can, if he so desires and his stock justifies it, insure 
for $9000, as follows: $3000 in Indiana; $3000 in the 
National; $3000 in Minnesota. With this proposition, 
though not presented in exactly this manner, your secre- 
tary and president, made several appeals to our mem- 
bership and succeeded in securing pledges for a little 
over $400,000. With this report of our labors, the matter 
is referred back to this body for final action. We believe 
an insurance company can and ought to be organized 
in Indiana, both for the saving of dollars and cents to 
our members and for the benefit it would be to the asso- 
ciation in an increased membership, even more closely 
welded together. 

With this incomplete and very imperfect review or 
our association’s past work ; with this very limited glance 
into the possibilities of the future before you, we return 
to the keystone of this address. 


HAVE WE JUSTIFIED OUR BIRTH? 


Have we a right to continue and prosecute our work? 
Are you satisfied to continue your membership and in- 
fluence with us? I leave the question in your hands. 

In closing, let me commend the untiring work of our 
most efficient secretary, whom I am glad to count as my 
personal friend. All work intrusted to him is well and 
thoroughly done. And for hanging on and getting re- 
sults, he has the tenacity of a bulldog. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
BY W. P. LEWIS, NEW ALBANY. 


The annual gathering of the Hoosier clan is no mean 
event. The privilege of seeing the barefaced head of 
our honored president, the broad and sustained smile of 
our worthy secretary, the pleasure of renewing old friend- 
ships and the making of new ones; of being taken seri- 
ously for a few days; of being referred to as Mr. Henry 
Clay of Claysburg, and Mr. John Jones of Jonestown; 
and of getting away from the baby, temporarily; these 
blessings, added to the pleasure of being present when 
in groups in the lobby, and around the festal board 
good stories from the lake meet good stories from the 
river, and vie in friendly rivalry to produce lung splitting 
cuffaws from all the State—in short, the amenities of the 
convention alone are worth the time, the trip and the 

st of membership. 

This life is a mystery. Science, history and philos 
phy, alike, in their respective spheres, have struggled 
0 solve the puzzle, and all have failed, or, at least, have 
had only partial success. It is, therefore, without humil- 
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iation that I confess my inability to understand why so 
many Hardwaremen, whose vital commercial interests 
are bound up in the success of this movement, are in- 
different, careless and withhold that personal magetism 
which, if freely contributed by every member, would 
quickly develop an organized influence that would move 
the powers that be; would, in fact, become one of the 
powers that be. I think modesty is the key. 


HARDWAREMEN ARE 
They take the rear seats in the prayer meeting, but I 
have noted very few rear-seated Hardwaremen at the 
vaudeville. Colonel Gray, a distinguished editor, with 
religious instincts and Baptist affiliation, was asked to 
open a Baptist convention. He was a very modest man. 
After neatly calling the assembly together and introduc- 
ing the principal speaker, he sat down and slowly began 
to hitch his chair to the rear and out of the public gaze. 
He had moved some distance in this process of self 
effacement, when suddenly the sexton rushed up to him 
and said, “Colonel, one more hitch and you will dump 
into the tank.” Some of our Indiana Hardware dealers 
are so modest and are so far back all ready that one more 
hitch and I fear they will dump into the broth. Hard- 
waremen of Indiana, come to the front. Indiana should 
be, can be and I believe will be the greatest Roman of 
them all. Geographically the center of the Union, and 


MODEST. 
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the center of population, her north shore washed by the 
rolling waves of storm tossed Michigan; her southern 
boundary swept by the buoyant flow of the river beau- 
tiful. Her men of letters; her men of State, brilliant and 
honored, proud, doubly proud of our Hoosier birthright, 
men of the craft, this is our opportunity. 


THE ISSUES OF THE HOUR 

are pressing on every man; the spirit of Brutus would : 
scorn the craven who bears not arms in his own defence. 
Argument is divided into three parts—discussion, con- 
tention and fight. Discussion is argument at 60 degrees 
F. Contention is argument at blood heat. Fight is argu- 
ment white hot. Our State and National associations must 
be trained in argument. We carry no chips on our shoul- 
ders, and we desire all negotiations sung in the discus- 
sion register, but we must occasionally have “the last 
word,’ and have these last words heard and heeded. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF OUR ORGANIZATION? 


The objects of our organization are to obtain from the 
manufacturer and jobber that recognition, consideration 
and protection which is our due, and by free and friendly 
conference learn the best business methods. 

Are these objects more firmly established to-day than 
when we were first organized? They are. 

Can these objects be more firmly established in the 
future than they are to-day? They can. 


What influence has been the most effective in this 
State and National Hardware associations. 


movement? 
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Are these associations growing? Yes, rapidly. 

What is the influence of those Hardwaremen who are 
not members? Highly injurious to themselves. 

Is there any sufficient reason why all Hardwaremen 
should not become members? There is not. 

Will these associations flourish for a year or two and 
then vanish in thin air? As long as this old world, in- 
creasing, expanding, developing, demands Hardware 
there will be found in commanding importance the Hard- 
ware association. 

If all Hardwaremen should immediately become mem- 
bers, what would be the effect? Bush and Corey would 
have a fit. 

But in all seriousness permit me to state one more 
question. 

HOW CAN OUR STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS BECOME 

MORE EFFICIENT? 

This question is never closed. It will never down. It 
is the first one to rise and beckon the attention of an 
administration as it takes up the reins. It rides on the 
box with the driver through all the days of administrative 
toil, and at the close of one is ready, lusty and strong to 
assault the incoming executive of another. But let it 
come. It has been met and will continue to be success- 
fully met. To one who remembers the beginning of this 
association, when some five years ago in the city of Evans- 
ville, at the call of a few Hardware dealers in Southern 
Indiana, a score or more earnest men met and brought 
into being that which has become this magnificent or- 
ganization. It certainly seems that some one has been 
answering this question—if increase in membership in- 
dicates efficiency. But numbers alone do not represent 
the climax of efficiency. If every member here will have 
inscribed on his next purchase of stationery: “ Members 
of State and National Hardware Associations;” if every 
member will display conspicuously in his store a sign 
bearing this same inscription, “Members of State and 
National Hardware Associations; ” if every member will 
read carefully each circular letter sent out by the officers 
of either State or National association, and act at once 
on their recommendations whatever they may be, it will 
soon be clear that our organization is a power. To me 
it is clear now that an impression had been made. 


THERE ARE MANY EVIDENCES THAT THE RIGHTS OF THE 
RETAIL DEALER ARE BEING SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED. 


Let us be patient, but let us also be persistent and 
determined. A favorable outcome is sure; concert of ac- 
tion on the part of several thousand retail dealers cannot 
fail of results, but there must be concert of action. There 
must be a united front. There must be harmony. There 
must be esprit de corps. But with these characteristics 
in strong action, applied both to the National Insurance 
Company and in opposition to the Parcels Post bill, some- 
thing of consequence will be accomplished. Act now. The 
tide is at the flood. Let no man leave Indianapolis with- 
out taking a policy in the National Insurance Company. 
Strong in its management. Officered by experienced 
insurance men. Organized under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, and on the most approved mutual plan known. 
Several hundred thousand already in force, and Indiana 
the second largest subscriber. Indiana is always to the 
front. I am proud of the State, but if at this meeting we 
can write enough applications to place Indiana first, 
“Then can thy servant depart in peace.” 
THE PARCELS POST BILL IS A VICIOUS MEASURE. 


Carlessness, negligence, indifference, procrastination; all 
these let us put away at once, and if any man has not al- 
ready done so, as a member of the State and National 
Hardware Associations, let him address the Congressman 
of his district and both Senators, urging opposition to 
the Parcel Post. It is devoid of statesmanship. It asks 
the Government to do $1 worth of work for a special 
class and charge them only 10 cents for said $1 worth. 
LET US CLOSE RANKS. 

Let us move forward, without noise of fife or‘ drum, 
without pomp and pagentry, but noiselessly as the spring- 
times comes, and as surely, too. Let us stand for non- 
interference with consumers. Let us stand for our con- 
stitution. Let us stand for justice, the corner stone of 
American diplomacy and American supremacy. 


THE IRON AGE. 
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NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES OF LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION. 
BY A. N. SHIDLER, SOUTH BEND. 

The necessity of local organization of any particular 
line of mercantile business becomes apparent when we 
point out a few of the advantages to be derived. I say 
any particular line of business, because every merchant 
is most interested in becoming informed about the article 
which he is handling daily and learning how to cope with 
the knotty problems which constantly confront him. To 
organize might not be as difficult a problem as to keep 
up interest in the organization. 

The grocer is interested in learning how and where 
sugars, teas, coffee and spices are produced, the best 
brands to handle and the most efficient manner of placing 
them in the hands of the consumer, all of which brings 
in advertising, the arrangement of store, kind of clerks, 
best method of delivery, &c. Likewise the clothier, dry 
goods man, druggist and Hardwareman. We are com- 
paratively little concerned as to which brand of shirt 
will shrink the least, or whether there is any profit in 
the sale of Peruna. But we are interested when from 
three to nine Hardwaremen of the same town are able 
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to shove up to the same fire, smoke cigars from the same 
box and discuss the folly of selling a certain tool at $1.40 
just because some catalogue house sees fit to quote it at 
this price as a business getter. Better sell eight custom- 
ers the tool at $1.75 and let two buy at a distance than 
sell ten at $1.40. 

FIXING PRICES. 


While it is not advisable for any local organization 
to fix prices, I believe that the Hardwareman, as a 
rule, is above the average business man in intelligence, 
otherwise he could not run a Hardware store successfully, 
and when for any reason prices on a certain article are 
too low, is ready and willing to place the asking price 
where the profit will produce a legitimate income on the 
investment. 

With the great number of articles, which only a few 
years ago were to be found in the Hardware store alone 
and sold at a good profit, that are now being distributed 
by the 5 and 10 cent stores or the department store at 
just about cost for the purpose of leading the public to 
believe the Hardware merchant to be a robber, it be- 
hooves every Hardwareman in this house who is not a 
member of a local organization to go home and call your 
Hardware friends together to discuss the best ways and 
means of doing business at a’ profit, for without profit 
you are bound to fail. 


YOUR COMPETITOR. 


The time is long past when you should think your 
competitor is your enemy. He is not, and if he is, make 
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him your friend; meet him socially, at church, or at your 
political meetings. You can use him, for when you run 
short on Eight Penny Nails borrow a keg or two, and 
when yours come in return them at once, and you will 
find him soon doing the same. Don’t ask him to loan 
you anything which is of a different kind or quality 
than you can return. Better buy it of him; he will sell 
it at a profit of 10 per cent. You can sell it at a profit 
of from 25 to 40 per cent., make some money, and your 
customer will feel you have done him a great kindness. 
Thus far we have not discussed the merits of local 
organization in the broader sense. The State and National 
organizations of all kinds are making every effort to 
prevent such legislation as will be detrimental to the 
retail trade, and enact such as will enable us to more 
nearly receive that which is justly ours, and may the 
day be not far off when Indiana has a reasonable gar- 
nishee law and Parcels Post be a nightmare of the 
past. And yet no legislation can possibly bring the 


DIRECT RESULTS 


that may be accomplished in local co-operation. Such an 
organization I believe should take in not only merchants 
of every line of mercantile trade, but the manufacturer, 
the lawyers and the doctors; even the ministers might 
be interested. Let it be if you please, a commercial or- 
ganization, the duty of which should be to take up all 
subjects of commercial interest, such as securing the 
location of factories, interurban roads, arranging for 
public demonstrations on national holidays, entertaining 
commercial conventions, regulating the hours of closing 
business houses, securing such ordinances as will be for 
the best interests of the town and not for the benefit of a 
few individuals. 
THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT EXCHANGE 

of South Bend, which is an outgrowth of the Merchants’ 
Association, is to the local retailer what Dun and Brad- 
street are to the jobber and manufacturer. It is a cor- 
poration owned, controlled and managed by representa- 
tive business and professional people of all classes, and 
derives its legal existence under the laws of Arizona, 
which empower the HExchange to legally transact all 
kinds of business that may become necessary and to 
carry out the purposes for which it is organized—viz., 
to increase cash business, curtail and centralize credit, 
curtail individual credit business, extend and guarantee 
credit, collect bad debts, compile, publish and deliver 
credit rating books and delinquent debtors’ lists. It 
unites the business people in eagh city or town, causing 
them to act in harmony and refuse aid to all scheme 
donations, scheme subscriptions, scheme advertising, 
scheme trade gifts, scheme trade discounts and scheme 
enterprises. If this exchange had no other merit than 
taking care of the scheme impositions alone it is worth 
many times its cash in a single year. 

It seems to me that with the many direct benefits 
that are being derived from local organizations every 
merchant from town or city where such organizations do 
not exist, should appoint himself a committee of one to 
see that steps are taken at once to organize and realize 
the benefits yet possible in 1904. 


ADDING SPECIALTIES AND SIDE LINES. 
BY LOUIS C. BARTHOLOMEW, MICHIGAN CITY. 


Alertness is essential to successs. To prosper you 
must have you eyes open and keep abreast of the times. 
Keep out of the ruts; they are easy to fall into, but not 
so easy to get out of. Do things in a different way from 
your competitor. No retailer lives up to his own possi- 
bilities who does not keep on the watch all the time for 
new lines to add. Your people are accustomed to buy 
from you now one or more lines. This habit of theirs 
forms the best part of your capital. They are equally 
eady to buy other lines if you will let them. Do not be 
ifraid to try new ways and new goods. Be as good a 

erchant as you can and success will come to you. 

tudy your trade. Endeavor to anticipate its wants. 

“tudy your stock. Endeavor to keep it clean and free 

‘rom stickers. The modern successful merchant uses his 
EVERY EFFORT TO KEEP IN TOUCH 


ith what is going on in his lines. He is a subscriber 
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to two or three of the trade papers. He reads them 
carefully. He examines with care the good advertising 
that comes within his reach, selects from it the best ideas 
and methods, and adapts them to his own use, taking 
care to instill into them as much of his own originality 
and personality as possible. He leaves no avenue un- 
explored where the extension of his trade is possible. 

He adds side lines and specialties as often as he can. 
Capital and space are his only limits. The importance 
of this question of adding specialties and side lines is 
not disputed and only half appreciated. The reason 
why a man with a small stock of variety goods can hold 
his own against concerns that have dollars where he has 
dimes is simple. Every penny of his capital is in 

QUICK TURNING GOODS. 

The variety store handles nothing but quick sellers. 
It omits the heavy staples, which take a lot of money 
to handle, require a lot of room and on which profit is 
small. 

While I do not advocate turning the Hardware store 
into a variety store, I do advocate carrying more of a 
variety of Hardware and kindred lines than is carried 
in most Hardware stores. Add lines that suit your trade 
—lines that are quick sellers, for quick sellers are profit- 
able. 

PAINTS. 

The question of carrying a line of Paints has recently 
been discussed in The Iron Age. This is a line that goes 
in nicely with the Builders’ Hardware trade. If properly 
bought and properly sold it is a profitable lines We 
have handled Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Brushes for 
20 years, and our Paint department has grown to be one 
of our best departments. 


FISHING TACKLE, HAMMOCKS, GUNS, BICYCLES, BASE BALL 
GOODS 
are generally handled in Sporting Goods stores or depart- 
ment stores. They belong to the Hardware store. Start a 
Sporting Goods’ department yourself. Taking a fishing 
trip or a hunting trip during your vacation; learn the 
merits and demerits of the lines you carry by actual ex- 
perience. Then you can sell a line of Sporting Goods in- 
telligently, and there is profit in Sporting Goods. 
NICKEL PLATED WARE. 


Add to your line of 50 and 75 cent Nickel Plated Tea 
and Coffee Pots some of the more expensive sorts, a few 
Baking Dishes, a Chafing Dish or two. Put them in a 
nice showcase, prettily arranged. Display them. Talk 
them. Advertise them. Then see if your trade on Nickel 
Plated Ware does not increase and your profit account 
also. When you have nicely started your sales of Nickel 
Plated Ware add a line of fancy Earthen Tea Pots. 
That will please the ladies, and a well pleased lady cus- 
tomer is one of your best advertisements. 


TOYS AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 


One of the most profitable departments we have ever 
added has been, and is, our toy and holiday goods de 
partment. We carry in season a complete line of Iron 
and Wooden Toys. We have them bought and in the 
store before Thanksgiving. This year just passed we 
commenced our holiday display on the day after Thanks- 
giving. We displayed Toys in one window, and in an- 
other a line of fine Nickel and Silver Plated Ware. These 
displays were changed every few days. We cleared a 
large space in the front of our store and devoted it to 
an exhibit of articles suitable for Christmas gifts. We 
were busy from Thanksgiving up to 10 o’clock the night 
before Christmas. The Toys pleased the children. The 
children told their parents. One little girl, four years 
old, said to her mother: “ You can get all the Toys you 
want down at Bartholomew’s, whether you have money 
or not.” A small boy called off his Christmas list up 
the chimney to Santa Claus, and said: “ You can buy all 
of these at Bartholomew & Co.’s.” The parents were in- 
terested, came to buy Toys and found we had other 
Christmas zoods to sell, and bought them. By the addi- 
tion of this side line we have made the month of Decem- 
ber one of the busiest of the year, and also one of the 
most profitable. 

As remarked before, the adding of specialties and 
side lines should only be limited by space and capital. 
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SPACE IS WASTED IN ALL MANNER OF WAYS. 


Possibly some of the last season’s goods still hang around. 
Why not store them upstairs or downstairs, or in some 
cheap warehouse? Put away your unseasonable goods. 
Bring them out next season as new, fresh goods. 

Why not get along with a smaller quantity of goods 
on the shelves and carry some of the surplus lots in 
your storage room? The greatest of all sources of wasted 
space is overbuying, overstocks, too many goods of one 
kind on hand. This is also a great source of wasted 
capital. Every time you buy two dozen of an article 
when one would have kept your stock filled you waste 
your capital, for the money that pays for that second 
dozen might have bought an article you do not now sell 
and thus have increased your sales. 

A new line added should be judiciously and intelli- 
gently advertised. In the newspaper, by well displayed 
ads. and newsy locals; in the store, by being promi- 
nently displayed, and exhibited by proprietor and 
clerk. And the clerk will not know how to do s0, 
effectively, unless he thoroughly understands the article 
he is trying to sell. Do not be afraid to explain to your 
clerk the good points and features of your goods. Do 
not be half hearted in your explanation. Know your 
line. Enthuse it a little. Get your clerk enthused. 

ENDEAVOR TO HANDLE THE BEST GOODS IN YOUR LINE. 

There is profit in the best. It is easier to sell. It is 
better to sell. As a jobbing house of some repute, says: 
~ The recollection of quality remains long after the price 
has been forgotten.” Try to get the exclusive sale on 
the “best,” be it Teapot or Stove. Then every time you 
sell one of these exclusive line articles you advertise 
your own business. Your customer tells his friend about 
the fine Teapot he bought at your place; the friend tells 
his friend, and all the time you can rest in peace, be- 
cause you know when the friend gets ready to buy a 
Teapot like it he must come to you. You have a little 
monopoly, and you control the price and the profit on 
that kind of Teapots in your locality. 

AS YOUR CAPITAL AND SPACE PERMIT, 

add to your business such side lines and specialties as 
are suited to your location. You will see that your busi- 
ness keeps increasing, and that you are adding to your 
profit account very materially. So much so that you 
will feel the need of trying some of your new side line 
Fishing Tackle in old Lake Michigan, off the piers of our 
Sandy City, there to rest from your labors, spend some 
of your profits, and go back home with renewed vigor 
ready to add more specialties and side lines. 


EVOLUTION OF TRADE. 
BY J. A. SHAPKER, MT. VERNON. 

When I received the letter from our worthy president, 
Mr. Bush, and had read just enough to learn I had been 
selected to prepare a paper for the meeting of the In- 
diana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, a sudden 
awe overtook me, and the letter was thrust into my pocket 
with the impulse to decline the compliment, feeling that 
it would be impossible to undertake so stupendous a task. 
However, after some hours’ deliberation, I had sum- 
moned sufficient courage to peruse the letter in its en- 
tirety, when a sense of duty bade me onward, with the 
hope that my desire to co-operate with you might, at 
least, be appreciated. A novice in the Hardware busi- 
ness, I know I cannot say much that will be of interest. 


CO-OPERATION. 

As stated, I was impelled by a sense of duty, and be- 
lieve every member should accept any task, simple or 
difficult, imposed upon him by the officers of this asso- 
ciation, who are devoting so much of their time for our 
welfare. Much has been said already on the subject of 
co-operation, but we cannot be reminded too often of this 
feature, so essential in association work. We need but 
refer to the achievements of the past in which that spirit 
predominated ; in commerce, science, diplomacysand war. 
All the strategy of the greatest general would avail him 
nothing if his army were not united in accomplishing his 
object. Are we not battling to-day for a righteous cause— 
not for supremacy, but for justice and protection? Does 
it not then behoove us to stand by the efficers of this asso- 
ciation? Let the presiding officer call upon those members 
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to say something who do not voluntarily enter into the 
discussions, making them feel that whatsoever little in- 
terest they manifest in this work, it is of some impor- 
tance. Encourage the young man to come forward. 
Right here I want to say the young man will bear coax- 
ing. Give him every opportunity to learn your business. 
Don’t find fault when he makes a mistake the first time. 
Show him his error, and it is improbable he will commit 
it the second time. 

Not only in association work, but take the spirit of 
co-operation home and let it permeate employers and 
employees alike, and couple with this a spirit of good 
fellowship, and I have no doubt our business will grow 
along those lines which have made the great and success- 
ful commercial enterprises throughout this land, manifest- 
ing to a high degree that co-operation has been the life 
in the 

EVOLUTION OF TRADE. 


Some of you perhaps can recall the day when trade was 
sought by taking wagon trains to the West, carrying 
their goods with them, and bringing back gold or other 
merchandise in exchange. Soon the railroads and steam- 
boats took the place of this slow traffic, and the commer- 
cial traveler was introduced, followed quickly by every 
wholesale merchant and manufacturer, who sent their 
salesman “on the road” in quest of trade. For many 
years the retail merchant was the legitimate channel 
through whom all commodities reached the consumer. 
Rapidly the evolution of trade has been sought; enter- 
prises have started, who herald their goods through the 
metropolitan dailies and magazines, until, with the be 
ginning of the twentieth century, we find ourselves face 
to face with the mail order houses going into the homes 
of our customers and selling all kinds of merchandise 
for cash only. 

THE PROGRESSIVE RETAIL MERCHANT 
has kept pace with this evolution and has learnt to “ go 
after trade.” It is well that he should emulate the ex- 
ample of the larger and successful houses, who advertise 
systematically, who have equipped their offices with mod- 
ern “follow up” systems and modern appliances, such 
as typewriters, adding machines, addressing machines, 
dupligraphs, &c. If single firms find it necessary to use 
these in great ntmbers, they are more necessary to the 
retail merchants, many of whom, by reason of forced 
economy, must personally manage all the details of his 
business. 
SOLICITING TRADE. 

I was invited to outlifie the method employed by our 
firm in soliciting trade. We are visited by at least a 
dozen Hardware salesmen, six or eight of whom call 
every two or three weeks, I have been told by one of 
them that he calls on 120 merchants. Now doesn’t it 
strike you that if the jobbing house he represents find 
it expedient to send their salesmen to these merchants 
so often it would be profitable to the retail merchant to 
get into closer and more frequent touch with his trade? 
Following the example thus set forth, we undertook to 
reach 1200 families every three weeks with a personal 
letter. 

MAILING LIST. 

To obtain a perfect mailing list we sent out a young 
man to follow the rural delivery mail wagons, who re- 
corded the names on the mail boxes, and if he passed a 
house having no box he made it his duty to get the name 
of the occupant. Thus we were equipped with the list, 
while others waited until the Post Office Department 
posted the names for public benefit. 

The work of getting out these letters is easily ac- 
complished with the use of the addressograph, a modern 
office device, which commends itself to the public for its 
rapidity, accuracy and neatness, its work being fac- 
simile of the typewriter. The names are made up with 
rubber type, set into metal grooves, which link together, 
forming a number of belts. New names are quickly in- 
serted and “dead ones” as quickly removed. 

THE PREPARATION OF LETTERS 


is as follows: The reading matter, usually referring to 
seasonable goods, something special, and quite often quo- 
tations, is given to our stenographer, who prepares the 
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letter by setting rubber type, with metal punctuations, 
in long metal grooves, which are placed on a form 8 x 8. 
This form is sent to the local printer, who prints the 
letter on our stationery. In the meantime the stenog- 
rapher has addressed 1200 envelopes in 45 minutes with 
the addressograph, and prepares the advertising matter 
which will accompany the letter. The printer having 
returned the letters, the stenographer “fills in” the 
names on them with the addressograph (the printer 
uses the same ink). Placing the letters in sealed-yet-open 
envelopes, sealing and stamping, they are delivered to the 
post office in the evening of the second day, and the next 
morning 800 go out on the 15 rural routes and 400 in 
the city. Of the latter we have a selected list, in which 
addresses are made to “ Mrs.” or “ Miss,” to preclude the 
habit of the busy city man from consigning the letters 
to the waste basket. The actual time required by the 
stenographer is not over 12 hours, and, when compared 
to the old method of addressing 1200 envelopes, with its 
omissions and errors, you can readily observe the advan- 
tage given by the addressograph. 

You have heard of Posey County and its great pro- 
ductiveness. Even the newspaper field has been pro- 
lific, having produced five in Mt. Vernon alone, one daily 
and four weekly. Now, all of them are friends of ours, 
and I do not wish to disparage their value as an adver- 
tising medium. I simply wish to give the comparative 
cost of a display advertisement, which, at an average of 
$50 each, would be $250 per annum. 

The cost of our letters with the addressograph is as 
follows: 


1,200 sects Beotia lisem...S0.G0iM.. «occ vies cinceticd cows $0.96 
1,200 sealed-yet-open envelopes, $0.65 M............... -78 
See Pe GS Sees cust coeeveseecbeonan@ess 12.00 
CORE Br SRE Gain Fe USk EO ie ie Guess 1.50 

SO PR indies Se ue sn evevcoweetuens $15.24 
Cost for 20 issues during the year..............eeee8- $304.80 


The cost of the addressograph, including 1200 ad- 
dresses and a cabinet, was about $90. There is no after 
expense; it is indestructible and has manifold uses. A 
simple adjustment enables us to print an address in 
duplicate, and also to. repeat as often as desired. The 
personal letter sheets are headed: 

E. B. ScHENK HARDWARE Co., Established, 1870. 
Mt. Vernon, Indiana. Incorporated, 1902. 
Being distributing agents for several specialties, we 

have a jobbing list. The first of each month statements 
are filled in to those having open accounts, but envelopes 
are printed to all, and if there is no statement to inclose 
some advertising matter takes its place. Shipping tags 
are printed when a dozen or more are wanted for one 
shipment. 

The personal letters have constituted our system of 
advertising during the two years past, and, suffice it to 
say, have proven effective. A distinct advantage lies in 
the possibility of reaching the trade in the busiest of sea- 
sons. In December last we sent out one on the first of 
the month and another.ten days before Christmas. The 
holiday trade surpassed all previous years. Our show 
windows receive a good share of attention, making at- 
tractive displays. An attractive storeroom, with a well 
assorted stock, the result of untiring energy, has given 
E. B. Schenk a reputation for miles surrounding and 
established a phrase heard every day, “ You'll find it at 
Schenk’s.” A high standard of quality in all lines and 
an adherence to fixed prices so far as consistent have 
proven a good advertisement. 

, ENCOURAGING CASH TRADE. 

I will not attempt to outline any particular plan to- 
ward this end, but believe the time ripe for earnest con- 
sideration by the retail merchant to put himself in posi- 
tion to meet the competition of the mail order houses 
and department stores, that have a distinct advantage 
by selling strictly for cash, which enables them to buy 
for cash, giving a profit which many a dealer cannot 
always avail himself of. Ask your friend who is en- 
gaged in doing a cash business how he feels every night 
when he turns the key in the door? You will certainly 
admit his lot is an enviable one. It is undoubtedly the 
secret of success in this age of volumes at small profits. 
Verily, it is a twentieth century method. For several 
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years it has been the custom of our firm to give register 
checks with each cash purchase, entitling the holder to a 
rebate of 2 per cent. in cash or trade. We do not wait 
to be asked for the checks, but insist on the purchaser 
receiving them, and would even follow him to the door, 
thereby reminding him that his cash trade is appreciated. 
Yet our cash trade is far from what it should be. This 
situation prevails in most of the smaller towns, and the 
sooner the 
LOOSE CREDIT SYSTEM IS ABOLISHED 
the better it will be for merchant and purchaser. Why 
do we permit it when our jobber, from whom we buy 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, insists upon the 
payment of his account when due? Why do we en- 
courage this loose credit system, when we are refused 
credit by the cash stores? It is lack of nerve; fear of 
hurting the other fellow’s feelings, or losing his trade. 
If a customer owes you and shows no inclination to pay, 
by all means cut him off. If you continue to credit him 
you will lose out, three times in five. But, suppose he 
pays you in the end, is the profit worth the trouble and 
worry? You would not think of loaning him $1 each 
month for a year, yet you let him have $25 to $50 worth 
of merchandise and then go to your treasury for the cash 
to replenish your stock. 
EVILS OF CREDIT BUSINESS. 


The credit business sums up the following evils: 

Requires a double cash capital. 

Inability to discount your purchases. 

Lost accounts. 

Adds greatly to your office expense. 

Breeds dishonesty, wastefulness. 

When your customer owes you, he avoids your store. 

If you dun him in 30 days he’s mad and asks: “ Are 
you afraid you’re not going to get the money?” 

If you wait six months, he’s mad and says: :“ Why 
didn’t you present this account sooner?” 

If you sue him, he becomes your enemy. 

What’s the remedy? There’s only one, sell for cash, 
or upon such terms whereby you are sure to get your 
money at a specified time. 

Commence at once by restricting your credits. And 
encourage cash trade at your store by paying cash your- 
selves for groceries, meats, dry goods, doctors, lawyers, 
&e. 

FORTIFYING THE TRADE. 

I am very glad to note the rapid growth of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association throughout this State, getting 
into closer relationship for the purpose of protection, 
and fortifying themselves against the indiscriminate 
credit of the past, protection against legislative measures 
detrimental to our interests and the welfare of the pub- 
lic at large. Aside from other arguments against the 
Parcel Post law, the thousands of retail merchants have 
a right to protection against this onslaught, as well as 
the manufacturers who are protected by laws from in- 
vasion of foreign commodities; protection against the 
unintelligent competition which confronts us by the 
dealer who does not know the cost of production. Forti- 
fying themselves against all unfair demands of clerks’ 
unions, and, finally, against bad accounts. The jobber, 
the manufacturer, have had the guidance of Dun, Brad- 
street and Credit Men’s Associations reporting the finan- 
cial condition of the retail merchant, while he has been 
taking all the chances from the individuals who say: 
“Oh, if you are afraid to credit me, I can get it across 
the street.” Is it not time, therefore, that the retail mer- 
chant should affiliate with the associations, the purpose 
of which gives promise at least of good fellowship, pro- 
tection and encouragement of cash trade? In closing my 
remarks I quote the following from a letter written by 
a leading Hardware jobber: “The application of sound 
principles in the management of our affairs, such as 
good judgment in the selection of goods, courteous treat- 
ment of customers and careful discrimination in the 
manner of getting credit to those who wish to buy on 
time—these form a combination hard to beat, and the in- 
dividual or firm that makes them the ruling principles in 
business is a sure winner in the race for commercial 
supremacy.” 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE SYSTEM OF 
ATLAS MFG. COMPANY, NEW HAVEN. 


The rules relating to General Correspondence 
and the Selling Department have not as yet 
been tabulated in the Scheme Book. Below 
is given a description of how some of this 
work is handled. Next week’s installment 
will be a description of other branches of the 
office routine. 
PART VII. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.—PAGE 70. 

The rules governing this work have as yet not been 
tabulated, but there are some things regarding it which 
may be of interest. All letters written in the office are 
in typewriter, and have a carbon copy made while writ- 





Fig. 29.—The Vertical Filing Cabinet. 


ing. These copies, except those of letters ordering pur- 
chases, letters quoting prices, follow up letters and dun- 
ning letters, are filed in the filing cabinet shown in Fig. 
29 in the proper place as marked in Fig. 30, which shows 
the size and arrangement of this cabinet. The perspect- 
ive view, Fig. 29, shows this filing cabinet, which for a 
number of years has served the purposes of the business 
very well. It is a simple home made affair, and was 
designed by H. L. Bradley before he had ever seen or 
heard of vertical filing for letters. 

It really consists of three parts, a base on which the 
lower filing cabinet rests, the lower filing cabinet, and 
the upper filing cabinet. The entire device is finished in 
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Fig. 30.—Sive and Arrangement of the Filing Cabinet. 


cherry stain, varnished, and presents a very good ap- 
pearance. The drawers in the upper cabinet, it will be 
seen by referring to the illustration, pull out as far as 
the chains will allow, and then incline down a bit, so as 
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to make it easy to work at. Above each of the drawers 
is a hinged door, which when the drawer is pushed in is 
closed, keeping dust and dirt away from the filed cor- 
respondence. This door, when the drawer is pulled out, 
is held in position by a very simple device, shown in Fig. 
31. Above the hinges a small piece of springing metal 
is fastened to the cabinet. Into this fits an ordinary 
round headed screw that has been driven into the door. 
Fig. 30 shows that this cabinet is used for Bills, Letters 
Received, Completed Orders and Copies of Letters. 





Fig. 31.—Catch fur Holding Door Up. 


In the lower cabinet the front of the drawer has a 
hinged drop door at the top to keep out the dust. This 
is clearly shown in Fig. 29. This cabinet, as will be seen 
from Fig. 30, is used for Copies of Orders, Quotations 
Received and Catalogues. One of the drawers is used 
for catalogues of office fixtures, supplies and other things 
needed in the office, another for machinery catalogues 
and the third for general catalogues. The few catalogues 
too large for these drawers are kept in a larger drawer 
in another cabinet. 

In the filing of letters, &c., special pockets are pro- 
vided for all parties with whom there is much cor- 
respondence. All matters for which these special pockets 
are not provided are filed alphabetically. When the 
cabinet is full, letters, &c., are transferred to transfer 
boxes according to the usual custom. 


SELLING DEPARTMENT—Page 80. 


Although the rules for this department have not been 
formulated, it would hardly do to let it pass without 
some explanation of the system employed. 

The quotation book is a somewhat novel method of 
following up inquiries. It consists of an 11 x 14 inch 
loose leaf scrap book with an index in the front. When 
a request of price is made from Peter Jones of Boston, we 





Fig. 32.—The Quotation Book. 


will say, the carbon copy of the answer is not filed in 
the cabinet shown in Fig. 29, into which copies of most 
letters are placed, but is put in this quotation book. 
The index is referred to in the front of the book, and 
opposite the name of Peter Jones, Boston, Mass., is found 
B4a. This means that as Peter Jones is in Boston, and 
as the quotations are kept by the names of the places, 
Boston’s page is the fourth of the B’s. But as Bos- 
ton is a large city, and as one page is not enough for 
it, a second page was added, to which was annexed an 
a to distinguish it from the first of Boston’s pages, which 
was called 4B. The object of keeping all quotations to 
one city together is to facilitate the writing to salesmen 
regarding the calls they are to make. For instance, if a 
salesman is to go in Boston, they can turn to the sheets 
in the quotation book, under that city, and see imme 
diately all the parties there who have been quoted, and 
their quotations. The method of advising the salesmen 
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of this information is described in the last paragraph 
of this article. When the copy of the quotation is put 
in this book a little gummed tag is pasted in the top 
margin, projecting over the top. It will be seen that 
this method of keeping all quotations to one party to- 














Fig. 33.—-Customer’s and Possible Customer’s Card. 


gether is often of considerable help in referring to prices 
previously made. This book is shown in Fig. 32. The 
little tag at the top of the page should be especially ob- 
served, for this, if made to speak, would say: “ Follow 
up.” This book is frequently gone over, and when the order 
on goods quoted comes in the little follow up tag is torn 
off. If the order does not come in a reasonable time a 
follow up letter is written and the tag is torn off, show- 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION held their annual meeting at the 
United States Hotel, February 10. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held at 5.30 p. m., Vice-President 
J. B. Hunter presided and S. D. Balkam acted as sec- 
retary pro tem. A communication was received from 
Secretary James A. Farless, stating that he was in very 
poor health and feared that he might not again be able 
to meet with them. Mr. Farless celebrated his seventy- 
seventh birthday February 10, and has been long and 
prominently identified with the Hardware trade. On 
motion of Charles BE. Adams it was voted that the com- 
mittee recommend the holding of not more than two 
meetings during the coming year, and that the dues be 
reduced to $6 per annum. Dinner was served at 6 p. m., 
after which the meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President Hunter. S. D. Balkam acted as secretary. 
Charles E. Adams and William D. Parlin, representatives 
to the State Board of Trade, presented their annual re- 
port, which was adopted. On motion of-Mr. Adams, the 
association adopted a resolution recommending a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States. A copy of this resolution will be forwarded to 
the United States Senators of Massachusetts. The an- 
nual report of the treasurer, Henry M. Sanders, was 
received and placed on file. The report of Secretary 
Farless, who was unavoidably absent, as above noted, 
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DATES OF SAME. 


DATES AND 


ORDERS. 


Fig. 34.—Memorandum of Calls to Be Made by Saleamen. 


ing that this letter has been written. Then the carbon 
copy of this follow up letter is pasted in another book of 
the same style as the quotation book, called the follow up 
book, and another little tag is pasted on the top of that 
page in that book. The same index is used for the two 
books. If no reply is received to the follow up letter, an- 
other may be sent, when the little tag in the follow up 
book is torn off. These tags form a constant reminder 
to follow up, and have been found to work very well. 
Of course, it must be understood that considerable judg- 
ment is used in this follow up work, and each case is 
treated according to its peculiarities. In some cases no 
follow up letter may be sent, and in others there may be 
several. 

Three card indexes of domestic customers, domestic 
possible customers and foreign customers are also kept, 
containing names and such information about these 
parties as is desirable. One of these cards is reproduced 
in Fig. 33. This card shows the date of card, name, address, 
business and rating. It also shows that they were quoted 
on request and also that circular letter No. 7 was sent on 
February 11, 1904. These cards form a very valuable 
record and help in selling goods. They are filed geograph- 
ically. This is done so as to advise the salesmen as to 
parties to call on in each town they go. A report of busi- 
hess is sent to each salesman before he reaches a town. 
The blank shown in Fig. 34 is used for this purpose. It 
measures 54% x 8% inches. It gives the names of custom- 
ers and possible cutomers, amount of sales in each line for 
the last year, dates and amounts of last orders, and last 
quotations made, with dates. 

(To be continued.) 


was presented. The report gave an interesting review 
of the meetings of the past year, with appreciative refer- 
ences to departed members. A resolution of sympathy 
for Mr. Farless was adopted, and a copy was ordered 
forwarded to him. 

Proposed changes in the organization were discussed 
informally by a number of the members, and the gen- 
eral sentiment appeared to be in favor of holding not 
more than two meeetings during the coming year. On 
motion of D. Fletcher Barber, it was voted that when 
adjournment was made it should be subject to the call 
of the president. 

The chairman was requested to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to report at the next meeting in regard to 
the number of sessions to be held during the coming 
year, and it was also voted that the by-laws be changed 
or amended at the next meeting. 

The company were addressed by R. C. Goodell of 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., and L. E. Bolles of New 
York, after which the meeting adjourned. 


—_——__o-- oe 


THe Hopkins & ALLEN ARMS CoMPANY, Norwich, 
Conn., are sending to retail dealers who handle their 
goods hanging signs, made of heavy bristol board, 12% 
x 6% inches, and handsomely printed. One sign is to be 
sent each month, taking up in order their several lines of 
Single and Double Barrel Shotguns, Rifles and Re- 
volvers. Each card contains a cut of Gun, Rifle or Re 
volver, and is appropriately and distinctly lettered, mak- 
ing an attractive window sign. They will be pleased to 
send these signs to Hardware merchants on application. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS metre 
NorFo._k St., Lonpon, W. C., February 6, 1904. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


E are still stagnating, and the promised revival is 

most irritatingly tardy in its appearance. Com- 
pared with a month ago, there is, however, a perceptible 
increase in the volume of trade, but we are still short 
of the average of the season, and profits are conspicuous 
by their absence. The chief slackness is in the home de- 
mand, especially in the agricultural districts, but ship- 
ping orders also are small and scarce, more particularly 
for South Africa and Australia. The Far Bastern trade 
is: already being affected by the uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the Russo-Japanese imbroglio, although India, 
Burma and the Straits Settlements are sending along 
their usual quota of orders and indents. We are doing 
uncommonly well just now with the South American 
States, particularly in Edge Tools, Lighting Appliances 
and Mining Machinery, some especially large orders be- 
ing under execution for Mexico and the Argentine. I 
have repeatedly referred to the improved economic posi- 
tion of both Spain and Italy. The truth of this is fur- 
ther indicated by improved business in General Hard- 
ware lines with both these countries. Orders from Ger- 
many are up to the average. 


As to the immediate future, travelers who are now 


out on their rounds do not speak hopefully of immediate 
prospects. The almost universal experience is that buy- 
ers are only taking what they want for present require- 
ments. There is, in fact, but little to report as to the 
market, and the general tone is discouraging. 


Imports and Exports of Cutlery. 


Although a great outcry has been made in certain 
quarters respecting the imports of foreign Cutlery, it 
must be admitted that the Board of Trade returns give 
cold comfort to protectionists. In 1898 our exports of 
these goods were valued at £556,334, whereas in 1902 
they had increased to £659,631. Now it is a significant 
fact that our exports to Germany and America, our most 
serious competitors, either remained almost stationary 
during this period or showed a substantial increase, the 
figures for Germany being £19,078 in 1898, and £18,906 
in 1902, while our exports to the United States rose from 
£63,535 in 1898 to £71,973 in 1902. This bears out what 
the producers of Cutlery of the better kind say, that 
there is a large and increasing class in both Germany 
and America who are prepared to pay the duty of 50 
per cent. or more in order to have the best English goods. 
There is a decided falling off in our exports of Cutlery 
to Turkey, Egypt and the South American Republics; 
but against this there is a decided increase in our ex- 
ports to China and Japan as well as to India. This is 
but another illustration of the moral so frequently 
demonstrated during this inquiry, that where one door 
closes another opens. 


World Wide Markets. 


However much America and the Kuropean States try 
to exclude us from their markets, they cannot prevent 
us from doing business with the rest of the world. This 
fact has stimulated the Sheffield Cutlers, along with the 
most enterprising manufacturers in other industries, to 
seek new markets, the result being that their trade is on 
a surer basis than when they only dealt with a few of 
the great nations. 


Prison [Made Cutlery in Competition. 


There are, however, occasions when the Government 
might act with advantage without imperiling free trade 
or initiating a tariff war. The commissioner was shown 
a rough horn handled double bladed Pocket Knife, in 
which all the elementary principles of international fair 
dealing are set at defiance. This Knife is being solfi very 
extensively in the Far East at a price little exceeding 
the cost of the steel made in this country. Now the 
allegation is that this Knife, which bears the name of a 
French firm and the town of Marseilles, is made in 
French convict prisons. If this is so, it is clearly a case 
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where our Government should act. Then the manner in 
which certain foreign houses pirate the marks of well- 
known British Cutlery firms is a serious injury to our 
trade. Although they are ultimately stopped, our Gov- 
ernment agents abroad generally act with such easy de- 
liberation that great quantities of the spurious goods are 
disposed of before the law steps in. It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that if Arthur Balfour and Joseph Cham- 
berlain took this matter up and British agents abroad 
acted. promptly, the Cutlery trade would be greatly bene- 
fited. But this is not the only case where the blunders 
of the Government are more responsible for encroach- 
ments on certain staple industries than any single foreign 
tariff. 

The commissioner thus sums up: “ With such evi- 
dences of the vast superiority of free trade over protec- 
tion, it is not surprising that a considerable number of 
Sheffield manufacturers, who have been loyal Unionists 
for many years, should shake their heads doubtfully over 
the present fiscal campaign, although they hesitate open- 
ly to declare their views, fearful that they will be merci- 
lessly pilloried. They will, however, express their 
opinions at the ballot box, and the result will surprise 
many people.” 


Another Exposition, 


An electrical exhibition is to be held at Warsaw, May 
to September, 1904. Foreign exhibitors are invited to take 
part in the exhibition, which will include a special section 
for new electrical inventions; and it is understood that 
permission will be granted for the admission of exhibits 


free of duty. All communications respecting the exhibi- 
tion should be addressed to the committee, Philharmonia 


Building, Moniuszki street, Warsaw, Russia. 


The British Wholesale Co-operative Society. 


Some interesting figures about the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society have recently been published. Its capital now 
amounts to £2,867,718, and its reserve and insurance fund 
to £812,601. The sales for last year reached £19,000,000, 
and they represented an increased business of about £1,- 
000,000 on the preceding 12 months. The profit amounts 
to £3,556,474. The society’s fleet of steamers was recently 
increased to eight by the launching of the “ Fraternity.” 
The banking department had a turnover for the year 
ended June last of £86,000,000. In Ireland the society has 
four depots and 39 creameries, with 51 auxiliaries. Forty- 
six productive departments have been formed, and from 
these last year the society drew supplies to the extent 
of £3,000,000. Its other business establishments include 
several factories, as well as two fruit farms, and at the 
present time nearly 15,000 persons are employed by the 
society. 


Trade of the Port of London. 


The port of London would seem to have little to com- 
plain of in regard to the trade of last year if certain 
statistics which have come to light are to be considered 
as indicative. The tonnage of shipping entering the 
docks of the London & India Docks Company from 
foreign ports to discharge during the six months ended 
December 31 was 2,558,262 tons, showing an increase 
of 203,003 tons as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1902. There was also a tonnage of 360,651 tons en- 
tering as coastwise to discharge, showing a decrease of 
31,130 tons as against the corresponding period of 1902; 
but the total tonnage entering from foreign ports and 
coastwise to discharge for 1903 was 5,705,277 tons, show- 
ing an increase of 199,051 tons as compared with the 
preceding year. 


————»-e______ 


Hoeeson & Pettis Mrc. Company, New Haven, Conn., 
have established a New York branch at 107 Liberty 
street, in charge of W. F. Stodder, in order to take better 
care of their constantly increasing business in this city 
and adjacent territory. They will carry a line of their 
goods at this point that will meet all the requirements 
of their trade. 
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Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


HE annual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week at Omaha, of the Nebraska Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, was a most successful one, 
the attendance, especially of new members, being most 
encouraging. In the telegraphic advices given in our 
last issue we summarized the proceedings of the con- 
vention up to the closing session on Wednesday afternoon. 


CLOSING SESSION. 


The first business of the closing session was the read- 
ing of a paper by J. F. Goehner of Seward, which was 
published in our last issue. 

This was followed by a paper by Max Ublig of Hol- 
drege, entitled ‘‘ Our Competitors and Our Profits,” which 
was also published last week. 


Committee on Secretary’s Report. 


The committee appointed to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the secretary in his annual report, as given in 
another column, reported in favor of increasing the mem- 
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bership fees to $5 instead of $3, as at present. They 
also recommended that the work outlined in the secre- 
try’s report be delegated to the secretary and Executive 
Committee, with full power to act. 

The report was adopted. 


Mutual Insurance. 


Secretary Cunningham of the Nebraska Grocers’ Re- 
tail Mutual Fire Insurance Company, addressed the meet- 
ing on legislative matters. 

The Insurance Committee of the association also re- 
ported, but the report was not given out for publication. 


One Delegate. 


The Finance Committee recommended that only one 
delegate be sent to the annual convention of the National 
Association, instead of two, as heretofore. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


* 


Resolutions. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, The State of Nebraska has the reputation of 
being the most hospitable State in the union, and 

Whereas, In the retail hardware and jobbing business 
in the City of Omaha live the best entertainers that ever 
crossed the Missouri river, 

Be it resolved, That we,The Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association of the State of Nebraska, extend to our 
Omaha brethren our sincere thanks for the elaborate 
entertainment they have so generously shown us, and ex- 
tend to them our best wishes for much happiness and 
success. 


Whereas, We realize the beneficial results of the 
conference held last May in Philadelphia between the 
officers of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the officials of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, also the thorough understanding of our posi- 
tion as opposed to the Parcels Post bill, as demonstrated 





by President Bogardus and Secretary Corey at the ses- 
sions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and the National Hardware Association at Atlan- 
tic City last November ; 

Therefore be it resolved, That we endorse the action 
of the officers of our National Association in both of 
these conferences and believing, as we do, these confer- 
ences tend to a better understanding between manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer, and closer relations, commend 
our National officials to confer with manufacturers and 
jobbers as frequently as practicable, 

Whereas, A resolution was offered at our last annual 
meeting that the jobbers doing business in the State of 
Nebraska desist from retailing goods to consumers other 
than to the United States Government, railroads and 
other large corporations; and, 

Whereas, Certain jobbers in Qmaha and Lincoln, 
have, to a large extent, complied with said request, 

Be it resolved, That the appreciation and thanks of 
this association be tendered to our secretary and said 
jobbers for progress made along this line. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary is hereby 
authorized and requested to further urge upon our 
friends, the jobbers, the necessity of absolutely refusing 
to retail any goods to any consumers other than above 
specified. 

Resolved, That were it not for the trade press, our 
efforts and labors would be, in a measure, only partially 
done, and we appreciate the notices given us by the trade 
press, especially the efforts of Mr. Newell of The Iron 
Age, and Mr. Stern of the American Artisan, and extend 
to them a vote of thanks for the able treatment the 
report of our conference will receive at their hands. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to our 
officers for their untiring efforts in behalf of our asso- 
ciation, and especially our secretary for the efficient 
manner in which he has performed the duties which 
have fallen on him. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the assistance of our 
national secretary, M. L. Corey, at our meeting and ex- 
tend to him a vote of thanks for his ever ready advice. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the 
Commercial Club of this city, for the use of their club 
rooms, and especially to their efficient secretary J. E. Utt. 


Necessary Factors for Success in a Retail Hardware 
Business. 


A paper on this subject was read by C. H. Rudge, of 
Lincoln, as follows: 

In the retail business there are quite a number of 
very important factors to consider. One of the first 
things is buying the right kind of goods and buy- 
ing a class of goods that you can build up a reputa- 
tion on. If you wish to be successful, you should have 
the reputation of having the best goods in your line in 
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the city, and much care should be taken to secure a line 
that you can tie to and stay with, not buying promiscu- 
ously from every jobber or factory that comes along. 


ONE LINE OF STOVES. 


Take, for example, your stove line. I know of some 
merchants in this State who carry from three to five lines 
of stoves. I believe this is a mistake, for I do not think 
any dealer can handle more than one line of Stoves and 
do justice to himself, let alone doing justice to the com- 
pany he buys from. I have been in business in this State 
for nearly 18 years and have handled practically only one 
line of Stoves, one line of Refrigerators, one line of Fur- 
naces, one line of Table Cutlery and, with the exception 
of some four years, one line of Builders’ Hardware. I 
might mention many other lines that we have sold 
exclusively. 

I believe that if you show a customer a Stove made by 
one foundry and show him all the good points and merits 
of the Stove, and say you think it is the best Stove made; 
an] then show him a Stove made by another foundry, 
and tell him you think that Stove is also the best Stove 
made, your customer is liable to think there may be 
still other Stoves made, and would desire to see them 
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before buying, and your chance of losing the sale is much 
greater than if you only have one line to show. 

After you have decided on the right line to buy, you 
must be able to 


BUY RIGHT. 
It is difficult for local dealers in many of the smaller 


towns to keep posted as to prices, and much information 
may be gained through the commercial man. Just a few 


.words as to the way you should treat the commercial 


man. I believe he should have as much attention as 
your customer, and when you make a date with him be 
punctual and keep it, always remembering his time is 
as valuable as yours. If you gain the confidence and 
good will of the traveling man, I believe you will come 
as near buying your goods at the right price as in any 
other way. 

Now, after these goods are bought you must find a 
trade for them, and how are you going to do it? One 
strong argument in favor of 


SECURING TRADE 


is a nice, neat storeroom and display windows. I am 
afraid that many merchants do not appreciate the value 
of a nice window display, for I have seen many Hard- 
ware stores in Nebraska where the windows had the ap- 
pearance of being washed by the last rain storm, and 
some seasons of the year they are few and far between. 
It is not always necessary to trim your window with 
Hardware, but put something in the window that will 
attract attention and cause people to talk. Only a few 
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days ago we had a fat steer in our front window, and it 
was the talk of the town. For several days people would 
call us by "phone to find out how long it would be there, 
and a friend of mine tells me he heard of it in Chicago. 
You see, it was something unsual, and the advertising we 
received from this was of more benefit to us than $50 
spent in a newspaper. 

A great many merchants in the smaller towns might 
say, “It doesn’t pay me for the trouble and expense of 
fixing up a neat and attractive window.” I say it does. 
If your town is large enough for you to do business in, 
it is large enough for you to have a nice window display. 
The expense incurred is the best investment you ever 
made. You will get more returns in sales from this one 
thing than anything else you can do. 

Now, about your store. You have heard it said, 
“Goods well bought are half sold.” I want to add to 
this by saying, “ Well bought and well displayed.” Next 
to your window a 


NEAT AND WELL KEPT STORE AND STOCK 


will secure for you more business than any other thing 
you can do. I call to mind many Hardware stores that 
I have been in that had the appearance of second hand 
stores. You will see rusty shovels and steel goods stand- 
ing out in front, which many think are advertisements 
to draw trade, in many cases hiding your display win- 
dow. If this display was made in your show window and 
not on the sidewalk, how much better it would look. 
Nothing looks more careless than to see boxes on your 
shelves with ends or sides broken, and in many cases 
without covers. 

Well do I remember one of my first experiences in a 
Hardware store. I was shown how to repair broken 
boxes, and was told never to put cotton wrapping twine 
around a box that went on the shelves, but always to 
use 18 B twine. 

With a little care and labor a stock of Hardware can 
be made as attractive as any other kind of merchandise. 
Do not be afraid to use a little paint every year or 
two, and wear out a few feather dusters every month. 
You have many points to gain by doing this. One is, la- 
dies buy a large amount of Hardware, and they like to 
trade where the stock is kept neat and clean. Insur- 
ance men will give you a better rate on your fire risk, 
which is something we are all looking for. 


AND HOW ABOUT YOUR SHOW CASES? 


I am afraid many Hardwaremen do not appreciate their 
value. A good, large and well kept show case will soon 
pay for itself and helps to make your store attractive. 
Also I wish to impress upon you that too much care 
cannot be taken to display goods so they will attract 
the attention of your customers. Many sales will be 
consummated if goods can be placed so they can be seen 
by your customers. 


ANOTHER PROMINENT FACTOR FOR SUCCESS 


is the treatment your customers should receive from 
your salesmen. One of the hardest things I have to con- 
tend with is the inattention given by salesmen to cus- 
tomers who make small purchases running from 5 to 25 
cents. I find they do not give a customer as much atten- 
tion on small sales as they do on large sales. This is 
a grave error and a costly one, if allowed to continue. 
For who knows that the customer for a paper of Tacks 
to-day may not want a Lawn Mower to-morrow? 


GUARANTEED GOODS. 


We also find it hard to draw the line on guaranteed 
goods and what to do with customers when they return 
an article that has proven defective, or that they have 
had an accident with. They invariably bring it back, and 
I know in many cases they are not justified in making 
any demand for exchanging it. It has been somewhat 
of a problem for me to decide what to do. On smal! 
articles, such as Tools and Cutlery, we do not hesitate 
to replace, thinking it much better to be imposed upon 
than to make our customer feel hard toward us. I think 
many goods are returned that should not be, from lack of 
business experience your customer has had and not from 
any desire to gain any advantage over you. You can’t 
afford to make a customer feel angry toward you. I 
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know of many people who come to our store whom I 
wish would never cross our threshold, and if it was not 
for their influence and talk with their friends, I should 
be frank and say to them that we did not care for their 
business. But you must put up with it and treat them 
a little nicer than other people, so that they may not 
use their influence against you with their friends. 


HIGH PRICED HELP. 


Another very important factor is the help problem. 
Does it pay to keep cheap help or high priced help? I 
have given this some attention in our business, and find 
the most satisfactory and most profitable help I have 
are the high priced men. If possible, I should recommend 
the system adopted by the jobbers. Keep sales separate 
and let the volume of business be the basis for fixing 
salaries. 

COST OF DOING BUSINESS. 


Another very prominent consideration is the expense 
account. I would like to know how many Hardware 
merchants here know what it costs them to do business. 
I know that some dealers figure very close and are able 
to tell you to the fraction of a cent what the cost of do- 
ing business is. The dealer who does not know what it 
costs and happens to have sharp competition will sooner 
or later be up against a proposition that is liable to give 
him many sleepless nights. A question is often asked: 
“ What items should be figured in as expense?” The first 
item I figure in is the one usually left out by many deal- 
ers—that is, interest on the amount of capital invested. 
You should also add to your expense account a salary for 
your own time, and that should be just what your time 
would be worth to some one else. Other items, such as 
advertising, rent, help, taxes, insurance, &c., I think 
every one figures in. And I know it often surprises the 
very best of us when we find it costs us from 20 to 30 per 
cent. on our sales to do business. 

I recently had a call from a gentleman who is many 
years longer in the trade than I am, who was desirous of 
selling some Hard Coal Base Burners. His price, I think, 
was $42.75 each. I told him we had to sell the Stove 
for $55 and there was no money init. His reply was that 
we could make $10 on each Stove, and was surprised 
when I told him that the cost of doing business in order 
to sell his Stove amounted to more than $10. *He said 
he had never thought of figuring the expense oi doing 
business as a part of the cost of an item. 

I have often heard discussed the question as to what 
percentage on sales should be charged for rent, and I 
find quite a difference of opinion. The most conservative 
say from 3 to 5 per cent. I would say you should not 
exceed 3 per cent. You also often hear it said: “ We 
don’t have to pay any rent because we own our own 
building.” This is wrong, for if you do own the building 
you occupy, the capital invested is worth something to 
you, and your business should pay the interest at least 
on money invested in building. 


ADVERTISING. 


Another prominent factor is the advertising. I will 
not go into detail on this (as we have another paper on 
advertising) any more than to say what per cent. of 
your sales should be used in advertising. This is some- 
thing like the rent problem, upon which many differ. My 
judgment says it should not exceed 2 per cent. of your 
sales. The cost of selling goods should not exceed 8 per 
cent. of your sales, and in many places 5 to 6 per cent. 
should cover this item. The other items of expense are 
not so great, and to these I have not given so much 
‘thought as the three defined. 


“SIZE OF STOCK. 


How large a stock is a retail dealer justified in carry- 

ig, independent of what capital he has? I would say 

that location and freight rates figure somewhat on the 
mount, but in the eastern part of this State, where the 

bber can be reached and goods received in five to six 

Cays, the maximum account of stock should be one-third 
f your annual sales. A larger percentage can be made 

1 the capital invested if you can carry one-fourth, one- 

“fth or one-sixth of your annual sales; or, in other words, 
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you should turn your stock over not less than three times 
and as often as six times if possible. 

There are many other factors I might mention which 
are of minor importance, which can be brought out, if 
desired, in your discussion. 


Advertising. 


A paper on the subject of advertising was presented 
by J. C. Cornell of Ord, as follows: 

About the first question that a country merchant asks 
is, Does it pay to advertise? We would answer that 
question by asking another, Does your business pay? If 
not, try advertising. If it has been satisfactory, adver- 
tise and make it better. The larger the business properly 
handled and advertised the greater the profit at the end 
of the year. There is in these times of evolution in busi- 
ness methods an opportunity for the country merchant 
not only to follow the footsteps of his city brothers, but 
furnish some additional ideas of advertising that are 
not only a benefit to himself and his business but a 
benefit to the town in which he is located. If there is a 
merchant in Nebraska who questions the benefit of adver- 
tising we advise him to take a day off and read “ For- 
tunes and Freaks in Advertising,” by Paul Latzke. He 
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tells an interesting story of the N. K. Fairbanks Com- 
pany that illustrates the benfit of advertising and the 
profit it brought. This is only one case in thousands 
that we might call to your attention with the same re- 
sults. There are no cut and dried values for making 
advertising successful. Each merchant has to work out 
in a measure his own salvation. There is, however, one 
way to make it pay, and that is by 
PERSISTENCE AND COMMON SENSE, 


for which there are no substitutes for advertising, or 
anything else for that matter. Do not forget the fact 
that your printer and his paper have to live as well as 
yourself, and that you can get value received for every 
dollar you spend with him for advertising if you will 
select a certain place in his paper and insert a well- 
written advertisement on seasonable goods, changing each 
week. We are satisfied that the result will be very flat- 
tering to you. Do not leave a Christmas advertisement 
running until June and expect to get good results, but 
give this part of your business as much attention as is 
necessary to make it a success. Such articles of Hard- 
ware as are sold only in certain seasons of the year 
should be pushed at the proper time. 
DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR SHOW WINDOW. 


A neat, clean show window is one of the mediums we 
have to advertise seasonable goods at a very little ex- 
pense, and as the greater bulk of Hardware stocks are in 
season twelve months of the year, it does not require an 
expert window dresser to make an attractive window 
that will appeal to intending purchasers. ; 
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We do not think much of the dodger or handbill. The 
cheap dodger, like a beggar, is almost always stopped at 
the front door, while the newspaper, like a friend of the 
family, gets right into the best room of the house, and is 
always welcome. 

If it will pay large concerns to spend fortunes each 
year in advertising, it is conclusive evidence that the 
small merchant can lose nothing in following the ex- 
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ample. Personally, we believe in advertising not only 
with local newspapers but with original schemes. Get 
on the right track and the rest is easy. Map out a plan 
of advertising on the right lines and it will take an un- 
common amount of blundering to make a failure. 


' ‘Convention Committees. 


The following were the convention committees ap- 
pointed: ; 


EXNTERTAINMENT.—Nathan Roberts, Omaha; C. F. 
Schram, Omaha; Morris Hussie, Omaha. . 

Press.—Milton Rogers, Omaha; L. BE. Peterson, 
Wayne; L. F. Holloway, Fremont. 

FINANCE.—Max Uhlig, Holdrege; V. L. Fried, Oak- 
land; L. Pettingill, Omaha. 

RESOLUTIONS.—C. H. Rudge, Lincoln; A. E. Lind, 
Newman Grove; J. C. Cornell, Ord. 

QUESTION Box.—Nathan Roberts, Omaha; Ed. Wen- 
zel, Wisner. 





Putting Up Shelf Hardware. 


The following resolution was presented by C. H. 
Rudge of Lincoln: 

Resolved, That we request the manufacturers of Shelf 
Hardware to look into the advisability of putting up 
Shelf Hardware in paper boxes of uniform color and 
label, and that our secretary send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the National Secretary that it may be brought 
up before the National Convention. 

The resolution, after discussion, was put to vote and 
carried. 


Question Box. 


Among the queries found in the Question Box were 
the following, which were fully discussed: 

1. Would it be to the interest of the dealers to refuse 
to figure Hardware bills? 

2. What charge is generally made for the storage of 
a hard coal stove during the summer, include blacking, 
taking down and setting up in the fall? 

8. What length of time is considered a storage season, 
and if stove is left longer than this time what ‘should be 
additional storage charge per month? 

4. What constitutes a legitimate Hardware profit? 

5. How should we deal with the wholesale grocery 
houses who have added Hardware specialities, éc., to 
their stock? Should we, as Hardwaremen, patronize 
them? 
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New Officers. 


As noted in our last issue, following are the new 
officers of the association: President, J.-C. Cornell, Ord; 
first vice-president, F. D. Kees, Beatrice; second vice- 
president, Max Uhlig, Holdrege; third vice-president, A. 
Degner, Norfolk; secretary-treasurer, H. J. Hall, Lin- 
coln. President Cornell appointed the following Execu- 
tive Committee: Nathan Roberts, Omaha; H. Henke, 
Grand Island; Frank Hacker, Friend. 


Next Meeting. 


Invitations to hold the next annual meeting at Lin- 
coln, Fremont and Omaha were extended, but after con- 
siderable discussion Omaha was again selected. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The committee on treasurer’s report submitted the 
following : 

We have examined the treasurer’s books, and beg 
leave to submit the following report: 
Cash received during the fiscal year of 1903... .$651.43 
REE I i a: 0 9.00. i000, § 6 6.000.802 000.08 646.55 


Pees We MS oe ee re $4.88 

This does not include the dues paid to-day nor the 
balance due the association from advertisers for space 
in programme. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The president’s annual address was given in our 
last issue. Mr. Hall’s report as secretary. was as 
follows: 

As secretary of the association, I believe it is in- 
cumbent upon me to embody in this report not only such 
matter as we have traversed during the past year, but 
also to emphasize such items as have come under my 
observation in the execution of the duties of secretary, 
which seem to me most beneficial to the interests of this 
organization. 

Other and similar trade associations are making rapid 
strides along their work of mutual promotion. The lum- 
bermen have members in almost every town in the State. 
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The Implement men are also equally as well represented. 
They have added such features as insurance, local or- 
ganization in various counties and towns, and employ 2 
secretary who devotes his entire time to the work. | 
feel that the Hardwaremen will be true to the reputatiol 
which they hold as progressive business men, and adopt 
features which will advance the interests of jobber, re- 
tailer and consumer. There is only one way by which 
we can hope to accomplish results, and that is by con 
sidering these subjects at our annual meetings and tak- 
ing definite steps toward permanent development of thes« 
various lines. 
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I shall not review the subjects with which you are 
all familiar,—the Parcels Post bill, insurance matters and 
other questions will be discussed and disposed of at the 
proper time on the programme—but will briefly give you 
a few facts concerning association work, and will then 
take up the plan which I have outlined for future action. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR 


I have sent out several letters to all the dealers in the 
State urging them to join; a few responded, but the 
Hardware dealers Are not flocking to the association as 
they should. We must prove to the Hardware dealer in 
every town in the State he needs the association more 
than the association needs him, if we wish to get him 
interested. Our membership will include every dealer, if 
the committee appointed to consider this plan present 
same and it receives your approval. A few of the first 
members have dropped out, while many new ones have 
been added. This we expected, and the total result 
shows an increase which is encouraging. 

The programme, which was the first of the kind we 
have issued, entailed a great deal of work. Net receipts 
will be about $100 after all the expenses of programme 
are paid. If we had decided to issue a programme of 
this character earlier, the results would have been con- 
siderably larger. The letters received from prospective 
advertisers, asking for space, if we intended issuing the 
programme, caused us to undertake the work at a late 
date. 

The correspondence in the office during the past year 
has been heavy, and the largest item of expense is for 
postage. 

I have requested members to write personal letters 
to many nonmembers, and this has been productive of 
results. It is, however, asking much from members with- 
out apparent returns for their efforts. We propose to 
have every effort from now on show some result. 


COMPLAINTS. 


Many of the members have sent in complaints, some- 
times against the jobber and also against the manufac- 
turer. In all cases thése matters have been given prompt 
attention, and in most cases adjusted in a matter en- 
tirely satisfactory to the complainant. I may find it 
necessary to call on some of the members who are pres- 
ent and ask them to give their statement of the benefits 
of the association in matters of this kind. 


NOW TO THE PLAN 


outlined for promotion of the interests of our associa- 
tion: That our Constitution and By-Laws be amended to 
incorporate therein the substance of the following: 


1. That the president of this association appoint one 
dealer in each county in the State who shall be chair- 
man of his committee; that such chairman shall name 
four other dealers in said county to constitute a county 
committee. 

2. That the object of such committee shall be to hold 
meetings of all dealers in the county, as often as may be 
deemed necessary by said committee, for the purpose of 
serving mutual interests in the Hardware trade; to 
establish uniform prices on such staple articles as are 
deemed most beneficial for the jobber, dealer and con- 
sumer; to avoid illegitimate competition, and to promote 
the general welfare of the merchants in said county, and 
to adjust all grievances. That such committee shall make 
a report of the minutes of its meetings to the State Secre- 
tary, and act in conjunction with the State Association. 

8. That in order to form such local association, the 
State Secretary be instructed to open correspondence with 
dealers in various counties where no such committee 
has been formed, for the purpose of intéresting the deal- 
ers, and upon consent of the dealers to so form, they are 
to divide the expense of organizing pro rata among them- 
selves, and that a competent person be delegated to visit 
said county and organize the said local organization. 

4. That the president, secretary and Executive Com- 
mittee of this association shall be empowered to select and 
delegate a competent person to act in the capacity of such 
traveling organizer, with instructions and plan of organiz- 
ation, such organizer to receive as compensation therefor 
such sum as may be agreed upon between the local dealers 
in such counties. 

5. That the State secretary be delegated the power of 
‘eceiving and recording the minutes of these various 
ounty committees, and to assist in the adjustment of all 
lifficulties, and to act with each local organization in pro- 
noting the work of the association. 
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6. That all members of the local organization are ad- 
mitted as members of the State and national organization, 
upon the payment of their dues to their chairman, who 
shall forward same to the State treasurer immediately on 
receipt of the dues. The State treasurer will promptly 
return the membership card properly signed. 

7. That the State committee, as above named in para- 
graph 4, will plan the work for the various county organ- 
izations, and submit same to local chairman; all matters 
which come before the local organization of a perplexing 
nature shall be submitted to the State committee for 
their final action. 

I believe that the foregoing plan, if adopted, will have 
the desired result of bringing new members into the State 
association from every city, town, village and hamlet in 
the State. 

MEMBERSHIP FEE INSUFFICIENT. 

The membership fee of $3 is insufficient to accomplish 
desired results. If we propose to do business we must 
proceed on business principles, and, as an illustration, I 
wish to cite the Lumber dealers and Implement dealers 
of this State, who are already a power for good. 

I wish to thank the members for the support and co- 
operation they have given me during the past year as 
secretary, and to express my gratitude for the honors con- 
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ferred upon me. In turning over the office to my successor 
I shall be glad to see him take up the work, and with the 
united assistance of each officer and member, bring about 
results which will place the Nebraska association at the 
head of our State organizations. The Nebraska associa- 


tion must grow, and every dealer in the State seek to be- 
come a member, and that harmony, sociability and friend- 
liness will exist among the united retail Hardware dealers 
is my earnest desire. 

In conclusion, I respectfully ask the members at this 
meeting to appoint a committee who will take up the sub- 
ject as I have briefly outlined it, and make a report before 
this convention adjourns. 


THE MATTER OF EMPLOYING A SECRETARY 


and the detailed work can be left in the hands of a com- 
mittee. In this connection I would suggest that the secre- 
tary of the Insurance Committee be the secretary of the 
association, and that the same treasurer of the Insurance 
Company can act as treasurer of this association. This 
committee can also confer with the Committee on Insur- 
ance, and their report submitted for consideration. 

By this plan of organization you can see how the deal- 
ers in th State can be interested in the State association; 
also how the subject of insurance can be brought to their 
personal attention, and the two, local and State organiza- 
tions, can go hand in hand, which will certainly result in 
the hoped for organization of the State. 

It means more work for all, with corresponding re- 
sults, and less work for the few. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


[embers Present. 


The following members were present during the con- 


vention : 


P. A. Kruse, Albion. 

W. W. Scott, Axtell. 

E. J. Holmes, Bloomington. 
Cc. K. Lawson, Hastings. 
Geo. B. Isaman, Hastings. 
J. B. Hunter, Aurora. 

R. C. Buckley, Bradshaw. 
John 8S. Marsh, Guide Rock. 
T. G. Peck, Rushville. 

Leon Baker, Lincoln. 

G. C. Teich, paparest. 

A. M. Russell, 

Frank E. Lahr, "Lincoln. 
Henry Veith, Lincoln. 

Elm & Wright, Genoa. 
Liggett ae Hardware Com- 


> rd. 
eterson, Wayne. 
i A. Butler & Co., Ansley. 
Sy Sinhold, Omaha. 

A. Lubely, Hartington. 
BE. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup City. 
Ed. Johnson, Clarks. 
Cc. Peterson, Minden. 
Frank Hacker, Friend. 
Rosenber i Com- 


on. 
n5. Hall. 1 I a7 


#. Henke, Jr., Grand Island. 

D. Z Catchpole, Sterling. 

c& Rudge, Lincoln. 

Mothart Bros., Red paeens. 

G. Hullet, Hartin 

Theo. Nelson, Di or. 

J. F. Wozab, Humboldt. 

Skalak & Arnold, Humboldt. 

Wm. J. Wolslezer, Snyder. 

H. BE. Mason, Weeping Water. 

J. H. McGrath, eae 

Fred. Pelz, Blue Hil 

Milton Rogers & Son Omaha. 

F. W. Brown, Byron. 

Theo. Reinholtz, Brunning. 

Nathan Roberts, Omaha. 

C. A. Peterson, Oakland. 

Johnson Hardware Company, 
Omaha. 


T. W. Hungate, Herman. 
Geo. Goodbrood, Cordova. 
Chas. P. Schneider, Syracuse. 

. F. Conant, Benedict. 
Scammon & Son, Friend. 

CG. reas & Son, German- 


Fried % Holmquist, Oakland. 
Schwedhelm & Winter, Bancroft. 
- my Heine, Hooper. 

Bicknell, Elk Creek. 
B W. Parker, Wilsonville. 
Cc, L. Kelly, North Bend. 
Neiburg & Stoltzman, West 

Poi 


oint. 

Sewell & Sanderson, Lincoln. 
. M. Johnson, Weeping Water. 
Cc. Michelson, Omaha. 

. Hedman, Battle Creek. 
H. Glasser, ro 
H. Siert, Bennin 
John ; es Norfolk 

Lee, Fremont. 

Aibert Degner, Norfolk. 

BE. s: Shafer, Tekamah. 
F. Ranslem, Scribner. 
Gua ‘Wessel & Co., Wisner. 
Degner & Becker, Wisner. 
J. B. Thomas, Lyons. 
Gordon Hardware Company, 


Gordon. 
J. O. Hyder, York. 
Cc. A. Schrandt, York. 
BE. BE. Henkle, Howard. 
Cc. H. Jack, Tekamah. 
August Hast, Wilcox. 
E . Weinholdt, Horton. 


Ba Pender. 
ed. Deits, Seward. 


€. “toeecomm West Point. 
W. W. Weaver, Tilden. 
John Hussie Hardware Com- 
pany, Omaha 
W. BE. Carney, “Talmage. 
e. D. Kees, Beatrice. 
P. Morton & Son, Omaha. 


Bgheone 


x 


M. A. Hargleroad, Holstein, x Cc. Oaks, Seward. 
F. W. Ackerman, Norman. Frank A.-Dean, Holdrege. 


Nickolson & Petterson, Minden. wernt Hop Lincoln. 
5 D. Leach, Bloomfield. W. C. Klein, Milford. 
G. Satt, Wausa J. H. Krabell, ilford. 

Mas Unlig ; Holdrege. Wm, tterson, Lincoln. 
a ardware Company, Schrandt - & Miller, anon. 
Walter ‘Gaepler, Winside. J. G. Wr ht, ene 

Frank 8. Tree, Winside. zel, Wisner. 
F. A. Laase ons. Meyer, Falls City 
J. Cc. Leech rd. North Winterbottow, Falls 
W. R. Johnson, Havelock. City. 

F. J. Hoeger, ‘Sutton. Perey’ “& Bell Company, Hol- 
Geo. M. Tallon, Tobias. brook. 

Fred. Binderup, Hastings. D. H. Stout, Julian. 

L. P. Byers, alley. Abbott Bros., Unadilla. 
J. F. Goehner, rere. Clark Hardware Company, Ash- 
Thos. J. Jam sa 

8. M. G. Bra By, “Tiliet. . M. poillips, cnies. 

H. J. Lo, Fremont. M. J. Wei 

L. F. Halloway, Fremont. Thomas itawiin. akefield. 
A. E. Small, Crete. Oe ee 
H. L. AicDonald, Eagle. Zohn H. Bhrens, "entee. 
J. D. Gordon, Craig. 5 Aurora. 
H. B. Olson, ‘Stromsburg. mith, Lincoln. 
Shimonek & Son, Wilber. 


Manufacturers and Other Visitors. 


The following representatives of manufacturing and 
jobbing interests were present: 


8. E, Price, Allith Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Chas, Smith, Chas. Smith Company, Chicago, III. 

A. C. Davis, Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Il. 

R. H. Derby, H. F. Brammer Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

R. H. Bloomer Mfg. Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Walter Mack, Abram Cox Stove Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. G. Patterson and Sam T. White, White Lily Washer Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. 

G. C. Mueller and Frank J. Hannan, L. J. Mueller Furnace Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. L. Bigelow, Landes, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

George H. Loy, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Lou.s, 
Mo. 

H. O. Spencer, Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 

George W. Trout, Trout Hardware Company, Chicago, IIl. 

R, B. Nixon, BE. C. Atkins & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Silas McClure, Wm. Patterson and Wm. G. Patterson, Malleable 
Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Wm. H. Wood, Quincy Stove Mfg. Company, Quincy, Ill. 

E. L. McBride, Ringen Stove Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank K. Berry, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. L. Duquette and H. B. Huffaker, Cole Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. R. Wilson, Thomas White Stove Company, Quincy, Ill. 

J. H. Little and H. M. Fenelon, Bridge & Beach Mfg. oe 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank W. Lynn, O. A. Bischoff and L. E. Evans, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. L. Corey, Secretary, National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Argos, Ind. 

R. J. Kleinschmid, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl. 

A. B. Warren, McCord, Brady & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

W. 8S. Wright, Wright-Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Neb. 
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W. H. Curtin, Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

L. Norris, Gem City Stove Company, Quincy, III. 

Mr. Culter, Culter & Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, III. 

F. C. Shays, American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

H. J. Lee, Lee Hardware Company, Fremont, Neb. 

W. M. Glass, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Loyd Scruggs, Majestic Range Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. G. Susemihl, H. F. Brammer Mfg. Company, Davenport. Iowa. 

R. B. Batson and F. W. Houck, Rock aslené Stove Company, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Comstock-Castle Stove Company, Quincy, Il. 

Daniel Stern, The American Artisan, Chicago. 

James 'T. Newell, The Iron Age, St. Louis. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
exhibited models of their Side Wall Registers and photo- 
graphs of full line of Furnaces. Their interests were in 
charge of G. C. Mueller, vice-president, and F. J. Hannan. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., in charge of 
R. J. Kleinschmid, exhibited one of their 012 Velox Ball 
Bearing Emery Grinders. A card case of fine and sub- 
stantial quality was presented. 


The Quincy Stove Mfg. Company, Quincy, IIl., repre- 
sented by Wm. H. Wood, showed photographs of their 
well-known line of Monogram Stoves and Ranges at the 
Paxton. A neat and substantial leather covered memo- 
randum book was presented to visitors as a souvenir. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., gave 
practical demonstration at the Merchants’ Hotel of their 
Universal Bread Maker. The exhibit attracted much at- 
tention. 





The White Lily Washing Machine Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, exhibited in the corridor of the Paxton one 
of their White Lily Washing Machines. Its special fea- 
tures were explained to visitors by their treasurer, Sam 
T. White, assisted by Wm. G. Patterson. 





Walter Mack represented the Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany of Chicago and in a room in the Merchants’ Hotel 
photographs were exhibited showing the entire line of 
goods manufactured by the company. A very neat silver 
Pin Tray was the souvenir. 





E, C. Atkins & Co,, Indianapolis, Ind., represented by 
R. B. Nixon, distributed watch fob, stick pin and rub 
stone as souvenirs. 





The Thomas White Stove Company, Quincy, IIl., rep- 
resented by A. L. Wilson, distributed neat leather cov- 
ered memorandum books. 





Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
represented by Geo. H. Loy, gave away substantial 
leather covered memorandum books. 





Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Neb., presented 
coin purses to the visitors. 





The Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., repre- 


sented by Loyd Scruggs, distributed illustrated souvenirs 
of the World’s Fair. 
———~-e—___ 


BuTLer Bros., Chicago and New York, are distributing 
to the trade, under the title of “ Reproductions of Retail 
Advertising,” some effective literature in the line of 
newspaper, magazine and similar advertising, suitable 
for Hardwaremen, department, variety and general 
stores. The material is of a terse, practical character, 
with ads. in numerous sizes and shapes, from a page in 
the large daily to those occupying modest space. They 
also issue a 24-page booklet, suitably illustrated, en- 
titled “Start It Right,” which presents suggestions as 
to the conduct of the business and store which cannot 
fail to be of assistance to the merchant. 
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lowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following convention committees were announced 
by the president: 

RECEPTION: Charles Swaine, Council Bluffs; C. E. 
Haas, Le Mars; F. W. Ritter, Hedrick; A. C. Veith, 
Oakland; H. 8S. Rayburn, Newton. 

HoreL: H. S. Vincent, Ft. Dodge; J. E. 
Moravia. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws: L. 
buque; V. E. Hamilton, Oskaloosa; C. 
shalltown. 

REso.tutTions: L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines; 
thér, Keokuk; V. H. Huston, Jefferson. 

LEGISLATION: Joseph Mattes, Odebolat; E. P. Messer, 
Sheldon; W. B. Kingsbury, Osage. 

AUDITING: Myer Carl, What Cheer; C. F. 
Mt. Ayr; L. A. Gnam, Carroll. 


Sharpe, 


Lindenberg, Du- 
F. Schmidt, Mar- 


Jacob Sei- 


Keating, 


tile soil. Each one took up a homestead or bought the 
land and commenced to develop it. This necessitated 
fences. At first, Osage orange, or hedge, was planted to 
inclose small fields, and herd laws were passed by nearly 
all of the counties. Twenty or 30 years ago thousands 
of acres of corn, oats and wheat were not fenced in. 
But gradually the situation changed. The Iowa farmer 
began to grow more stock, and about the time the fence 
problem became a serious one Joseph Glidden invented 
Barb Wire in 1873. It immediately relieved the situa- 
tion, and Iowa farmers have since used thousands of 
tons of it, and the Hardware dealer has distributed it 
to the farmers. 
DEVELOPMENT OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

Barb Wire made only a horse and cattle fence, 
and as Iowa further developed hog and sheep raising 
became a large part of the farmer’s business. This called 





From Flashlight Photograph Taken at Close of Thursday's Session. 


NoMINATIONS: J. F. Doty, West Liberty; C. 8. Bar- 
ger, Albia; W. H. Millard, Cherokee. 

QUESTION Box: W. M. Oreutt, Sioux City; F. R. Cur- 
rie, Mason City; BD. M. Whitfield, Akron. 

SARGEANT-AT-ARMS: C. BE. Haas, Le Mars. 

The president, in announcing the personnel of the Re- 
ception Committee, asked each member of the association 
to feel himself an ex-officio member of the Reception Com- 
mittee and to do everything in his power to bring about 
acquaintance and good fellowship among the members. 

As H. S. Vincent of Ft. Dodge, the secretary of the 
association, was prevented from attending the first ses- 
sion of the association, the report of the secretary was 
deferred. A. R. Sale, secretary of the Insurance Associa- 
tion, acted as temporary secretary during Mr. Vincent’s 
absence, 


Field Fencing. 


L. A. Gnam of Carroll read a paper entitled “ Why 
lield Fencing Should Be Handled By Hardware Deal- 
rs.” Mr. Gnam stated, in introducing himself, that the 
paper had been written by W. D. Ellsworth of the Pitts- 

irgh Steel Company. The paper is as follows: 

When the Civil War closed, over a million soldiers 

ho had been consumers became producers. many com- 
g to the broad prairies of Iowa to till its rich and fer- 


for a closer Fence than Barb Wire, one that would hold 
the pigs and the lambs. Wire factories built machines 
to weave a close Fence out of Wire to meet this demand. 
This brings us down to our present subject. 

To give you an idea of the great volume of business 
to be done through the Hardware merchants, it is only 
necessary to figure out the amount required to fence 
Iowa into 40-acre tracts. The future will develop much 
smaller parcels than that. The State of Iowa contains 
55,475 square miles or sections of land. To fence one 
section of land into 40-acre tracts requires 3200 rods, or 
10 miles, of Fence. To Fence the State of owa into 40- 
acre tracts will require 177,510,000 rods, or 554,719 miles, 
or 22 times around the world. Estimating 4000 rods as 
the average carload of Fence, it will take 44,378 cars to 
fence Iowa into 40-acre tracts. Again, estimating the 
value of one carload of Fence at $800, it will require 
$35,502,400 worth to fence Iowa into 40-acre.tracts: i. e., 
this amount of Fence will cost the merchants of Iowa who 
supply it that amount of money, based upon the present 
price of Fencing. 

CLASSES OF DEALERS WHO HANDLE WOVEN FENCE. 

Three class of dealers handle Fence—Hardware deal- 
ers, Implement dealers and Lumber dealers. The propor- 
tion that each class of dealers handle in the State is 
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Hardware dealers, one-half of the 
entire amount; Lumber dealers, three-fifths, and 
Implement dealers, two-fifths of the balance. These, 
of course, are largely estimated, but in the main are cor- 
rect. This will give the Hardware dealers about $18,- 
000,000 worth of Fence to distribute to the farmers of 
the State of Iowa during the next few years. That they 
should receive a reasonable profit for handling this large 
amount of business is only fair, and it is necessary for 
each dealer to understand the value of the different 
Fences upon the market to enable him successfully to 
receive a margin upon the goods he is selling. 


about as follows: 


GOOD PROFITS TO THE DEALER. 


In the first place, the cost of Fencing delivered in 
Iowa, locally, or in local shipments, is considerably 
greater than when the same is bought in carload lots. 
Now, if you will figure the cost of the different hights 
of Fencing you carry, bought locally and delivered at 
your store, then add, say, 15 per cent. to this cost as your 
retail price, it will not make the selling price any higher 
than should be maintained by you. Then if you buy in 
carload lots and maintain this price, based upon the cost 
delivered locally, you will still not have made an unrea- 
sonable profit, because when you invest $800 to $1000 in 





8S. R. MILES, President. 


a carload of Fence you do so in order to receive this 
greater profit. 
COMPETITION. 

Then comes the competition proposition. Take for 
example a 26—6 stay fence that costs you 26 cents 
per rod, and your competitor is handling a 26-inch fence 
with stays 12 inches apart and at a lower cost than yours, 
but not so good. You must insist in your talk to the 
farmer that you are giving him a better article than the 
other, or else keep the same grade of Fence as your com- 
petitor, who has, no doubt, figured his profits about on 
the same basis as you have yours. In other words, do 
not take a good article and undertake to meet the price of 
a poor one, which will, of course, necessitate the cutting 
of your profit. 

Then, most of you handle too many different kinds of 
Fence. You will find it much more profitable to take the 
leading selling sizes of one single manufacturer and talk 
and work along that line. 

EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES. 

rencing is usually sold on the agency plan, so you are 
not likely to have the same Fence to compete‘ with in 
your own town, but the farmer will often claim he can 
buy the same article in another town much cheaper. Un- 
less the fellow in the other town has indulged in the 
abominable practice of cutting prices to parties outside of 
his own territory the farmer has not stated the facts to 
you. 
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NOT A BARGAIN SALE PROPOSITION. 

Do not use Fencing as a leader to draw trade from 
a long distance. Your investment in a carload of Fenc« 
is too great to be used for this purpose. Probably the 
average Hardware stock in a small town will not run 
over $3000 to $4000 and your investment in a carload ot 
Fence alone will be a quarter of the value of your entire 
stock. You cannot afford to use this amount of capital 
without making a profit upon it. Then a cut price on 
the brand of Fencing you are selling will demoralize the 
price with other agents for miles and miles away from 
your own town. The regard and good fellowship for 
others in business away from your own town should be 
maintained. 


Discussion. 


This paper led to a spirited discussion on the part of 
the members of the association. Some of the comments 
were as follows: 

PRESIDENT Mies: I consider the paper just read one 
of the utmost importance. Hardware dealers in many 
sections of the State are not paying sufficient attention to 
Woven Wire Fencing. It is a most profitable line and one 
that adds to the dealers’ trade as well. The statement 
was made at the National Association convention that 
the Jones Hardware Company of Richmond, Ind., had 
sold and delivered in a retail way 73 cars of Fencing 
last season; that they had placed an order of 80 cars 
for the present season and expected to increase that to 
100 cars. They have done this business in two counties, 
as the concern selling them the Fence gradually extended 
their territory as they showed fitness to handle it. 

C. E. Haas: We started into the Field Fencing busi- 
ness five years ago. We used to sell a great deal of 
Barb Wire, but in the past two years our trade in 
Woven Wire Fence is greater than our Barb Wire trade. 
Farmers talk as if the day is not far distant when Woven 
Wire Fence will be used to the exclusion of the Barb 
Fence. 

F. R. Currre: Asked whether any member had tried 
the experiment of sending out a wagon with samples to 
canvass for the Field Fencing. No such experiment was 
reported. 

PRESIDENT Mites: One manufacturer of Fencing em- 
ploys experts to assist local dealers in closing sales, but 
particularly to inspect every rod of Fence put up and to 
assist, where necessary, in putting it up. The Woven 
Fence is the best Fence of all if properly put up, and the 
worst Fence of all if not properly put up. 

C. H. THomas: We have taken up the sale of Field 
Fence and found it profitable, but much better than that 
has been our trade and our profit on Lawn Fencing and 
Gates. We carry Fencing 3%, 4, 8 and 12 foot sizes. 
When one farmer puts up a good Fence, with artistic 
gates, around his house and yard, his neighbors want 
to do the same or better. We have sold this Fencing at 
12, 14, 18 and even 20 cents per foot, and profits ranged 
as high in some cases as 50 per cent. in the Gates 
which we sold with the Fence. Nothing that we handle 
pays us as well as this line. It is one of the few lines 
in which the profit has not yet been destroyed by cata- 
logue houses. We sell five to eight times as much Field 
Fencing as we do Barb Wire. Barb Wire is a back 
number. 


Scientific Salesmanship. 


R. U. Conger of the Sheldon School of Scientific Sales- 
manship of Chicago delivered an address on “ Scientific 
Salesmanship,” of which the following is a réswmé: 

Every business institution whose object is the sale 
of goods for profit is a salesman; and it is only by con- 
centrated, organized, scientific efforts on the part of al 
the elements in any selling institution that the best re 
sults can be obtained. Harmony in business operations 
is a wonderful power, and the more fully Hardware dea! 
ers of the State are organized and in harmony the mor‘ 


successful and powerful will each merchant be. Scienc: 
is organized, systemized knowledge. 

SALESMANSHIP IN ITS BROAD SENSE 
consists in the sale of goods for profit. Salesmanshi) 


is the power born of a combination of positive qualities 
which enables a man who possesses it to be successful i! 
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the sale of the greatest quantity of goods at the best 
margin of profits. Character and health are the founda- 
tion stones of this power; by character I do not mean 
simply a negative goodness or freedom from evil tend- 
encies, but I mean magnetism, force, personality. By 
health we mean the possession of the best quality of mind 
and soul as well as body. 
THE SCHOOL 

Education is necessary in order to acquire the power 

of salesmanship. By this § do not mean college educa- 
tion, though that is good, but rather education in the 
College of Hard Knocks, in which the most of you are 
past graduates. Education is a drawing out process, a 


OF HARD KNOCKS. 


developing of a man’s qualities and powers. Hducation 
in scientific statesmanship is not difficult. A few hours 


a day of intense concentration will work wonders. If 
the thing is impossible, do it anyway. When Napoleon’s 
generals told him that it was impossible to make a cer- 
tain march because the Alps intervened, he replied, 
“There shall be no Alps.” 


FOUR KINDS OF SALESMEN. 


The first step in the study of scientific salesmanship 
is a classification of knowledge. In reality, it is very 
simple. There are four kinds of salesmen: 

The retailer, who sells to the individual. 

The wholesaler, who sells to the retailer goods that 
are to be sold again. 

The specialty salesman, who sells not necessarily 
goods, but rather such intangible merchandise as insur- 
ance. 

The promoter, who creates new enterprises or develops 
old ones. 

The second step of salesmanship is to analyze its fac- 
tors. In reality, there are only four: The salesman, the 
customer, the article and the sale itself. 

Taking these in order, the salesman should first go 
home and study himself, analyze himself, pick himself 
to pieces, find his weak spots. This is highly important, 
for the salesman is the one who is the most vitally in- 
terested in his power to influence others. He must study 
his body, mind and soul, for each of these has certain 
factors and qualities that enter into scientific salesman- 
ship. His physical body should be as strong and vigorous 
as he can make it. His mind should be endowed with 
reason, logic and judgment. His soul, or the embodiment 
of his higher qualities, must be possessed of faith, love, 
patriotism, fairness, loyalty. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIVE QUALITIES. 

Success depends upon the development of qualities to 
a marked degree. 

In salesmanship, emphasis belongs to the man. Make 
the man right and sales will take care of themselves. 
After this is done the next step is to study the customer. 
It is not necessary to go deeply into the sciences of phre- 
nology and physiognomy, but much can be learned by the 
study of decided types. No business man should dis- 
regard this study. In other words, a business man, to 
meet the full measure of success, must learn to read 
human nature. 

INTUITION 
plays a great part in this study. Many think that wo 
men have a corner in that, and they have; scientists have 
agreed in that matter. Intuition develops in direct pro- 
ortion to other positive qualities, mental, moral and 
/hysical, especially moral. Women are more highly de- 
veloped morally and mentally than men. We are all 
iwakening to a keen realization of the commercial value 
f the old fashioned virtues. 
THE ARTICLE SOLD. 


The article a man sells is susceptible of deep study. 
No matter how simple it is, analyze it, pick it to pieces 
nd arrange all its points in logical order so that each 
‘int will stand up like a sore thumb. The day of the 
iecess in salesmanship of the human cyclone or the liv- 
ig talking machine is gone, if there ever was such a 
An ounce of logic is worth a ton of words. 

MAKING THE SALE. 
This is the climax of the whole matter. Here is 
here the profits are made, and here is where psychology 
mes into greatest play. Many people are scared away 
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from the study of psychology because it is such a big 
word. Why, it is only mind study, simple and fascinat- 
ing. The mental processes preceding any sale—and you 
never obtain anything except by gift without these proc- 
esses—are these: First, attention; second, interest; third, 
desire; fourth, resolution to possess. 

Attention, properly sustained, becomes interest. 
terest, properly augmented, becomes desire. Desire, prop- 
erly cultivated, becomes resolve. The potency of desire 
to possess was illustrated forcibly to you a few years 
ago by the bicycle craze, when people to whom you could 
never sell anything else, however cheap, would buy bi- 
cycles, even if they had to carry lunch boxes to do it. 


In- 


PRICE CUTTING. 

Nothing shows poor salesmanship so quick as price 
cutting. In fact, price cutting is an acknowledgment of 
poor salesmanship. As men grow and progress in the 
scientific knowledge of salesmanship price cutting will 
die out. 





H. S. VINCENT, Vice-President. 


Anofher law that is necessary to success is the eter- 
nal law of hustle. Genius is no more than energy in- 
tensified. 

Question Box. 
LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS. 


QUESTION: Js there any one who has used loose leaf 
ledgers, and with what success? 

ANSWER, BY J. F. Dory: We have used them with 
very poor success and have no use for them any longer. 

By J. S. Srourrer: We find the loose leaf ledger 
excellent for ticket sales. 

By L. LINDENBERG: We use loose leaf ledgers and 
day books and would not go back to the old system. 
There is nothing like the loose leaf system. Instead of a 
day book lying on the counter, we have a sheet or two of 
our loose leaf system, and we are always ready to post 
these without interruption. In our ledger we can insert 
a leaf at any time and when the old leaves become ob- 
solete transfer them to our binder. Our accounts are 
always easy to find. I can think of no argument that 
can be brought against the loose leaf system. It is safe, 
practical and simplifies business. With it you have only 
active accounts in your ledger. Each customer is given a 
number and you always find his account at that number. 
Under the old system you had to guess in opening your 
ledger how much space to leave for any given customer, 
with the result that you would have to post his account 
forward time after time. 

In answer to a question by the president Mr. Linden- 
berg stated that it was his practice to itemize accounts 
in the ledger, and to use the loose leaf blotter for 
making each charge. These blotter sheets were dated 
and numbered and filed away in the binder when a 
number of them accumulated. 
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Answering a question by Mr. Doty, Mr. Lindenberg 
said that he had used the system for three years and 
never lost a leaf. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Sabolik, he said that 
there was no more initial labor in the loose leaf ledger 
system than in the old system and that there was a 
great saving of time in the daily use. He explained 
that the system he used was the Shaw-Walker system 
but that the Tengwall File & Ledger Company of Chicago 
and similar firms had systems equally adapted to the 
Hardwaremen’s needs. 

W. M. Orcurr said that he was confronted with the 
difficulty of making monthly statements before he had 
used the loose leaf system, but that since he had put in 
the Baker-Vawter loose leaf journal with carbon sheets 
he had no difficulty. He explained that they took their 
charges from the original sheet and retained the carbon 
as a permanent record. 

F. R. Currie explained the system used in his store. 
He said that each salesman had a charge book numbered 
from 1 to 50, with carbon sheet. The carbon sheet might 
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be given to the customer or not, as he desired; at the 
day’s close when we post our records the slips are in- 
serted in envelopes, dated and filed in tin boxes by dates. 
By this system no clerk has to run to the end of the 
store to make a charge. Bach salesman has to submit 
his slips at the day’s end to the bookkeeper, and as the 
slips are numbered every slip has to be accounted for. 

D. H. Huston: We use two ledgers very much the 
same as Mr. Currie. We take every charge from the 
books which each salesman has, journalize them and 
post in one of two loose leaf ledgers; the thirty-day 
ledger for local trade and the long time ledger for farm- 
er’s trade. Our bookkeeper, in collecting, takes the 
page out of the ledger, shows it to the customer, and 
when the bill is collected files the sheet. 

CASH REGISTERS. 

C. B. Haas: I use the cash register, and at the close 
of each day’s work the register has to balance with each 
salesman’s slip. We file these slips each month and 
always have the original slip to refer to. We have 2500 
accounts and operate city, country and general ledgers. 
We have found the loose leaf system a failure. We use 
the self adding cash register with a key for charge, and 
one for cash, and each key has a separate colored slip. 
This slip has to conform with the salesman’s record at 

he day. 
oe aie We try to do this, too, but after 
a month or two it takes so long to find the slip that I 
feel like giving the customer his 40 cents rather than go 
to the trouble of looking up the slip. 
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QUESTION: Does it pay to use a cash register wher: 
only three clerks are employed ? 

ANSWER, BY Mr. CurRIE: We use a five-drawe: 
National cash register and would not part with it. | 
promotes accuracy, especially with the proprietor. Eac! 
salesman has his own drawer, and at night makes w 
his report from his sales book, without knowing what th: 
machine has charged up against him. It not only mak: 
the man very careful but it gives him credit for his sales 
I would never buy a single drawer register on an) 
account, because all cash is dumped into one drawer and 
it is impossible to follow up a mistake. It is true that it 
takes more money for change to run a five-drawer 
machine as it takes $15 in change for each drawer. 

A Member: I am proprietor, bookkeeper, office bo) 
and all, and I want my friends here to tell me some sys 
tem that will help me. I use a single-drawer register and 
consider it one of the best investments I ever made. It 
is called the Self-Indexing X-Ray register. There are 
three of us and we each carry a book in our pocket, and 
we find the system works admirably. The trouble with 
a loose leaf system, as I understand it, is that it takes 
more time to find a customer’s name in the index than 
to enter the account. 

C. H. THomas: I am convinced that system is neces- 
sary in a country store, and any system that will help a 
dealer in making short, quick collections is money in his 
pocket. I have gotten over being squeamish about in- 
sisting on my money and have made friends by it. I 
don’t believe it is just to the customer, either, to let his 
account run too long and am convinced that we lose 
more trade than we gain by lax collections. 

PRESIDENT MILES: Money judiciously spent for fix- 
tures is one of the best investments a merchant can 
make, whether his business be large or small, provided 
his expenditure is in proportion to the size of his busi- 
ness. I bought some fixtures three years ago that sell 
as many goods each day as an extra clerk would sell, 
and other dealers who have done the same will bear me 
out. It pays to equip a store in a modern way. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


This session, an executive one, opened at 10 o'clock. 
Secretary Vincent, who was detained the day previously, 
was at his station. 


Address by I, L. Corey. 


M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., secretary of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, was introduced 
by the Chair and greeted with hearty applause. Mr. 
Corey’s address was, in part, as follows: 

I am very glad to meet the retail Hardware dealers 
of Iowa again, and I am particularly glad to note the 
great increase in membership since the last time I was 
here. The fact that you have made such progress shows 
that your officers have been doing hard, continuous, effi- 
cient work in behalf of this association. The confidence 
that I hear expressed on every side in your officers fur- 
ther demonstrates this fact. I am glad to say to you 
that all of our State associations, with one possible ex- 
ception, show great gains in membership over the pre- 
vious year. 

The National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
has made greater progress during the last year than 
in all its previous history, accomplishing more effective 
and more enduring work than ever before. We can J0 
nothing in our associations for the good of our members 
that does not equally affect every dealer alike, whether 
he be a member or not. We are working along broad, 
general lines, for the general good of the cause of tlie 
retail Hardware dealers, and when your competitors 
who are not members learn to appreciate this fact thir 
better sense will lead them to come with us. 

Our National Association has never seen the time t!:at 
it had as much money on hand as was really necess:'y 
to carry on its work. The fact is that:the dollar 5 0u 
pay in to the National Association does not pay travel 0¢ 
expenses and the cost of the “ Bulletin” which we snd 
you. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING. 


One of the best trips that the officers of the National 
Association ever made was to the Philadelphia confer- 
ence last May. Before the meeting, which was composed 
of representative Hardware dealers and the best jobbing 
talent, were called, one by one, manufacturers, to whom 
we wished to explain our attitude. By the time we got 
through they acknowledged that what we were asking 
was just and right, and many valuable changes in selling 
methods on the part of these and many other manufac- 
turers can be traced to that meeting. The national offi- 
cers of your association have been working with all their 
might to effect certain changes. The interest of the job- 
ber and the retailer is one, and this fact is becoming 
more and more recognized. We have, of course, occa- 
sional trouble even now, but we must not censure the 
heads of jobbing and manufacturing houses too severely 
before investigating. 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING. 


A record of the proceedings of the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the National Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association appears 
in the last “ Bulletin.” Word was sent to us that Mr. 
Cowles, the secretary of the Parcels Post League, had 
been visiting manufacturers in the East and had secured 
many signatures. You had passed resolutions in your 
State meetings at different times, and we had done so in 
our association, expressing our united opposition to the 
Parcels Post bill, and the trade papers had taken up the 
same thing, time and again, and yet when we, as officers 
of the National Association, took the matter up with lead- 
ing manufacturers in the East, they told us that they 
did not know that a single Hardware dealer was opposed 
to the bill. After they found out that we proposed to 
take up the matter in the convention it was only by the 
hardest kind of work that we managed to get represen- 
tation on the programme. In fact, we had to tell them 
emphatically that if they heard Mr. Cowles, the secretary 
of the Parcels Post League, and did not hear us we would 
consider their action unjust and unfriendly. After Mr. 
Bogardus and I had stated our case in the convention you 
could not find a manufacturer or jobber who was willing 
to take the responsibility of having invited Mr. Cowles 
to speak. It was a magnificent gathering, and we were 
given a cordial reception, particularly by the jobbers, and 
both associations finally took unanimous action against 
the Parcels Post bill. Mr. Bogardus spoke to the con- 
vention against this bill, and I took up the matter of the 
catalogue houses. 


PARCELS POST BILL. 


The proposed Parcels Post bill gives you no protec- 
tion. Depend upon it, that energetic work is being 
done in favor of this bill by the catalogue houses, and 
that all the power of your influence will be necessary 
to defeat it. How can you expect your Congressman not 
to vote for the bill when he is given to understand that 
the farmers want it, when you do not even take the 
trouble to let him know how you stand on it? I want 
to ask you now how many will promise to write to your 
Congressman the day you arrive home, expressing oppo- 
sition to this bill? (Fifty or 60 hands went up.) If you 
do not know who your Congressman is, go to your post- 
master. He will know. 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Another thing, post yourself so that you can prove 
to the farmer that the defeat of this bill is to his 
ultimate benefit. You will find that the farmers through 
the grange movement have seen fit to indorse the bill. 
For two years they have been hearing only one side of 
the story. Catalogue house literature, cheap agricultural 
publications and a flood of other printed matter has 
been preaching to these farmers that you are robbing 
them. It is about time that you let them hear the other 
side. You will find that you have greater influence with 
the farmers than you really think you have. Meet the 
juestion squarely and fairly. Show that your interests 
are mutual and that the success of the Parcels Post bill 
will mean the destruction of the business of your town, 
and maybe of the town itself. Get your local editors to 
help you. Their interest is directly allied with yours. 
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When you talk to the farmer don't be a coward. Too 
many merchants make the mistake of being afraid to 
come out squarely as members of one church, or believers 


in one political party, for fear they may antagonize 
trade in other churches or parties. If a man has the 


courage to stand by his convictions, firmly and honestly, 
he will have the respect of the community. (Here fol- 
lowed a discussion entering into the details of cata- 
logue house prices, values and methods. ) 

Continuing, Mr. Corey said: 

The sooner you meet and face any unpleasant feature 
of your business the quicker and more satisfactory will 
be the solution of the trouble. Every dollar’s worth of 
goods that you can keep away from the catalogue houses 
in your district restricts their trade by so much and cur- 
tails their manufacturing and buying power. I have 
faith in the retail merchants of Iowa. In a peculiar 
manner the people of your State are a farming people, 
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and the prosperity of your towns and villages depends 
upon defeating the Parcels Post bill. 


FRAUDULENT ENGLISH PARCELS POST ARGUMENT. 


Daily newspapers, agricultural papers and other pa- 
pers have been printing a plausibly worded advertise- 
ment to the effect that, by an international agreement be- 
tween our Government and the British Government, pack- 
ages weighing 11 pounds or less can be shipped from 
port of entry-to any point in this country at a charge of 


only 25 cents in addition to the export cost. This ad- 
vertisement, sent out by M. B. Hartranft, secretary of 
the California Postal Progress League, at Los Angeles, 
reads as follows: 


The British post office has made an arrangement with an 
American express company to carry parcels of merchandise 
weighing 11 pounds from New York to any point in the United 
States for 25 cents. This rate applies on packages mailed 
through the British post office to New York, and a rate of only 
25 cents is added for continuing the package of 11 pounds froia 
New York to San Francisco. For an American citizen to send 
a package of 11 pounds from California to New York costs an 
average of $2.50. The British post office is able to secure 
from an American express company a rate of 25 cents on 11 
pounds to any point in this country, but for the exclusive use 
of English people only. When the British Government can 
secure better mail facilities in the United States for the English 
people than Uncle Sam can secure in this country for our own 
people, it is time that somebody be heard from. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE PROVING FALSITY OF THIS 
CLAIM. 

W. S. Shallenberger, Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, took cognizance of this statement, and in a let- 
ter to the Postmaster-General called his attention to its 
falsity. Extracts from his letter follow: 


By the terms of the British parcels post, a parcel weighing 
11 pounds is subject, therefore, to a charge of 72 cents plus 
72 cents, or $1.44, when sent to any point in the United States 
other than New York or vicinity. Many of these parcels are 
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carried very short distances from New York. while a very few 
of them are carried as far as the Pacific Coast. I venture to 
say that the express company, in estimating the proportion of 
nearby deliveries to their distant deliveries of parcels, have 
fully compensated themselves for the service they render Great 
Britain at rates commensurate with those charged our own 
people. 

Mr. Hartranft, before stating that a rate of only 25 cents 
is added for continuing a package of 11 pounds from New York 
to San Francisco, should have ascertained that the additional 
48 cents for every parcel, large or small, regardless of where 
it was to be delivered, received by the express company did not, 
in fact, compensate the company at the rate of $2.50 for every 
parcel carried to San Francisco. The arrangement between the 
British post office and the American express company is some- 
what analogous to that which exists between the United States 
Government and the railroads. The United States charges 2 
cents for sending a letter from New York to California, and 
the same amount for sending it from New York across the river 
to Jersey City. On the same principle, Mr. Hartranft might 
say that the United States has an arrangement with the rail- 
roads whereby there is no charge whatever for continuing the 
transmission of a letter from Jersey City to San Francisco. 
The fact is that the railroad companies receive compensation for 
the carriage of letters from New York to San Francisco on the 
basis of mileage. The United States, on the contrary, charges 
a uniform rate of letter postage regardless of distance, which 
rate more than reimburses. 

So I apprehend the British rate on parcels, being $1.44 for 
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a parcel weighing 11 pounds, to all points in the United States 
other than New York City and vicinity, a large proportion of 
such parcels going to nearby places, fully compensates itself 
and at the same time fully reimburses the express company 
for the general business transacted. 

A careful comparison of postal routes, fees and charges in 
the British postal service with those of the United States justi- 
fies the claim that, considering the wide extent of our territory, 
our people have the cheaper service. 

The question raised by Mr. Hartranft as to the duty of the 
general Government to market the produce of the farmer and 
fruit grower through the medium of the mail service transporta- 
tion, or establish a domestic parcels post for the transmission 
of merchandise generally, with the understanding that the uni- 
form rate, regardless of distance, will be charged, is one upon 
which our people widely differ, and which Congress alone can 
settle. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE STOVE BUSINESS. 

Continuing, Mr. Corey said: While it is not likely 
that the farmers who send to the catalogue houses for 
Stoves and Ranges have saved any money in the long run, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Stove business is grow- 
ing with the catalogue houses. It may be that they offer 
Stoves at less money than you can buy, but the manu- 
facturers cut down the nickel here and the metal there 
and sell to mail order houses for less money than you 
can buy good Stoves, and they won't sell you the same 
cheap grade Stoves that they sell to the mail order 
houses. 

A MEMBER remarked that one argument, and a very 
strong one, that he used to prevent farmers from buying 
Stoves of the mail order houses, was that they can’t get 
repairs for their Stoves thus bought without sending to 
Chicago for them, and perhaps not then. When such 
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people came te him for repairs for such Stoves bought 
from catalogue houses he did not sell them the repairs 
even if he had them. From the large number of such 
inquiries for repairs he had made up a list of farmers 
owning mail order Stoves. 

ANOTHER MEMBER stated that he thought it a mistake 
that only the farmers buy from mail order houses. In 
his town the best people did the same thing. The cata- 
logue houses are educating the people to a false po- 
sition and the only thing to do is to get next to the 
people and show them that their interest is identical 
with ours. A lady came to his store for a Washing Ma- 
chine, and refused to buy because his price was higher 
than the catalogue price. He told her that the machine 
he had to offer was better and that a good machine could 
not be made for the price charged by the catalogue 
house, and that she would do very wrong to send her 
money to Chicago. She answered, “ Why, haven’t I the 
right to spend my money where I want to?” He said, 
“Yes, and no. There is one thing for you to consider. 
I am paying $100 to $200 a year in taxes, which helps to 
educate your children. If everybody bought goods from 
the catalogue houses there would be no merchants to 
pay taxes and no schools for your children to go to.” 

Mr. Corey: That was a good point, and here is an- 
other point: It is unjust for you, for the same reason, to 
sell at a lower price in neighboring towns than you do 
at home. 

Mr. SHERMAN: A man who does that has no prin- 
ciple, and, besides that, it will come back to him, because 
it gives the other man a leverage against him. 

A MEMBER: A man came to my store and wanted a 
Round Oak Stove. I told him my price was $23. Why, 
he said, I can do better than that at Glenwood, but I 
thought I would come to see if you would not beat his 
price. I turned him down, cold, and told him to go back 
and buy the Stove from the man at Glenwood, for that 
man was entitled to the sale. 

Mr. CorEy: How many members have had to en- 
eounter cut prices on the part of competitors in neigh- 
boring towns who quote lower prices than they do at 
home? 

(More than half the hands in the room went up.) 

Mr. Corey: It is the work of our association to over- 
come that sort of thing, and the larger our membership 
grows the easier it will be. Let each member exemplify 
b. his own dealings that he is above such work as that. 


Credits. 
F. R. Currie of Mason City read a paper on “ Credits,” 
which was published in our last issue. The paper was 
followed by a general discussion. 


Collecting Agencies Condemned. 


One of the members asked, “ What has been the ea- 
perience of members of this association with collection 
agencies? Mine has been unfortunate.” 

After some discussion the matter was put to a vote 
and not one member voted that collection agencies had 
been successful. About four-fifths indicated by their 
vote that they had tried the experiment and found it 
unsatisfactory. 


Gasoline Stoves. 

W. B. Baumgartner of Dubuque read the following 
paper on the sale of Gasoline Stoves: 

This may seem a very simple subject to talk upon, 
but it is a very hard thing to explain, as each customer 
you approach is different from the last one. When a 
customer enters your store, the first thing to do is to 
find what kind of a Gasoline Stove is wanted, a Genera- 
tor, high or low stand, Giant Burner, or a Vapor Stove. 
When you find the kind wanted, talk about the burner 
and size of flame, stand pipe, brass or iron. If the lat- 
ter, say nothing about quality. Talk about the valves 
and convenient levers, the tank and the safety of your 
Stove, and finish by lighting it. ’ 

If your customer is one who has been shopping and 
tells you about your neighbor’s Stoves, the less you say 
the better. Talk about the simplicity in operating, and 
the qualities of being odorless, smokeless and economical. 
If you have a customer who thinks he knows more about 
Gasoline Stoves than you do, let him do the talking, and, 
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if you get a chance to put in a word, talk to the point, 
and you will have no trouble in making the sale. Should 
your price be a dollar or two higher than your neighbor’s, 
show him why your Stove is better, and the best is the 
cheapest. 

We do have some troubles without seeking them. For 
instance, when you are called to the phone by a customer 
living 2 or 3 miles from the store, who says: “ That Gaso- 
line Stove which I ‘bought yesterday leaks and’ puffs. 
We can’t make it work. It is no good, and I am afraid of 
it. I wish you would call for it at once or I will pitch it 
into the alley instead,” we bow humbly and wish we had 
sold a Gas Stove, as they never come back. Some Gasoline 
Stoves are like the cat, when we think they are gone 
they come back, the very next day. 


Discussion, 
OIL STOVES. 


In the discussion which followed the first question 
propounded was, Has any member of the association had 
success in selling Kerosene Cooking Stoves? 

Mr. BAUMGARTNER: I thought once that I was making 
money on Oil Stoves, but after a little experience I came 
to see that it was a losing business, because one after 
the other came back. I was frequently compelled to 
refund money or to substitute another Stove, and in the 
long run I failed to find a single Oil Stove that gave com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The question was put to a vote, and nearly every mem- 
ber in the hall voted that sale of Oil Stoves had been a 
failure with him, while not a single voter favored Oil 
Stoves. 

CAST VS. STEEL RANGES. 


A member asked the question: 7o what extent have 
Cast Cook Stoves been replaced by Steel Ranges, and 
how many members are selling more Steel Ranges than 
Cast Ranges? 

The matter was put to a vote. There were slightly 
more voters in favor of the Steel Ranges than in favor of 
the Cast. A general discussion followed, preceded by the 
question: What is the opinion of dealers here as to the 
comparative durability of a medium priced Steel Stove 
and a Cast Stove of the same price? 

A MemBerR: Any one who has had experience in the 
handling of steel and iron knows that steel is more sus- 
ceptible to corrosion than iron. In my part of the State 
we are now gradually discarding the Steel Wire Nail, 
particularly for roofing purposes, in favor of the old 
Iron Cut Nail. Cast iron will outlast steel many times 
over. Steel Ranges frequently go to pieces the first or 
second year. I don’t believe any member ever heard of 
a Cast Range rusting out. I believe that the demand 
for Steel Ranges is largely a fad, and that the time is 
coming when we will be called upon to replace the Steel 
Stoves with Iron ones. 

ANOTHER MEMBER: I know of Cast Stoves that have 
been in use continuously 18 or 20 years. On the other 
hand, while I have been handling the best Steel Ranges 
made, I have had three of them go back to the factory 
with the body all gone after only a short use, while the 
cast parts were comparatively as good as ever. These 
Steel Stoves were totally useless. I am convinced that 
the Steel Range will not stand the test of time. 

Mr. BAUMGARTNER: My experience has been exactly 
the opposite. I have been selling Stoves for 15 years and 
never had a Steel Range come back to me, and have sold 
almost every make. You will find cracks all over the 
Cast Stoves and I have hau a lot of trouble because I 
have been called upon to replace cracked castings. I 
sold a Cast Cook two years ago and a lot-of little square 
‘astings dropped out. I don’t believe in Cast Cooks. 
Have more trouble with them than all the Steel Ranges 
{ ever sold, and I sell a great many more Steel Ranges 
than I do Cast. 

Mr. THomas: For the past 15 years we have been 
selling Stoves. For the past two years we have followed 
he policy of selling only the best Steel Ranges we could 
uy. I let the catalogue houses sell the cheap ones. I 
redict that before five years we will have the sorest 
ot of farmers you ever saw, as the result of their buy- 
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ing cheap Steel Ranges from the catalogue houses. I 
never had any trouble until I tried the experiment of 
handling a cheap line, and then I can tell you my trouble 
began. I am not altogether convinced yet that the best 
Cast Range will not outlive the best Steel one. One of 
my customers had an old fashioned Cast Cook Stove 
which was in continuous use for 35 years. A customer 
came to my store and wanted a price on a Stove. When 
I told him he declined to buy, and said he could buy 
much cheaper from a catalogue house. I took the chance 
then and there of guaranteeing him that if he bought 
the Stove and weighed it when it came he would find 
that, pound for pound, my Stove was cheaper. 

D. H. Huston: We do not realize how much Stove 
business the catalogue houses are doing and, further- 
more, I don’t think it is safe to compare weights always, 
because they may sell a Stove that is as heavy as a 
good one and make it cheap by using scrap iron that has 
been melted over and over. There is something wrong 
with the present Stove prices. I bought a Stove from a 
jobber for $19.50 that experienced traveling salesmen for 
other Stove houses told me was worth at least $28. And 
in the quality, design and finish it certainly looked like 
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a $28 quality. Why one Stove should sell so cheaply 
and others apparently no better, judged by experts, should 
be nearly $10 more, is a question that is hard to answer. 

Mr. KEATING: When some of these smart farmers, who 
have been reading the catalogues, come in and talk to me 
about weights of Stoves I ask them whether they buy 
horses by weight, and explain to them that there is some- 
thing more than weight that enters into a Stove. We 
are loyal to jobbers and manufacturers, and they should 
be loyal to us by giving us a line of Stoves that will 
permit us to compete, dollar for dollar, with catalogue 
houses. 

Mr. CHAMBLESS: I had a friend buy for me from one 
of the mail order houses a Steel Range, high closet and 
reservoir, and when it was delivered I found that it was 
made from about 28 gauge steel. I have it up at my store 
and have been trying to sell it at cost. Nobody wants 
it. And by having it right there I have killed at least 
ten sales that would have gone to the catalogue house. 
A customer of mine bought a catalogue house Stove three 
years ago, and it is back in the end of my store now, good 
for nothing but scrap. 

A MemBer: We don’t want to get the idea into our 
heads that the catalogue houses are going out of the 
Stove business very soon because of our opposition or 
because of the unfortunate experience of some of their 
customers. A customer of mine, who had paid $32 for 
a catalogue Stove, after spending $6 for repairs in 
two years came to me and asked me to sell some of my 
repairs, because he thought they would be better iron. 
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There is no trouble in selling to farmers if they come 
to you and tell you they are thinking of buying from 
a mail order house, but the great trouble is that in the 
majority of cases the dealer has no opportunity to talk 
to the customer at all, and only learns when the Chicago 
Stove is delivered at the freight house that the purchase 
has been made. Manufacturers of high grade Stoves are 
asking too much money. They are placing dealers at a 
disadvantage. This association should take up this mat- 
ter vigorously in order to bring down the price to a rea- 
sonable figure. 


Bill to Prevent Fraudulent Bulk Sale. 


President Miles said that the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee has been called to frequent fraudulent 
sales of goods by retailers, often in exchange for land of 
doubtful value, and a bill was now being presented to 
the State Legislature to put a stop to this practice. He 
said that the lack of such legislation not only resulted 
in frequent losses on the part of the jobbers, but the 
retailers also suffer because these “ trading stocks” are 
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thrown on the market and sold out at any price they 
can get. 

A resolution was adopted by the association, signed by 
the Executive Committee, as follows: 


To the Hon. A. B. Cummins, Governor of Iowa, and the 
Members of the Thirtieth General Assembly: 

We, the retail Hardware dealers of Iowa, in convention 
assembled, do most respectfully petition your honorable 
body to enact a law restraining the sale of goods in bulk 
in fraud of creditors. We, having suffered in the past by 
being forced to compete with these trading stocks, regard 
the same as a menace to legitimate trade, and we peti- 
tion for fhe enforcement of a law that will afford us 
permanent relief. 

The agitation in favor of the passage of such a law 
is being carried on by many organizations of the State, 
prominent among them the State Association of Hard- 
ware Jobbers, and F. E. Cutler of the Cutler Hardware 
Company, Waterloo, the president of the association, has 
been instrumental in securing the passage of resolutions 
favoring such a law not only on the part of the retail 
Hardware dealers, but also by the State Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. The act presented to the Iowa State Legislature 
by Mr. Cutler and his associates is the Massachusetts 
act, which reads as follows: : 


AN ACT TO PROHIBIT SALES OF MERCHANDISE IN BULK IN 
FRAUD OF CREDITORS. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 

Section 1. The sale in bulk of any part or the whole of a 
stock or merchandise, otherwise than in the ordinary course 
of trade an¢ in the regular and usual prosecution of the seller's 
business, shall be fraudulent and void as against the creditors 
of the seller, unless the seller and purchaser, at least five days 
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before the sale, make a full, detailed inventory, showing the 
quantity and, so far as possible, the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, the cost price to the seller of each article to be in- 
cluded in the sale; and unless the purchaser demands and re 
ceives from the seller a written list of names and addresses of 
creditors of the seller, with the amount of indebtedness due or 
owing to each and certified by the seller, under oath, to be, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a full, accurate and com- 
plete list of his creditors and of his indebtedness; and unless 
the purchaser shall, at least five days before taking possession 
of such merchandise, or paying therefor, notify personally or 
by registered mail, every creditor whose name and address are 
stated in said list, of the proposed sale and of the price, terms 
and conditions thereof. 

Sec. 2. Sellers and purchasers under this act shall include 
corporations, associations, copartnerships and individuals, but 
nothing contained in this act shall apply to sales by executors, 
administrators, receivers, assignees under a voluntary assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, trustees in bankruptcy, or by 
any public officer under judicial process. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


Instructions to Nominating Committee. 


The president asked the members of the association to 
assist the Nominating Committee in the selection of new 
officers of the association, including one member of the 
Executive Committee from each Congressional district. He 
also asked that the present officers both of the association 
and of the Executive Committee be not re-elected, for the 
reason that they are already officers of the insurance asso- 
ciation, and the two-fold duty was too much to be carried 
on properly by busy Hardwaremen in addition to their 
business. He stated emphatically that it was the sense 
of the present officers that they would not accept re-elec- 
tion, and that it was clearly to the advantage of the asso- 
ciation to elect a new set of officers, thereby doubling the 
number of men who were working in their interest along 
association lines, as the insurance officers were working 
along the same lines as the officers of the association it- 
self. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


W. H. Levy, representing the Retail Grocers’ National 
Association, by invitation of the chair, addressed the 
meeting on the proposed peddlers’ license law. Mr. Levy 
said in part: 


It is the expectation of the Retail Grocers’ Association 
to secure the passage of a law during the present session 
of the Legislature that will practically do away with the 
car lot peddler, the man who travels the country, paying 
no taxes, and takes orders for car lots or less to be dis- 
tributed direct to the consumer. 

Our present law is a farce. It provides that peddlers 
may do business by paying an annual license fee not less 
than $1 nor more than $50, as the county supervisor may 
require, and that payment of this fee may be made quar- 
terly. In the actual practice of this law, these people pay 
only 25 cents per quarter for taking your business away 
from you. 

Furthermore, the law does not define what is meant 
by a peddler. These fellows will take orders for future 
delivery or otherwise, and in that way evade even the 
payment of 25 cents, because they prove by Webster’s dic- 
tionary that a peddler is a man who carries the goods with 
him. The Legislature has the same power to define the 
peddler as to make a law restricting peddling and peddlers. 
The law which we advocate reads as follows: 


A BILL RELATING TO THE VOCATION OF PEDDLERS, DEFINING THE 
SAME AND FIXING A TAX THEREFOR. 


That peddlers plying their vocation outside of a city or town 
shall pay an annual county tax of not less than $50 nor more 
than $100, as the Board of Supervisors of any county may 
provide for that county. The word “ peddlers” under the code 
shall be held to include persons selling by sample or by taking 
orders, whether for immediate or future delivery. The Board o! 
Supervisors of any county may remit the taxes where the arti 
cles to be sold are of an educational nature. Nothing in this 
section shall be held to apply to persons selling their own work 
or production, either by themselves or employees: nor to persons 
selling at wholesale to merchants; nor to transient venders 0 
drugs. 


I can name counties in Iowa where six to fifty cars 0 
groceries, seven to ten cars of Steel Ranges and five to sis 
cars of Refrigerators, Cream Separators, Wringers, &c 
have been sold and delivered by these canvassers. Th: 
fact that they cheated their customers as a general thin 
does not alter the fact that you lost the business that the; 
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got. The bill will cut these fellows out. Retail grocers 
that are here have gone to the capital 300 strong to push 
this measure. 

LAW OF GARNISHMENT. 

Another measure we are interested in is a new law of 
garnishment, which will permit a merchant to garnishee 
25 per cent. of the value of a man’s furniture. I ask you 
to write to your Congressman in an endeavor to secure 
national legislation along these two lines. The new ped- 
dlers’ law will mean an increase of business for each of 
you amounting to from 20 to 50 per cent. When you travel 
various States, as I do, you will find how important this 
bill is. It applies only to the sale of goods outside of in- 
corporated cities and towns, it being assumed that the 
cities and towns have local laws that regulate the sale 
and delivery of goods by outsiders. 


On a motion by Mr. Kurtz, the matters referred to by 
Mr. Levy were referred to the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee, with power to act. 


Mutual Insurance. 

A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn., treasurer of the Min- 
nesota State Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, then addressed the convention on the subject of 
mutual insurance, referring to the great success of the 
Minnesota association and its company. He pointed out 
that the money saved in mutual insurance would pay the 
expense of membership in the association and attend- 
ance at its annual convention. 

L. Lindenberg of Dubuque, vice-president of the Iowa 
State Hardware Dealers’ Insurance Company, then read 
a paper giving arguments in favor of insuring in that 
company. This paper was published in last week’s issue. 
Mr. Lindenberg also read the following report of A. R. 
Sale, secretary and treasurer of the Insurance Associa- 
tion: 

The office was opened on April 7, 1908, when we be- 
gan the work of preparing the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws. The articles were prepared under the 
supervision of our attorneys, as we were unable to obtain 
any laws that seemed to be a sufficient guide in the other 
mutuals. This office furnished the outline and plan of 
what we wanted, and the attorneys gave them the proper 
legal form and polish. The by-laws were the product of 
the president’s efforts in connection with a little com- 
pilation and selection on part of the secretary’s office. 
As these two documents lie before you on the printed 
page they seem simple and inoffensive enough. But it 
took many weeks of writing and rewriting, many con- 
ferences with attorneys and State officers, volumes of 
correspondence, two personal calls at the auditor’s office 
before we were finally allowed to file them for record 
in the county and State offices. 

On the first visit of your officers to the auditor’s 
office, May 19, it was supposed that we would be ready 
to canvass for the applications by June 1, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee met on June 2 to make a final canvass 
of the matter. But on June 15 we were again in session 
with the State officials at Des Moines, who refused to ap- 
prove the papers filed by a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors on June 4. We again submitted a revised copy on 
June 23, and received permission to record the paper and 
begin soliciting for the necessary $100,000 of applications, 
which we must have before we could begin business. 

We mailed our first general letter to the dealers 
of the State under the date of June 29. August 15 we 
were enabled to file a list of applicants for $100,000 worth 
of insurance. On August 20 we received 


FULL AUTHORITY 


from the State Department of Insurance to write our 
first policies. Many of our applicants, of course, wanted 
their insurance to take effect on dates prior to this. This 
business we had to place with reinsuring companies. 
This, of course, cuts down some of our profits for the first 
year. Then quite a large block of this insurance was for 
dates beyond the present time, and has as yet yielded no 
return. We have sent out to every dealer in the State 
other general letters under the dates of October 1 and 
November 30. Again on December 22 we mailed to every 
dealer a letter for the retail association containing some 
of our literature and a notice of our annual meeting. 
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We have conducted a large general correspondence with 
members of the Retail Dealers’ Association and the in- 
quiries and questions arising from the general letters. 
An analysis of our mailing account shows the mailing of 
7000 pieces of 1-cent matter and 2700 pieces of 2-cent 
matter. We have spent nothing as yet for general ad- 
vertising and have employed no solicitors. 


THE PRINCIPAL OBSTACLES 
that we have found in building up the business have 
been the timidity that many have about placing their 
business in the hands of a mutual company; objections 
to paying the fee to the general association for mem- 
bership; fear of offending customers who are agents for 
the old line companies; indifference to reading circular 
letters and printed matter; our inability to carry mixed 
stocks of goods; the bugaboo stories of the old line 
agents about the dangers of the mutual plan. Your new 
Board of Directors must devise ways and means to re- 
move some of these obstacles, which we have no doubt 
they can do. 

By a well directed and forceful effort at the next 
meeting of the Retail Dealers’ Association we should be 
able to more than double the business now upon our 
books. This, with a little field work in every district of 
the State by the members of the Board of Directors or 
other friends of the insurance association will soon place 
our business upon a footing with the older and stronger 
Hardware mutuals of other States. There is certainly 
no better field anywhere than our own State for the 
work of an up to date and successful Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Association. 

INSURANCE SUBSCRIBED. 

Messrs. Millard, Dody, Ritter and Sharp were ap- 
pointed as tellers to pass blank applications through the 
audience, it having been announced to the members that 
no more than $2000 could be taken in one risk and no 
more than $3000 in any one block. The result of this 
action was application from members present for in- 
surance amounting to $45,000. This, added to insurance 
secured by the committee at other times during the con- 
vention, made a total of new insurance amounting to 
$72,500. The Iowa Company have thus a present insur- 
ance business amounting to $294,400. 


THE LINES EXTENDED. 


The president announced that the company had re- 
cently been empowered to take insurance not only on 
Hardware stores and stocks but on Implements, furniture 
and kindred lines belonging to members of the associa- 
tion, and that in order to make policies concurrent, 
members should include these lines. In answer to a 
question, he explained that where Implements are in a 
separate building it can be insured as a separate risk, 
provided, however, the applicant has already insurance 
in the same association on his Hardware store or stock. 
He announced also that dwellings and contents could be 
insured where dwelling was actually occupied by the 
member. Also that Paints, Oils, and other lines of mer- 
chandise not strictly Hardware, but which were ordinar- 
ily carried by Hardware dealers, were subject to the same 
insurance. 

Garden Seeds. 

Mr. Haas of Le Mars read the paper on Garden 
Seeds, as published in our last issue. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, a member asked: How can you 
tell whether clover and timothy seed is good or not, and 
how long are these seeds supposed to keep? 

Mr. Haas said that clover and timothy would keep 
in good shape for five or six years if kept in a dry place, 
or they would become moldy and useless in one year if 
kept in a damp place. 

ANOTHER MEMBER asked: Who knows of a good plan 
for testing the germinating quality of seeds? 

One of the merchants present said he took a pan or 
box, laid seed on the top of it, covered with cheese cloth 
and put good soil on top of the cheese cloth, putting the 
whole thing where sunlight and water reached it, and 
watered the same as he would a growing plant. In this 
way, by lifting the cheese cloth he could inspect the seed 
at any time without disturbing it. 
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Another member said that he used blotting paper ; but 
instead of putting it under a layer of soil, he put it in 
water, with excellent results. He counted the seeds that 
germinated, and if the proportion was not large enough 
he burned up his stock of that seed. 


Furnaces in a Hardware Store. 


This question was handled in the paper of J. F. Doty, 
published in our last issue. The paper was followed by 
the usual discussion. 

QUESTION : How many members here are doing a fur- 
nace business? 

ANSWER by vote of about 90 per cent. of the audience. 

QUESTION: What is the best method of handling a 
furnace company outside of the State who won't live up 
to their guarantee? 

ANSWER BY THE PRESIDENT: It is one of the duties and 
privileges of our organization that we are banded to- 
gether to fight the battles of our own members. Our 
secretary will gladly learn of any cases that we can take 
up and rectify. 

Mr. Huston: Must we confine our business to fur- 
naces made in the State of Iowa in order to get justice? 
I got a furnace from an outsider who made a strong 
guarantee. I set it up according to direction and it did 
not work. I tried to make them stick to their guarantee, 
but they would not do it. Is there not a law compelling 
every outside corporation doing business in the State to 
have a resident agent here? 

A MEMBER: We put a furnace in a church. It was 
the largest size made by one of the best known companies 
and after two or three firings, the grate melted out. I 
ordered a new grate, put it in in the morning, built the 
fire, and by afternoon the grate was completely burnt 
out. The firm made me the magnificent discount of $1.02 
on this grate, making my loss on the transaction over $7. 

SECRETARY VINCENT: One of our members had trouble 
with a Stove company. It was referred to me as secre- 
tary, and, as it also happened, I was chairman of the 
Grievance Committee. I took the matter up with the 
company, and they stated their case fairly and squarely, 
claiming that they had already done all that in justice 
could be asked, but offered to abide by the decision of 
the Grievance Committee of our association. The com- 
pany seemed to have a wholesome regard for this asso- 
ciation. As I heard no further from either party, I pre- 
sume the matter was settled between the member and 
the firm. 


Paints, 


F. P. Marvin of Grinnell read the paper on the ad- 
visability of carrying Paints and Glass in Hardware 
stores, writen by G. L. Miles of Grinnell, and published 
in our last issue. Mr. Miles was unavoidably prevented 
from being present at the meeting. 


Votes of Thanks. 


Rising votes of thanks were tendered to National 
Officers Corey and Bogardus and to Hon. A. T. Stebbins 
of Minnesota for the good work they had done during the 
last year, eloquent responses being made by Mr. Corey 
and Mr. Stebbins. 


Convention Programme. 


The secretary requested that every member present 
take his programme home with him and make it a busi- 
ness to send orders and inquiries to the Iowa manufac- 
turers and jobbers who had shown their interest in the 
association by advertising in this programme. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


C. H. Thomas read the paper on “ Haying Tools,” 
written by F. W. Woodruff of Correctionville, and pre- 
sented in our last issue. 


lowa Manufacturers’ Association indorsed. 


The following resolution was passed on a motion by 
Mr. Lindenberg without a dissenting vote, voicing the 
friendly feeling of the association toward the newly 
formed Manufacturers’ Association of Iowa: 
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Whereas, The manufacturers of lowa have effected an organ- 
ization, known as the Iowa State Manufacturers’ Association, 
having for one of its chief objects the encouragement and pro- 
motion of the manufacturing industries of the State; and 

Whereas, Our association is desirous of seeing every com- 
mendable industry of the State fostered, and believing that 
much can be accomplished in the way of co-operation on the 
part of the jobber, retailer and manufacturer; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we extend greeting to this newly formed 
association, and declare ourselves in favor of their motto, 
“Iowa made goods for Iowa people,” and so far as possible, and 
without sacrifice on our part, we favor the encouragement of 
Iowa factories and will give them the preference in placing our 
orders, all other things being equal. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary’s report, which follows, was accepted 
and the secretary complimented for the success of his 
labor : 


The progress of the association this year has been 
very satisfactory to the officers and Executive Commit- 
tee. Up to the time of the calling of this convention we 
added 102 new members since our convention last year. 
Most of these members were added through the efforts 
of the solicitor of the Iowa Retail Grocers’ Association, 
with whom we joined in soliciting members throughout 
the State of Iowa. We are enabled to get this assist- 
ance through the kind auspices of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Retail Grocers’ Association of this State, 
with whom we joined in an effort to secure legislation 
for the benefit of the retail merchants, both grocery and 
Hardware. 

I wish to take this opportunity of requesting each 
member of the association who has any influence with 
either the Senator or Representative from his district in 
the State to use his influence for advancing the cause 
of the Garnishee bill. This bill, as most of you know, 
will be enacted for the purpose of making 25 per cent. 
of a person’s salary liable to garnishment. This Dill 
should appeal to every member who has accounts on his 
books, that the debtor will not laugh at him when he 
asks for payment of the indebtedness. 

The dealers are also interested in the bill now before 
the Legislature to prevent the sale of stocks of goods in 
bulk for the purpose of defrauding the creditors. The 
idea of this bill, as I understand it, is to prevent a per- 
son who becomes seriously involved financially from 
transferring his stock to a relative or friend, and allow- 
ing the jobber to whistle for his pay, and oftentimes these 
stocks are put upon the market and sold at 50 cents on 
the dollar, or thereabouts, in direct competition with the 
legitimate retail dealer. On this account this bill is of 
interest to the retail dealer, and I hope you will all use 
your influence to help the passage of the bill. 

The programme of the convention, which I hope you 
have all secured copies of, represents a great deal of work 
by your president and secretary, and if any of you think 
there is any snap about this class of work, I know that 
the association would be glad to give you an opportunity 
of working at it. You will, in looking over this pro- 
gramme, notice that we have an excellent line of adver- 
tising from the manufacturers and jobbers of the State 
of Iowa, and from no one outside of the State, with the 
exception of the Minnesota Insurance Association. I 
would make a personal appeal to every one of you to 
give the advertisers in this programme a chance to sub- 
mit prices on their lines of goods. My experience with 
the Iowa jobbers has been very satisfactory, and I think 
the rest of you, if you would give them a trial, would 
find it the same. 

It was the pleasure of your secretary to attend the 
meeting of the secretaries of the various States affiliated 
with the national association in Chicago last March, and 
I wish to say that if every member of this association 
had attended that meeting they would come away, as I 
did, filled with enthusiasm and confident in the success 
of the good cause. 

In closing, I wish to thank every member of the asso- 
ciation and of my friends on the outside of the association 
who have aided me in the work of the year. It was all 
new work to me, and if it has been suecessful it is due 
as much to your help as to my efforts. 
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Garnishment Bill, 

A resolution favoring legislation making it possible 
for merchants to use the legal process of garnishee on 
at least 25 per cent. of debtor’s wages was referred to 
the Executive Committee. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Report of the treasurer of the association showed re- 
ceipts from May 1, 1903, to February 8, 1904, to be 
$701.19, and disbursements, $306.08, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $305.11. This report was referred to 
the Auditing Committee, who vouched for its correctness, 
but advocated the opening of a new set of books and the 
adoption of a voucher system which would make it pos- 
sible for bills to be paid promptly, avoiding delays 
which had occurred under the present system. 


Resolutions. 


Mr. Kurtz, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
submitted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty Providence and All- 
wise God to remove from our midst the founder and first presi- 
dent of this association, Paul C. Devol, Sr., of Council Bluffs, 
who died December 28, 1903, and while we bow with sub- 
mission to His will; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory for the good move in 
starting this association. 





FRANK R. CURRIE. 


Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his be- 
reaved family~ and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
of this association, and that they be published in the trade 
jourpals, and the secretary be instructed to transmit a copy to 
his bereaved family. 

Whereas, The officers of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, especially our worthy president, S. R. Miles, have 
worked so hard and faithfully to start and get in working 
‘rder the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insurance 
Association in the past year, and also Harry Vincent, our 
worthy secretary, for the work of getting up the fine programme 
for this meeting; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our hearty thanks to them 
for their services rendered. We also wish to thank M. L. Corey 
secretary of the National Hardware Dealers’ Association, for 
is visit and valuable information given our association. We 
iso extend our thanks to A. T. Stebbins of Minnesota for his 
iluable information in regard to the insurance of our asso- 
ation. 

Resolwed, That we extend our heartiest thanks to the Hard- 
are and Implement jobbers and manufacturers of Des Moines, 
ho were instrumental and interested in getting up and giving 
the magnificent banquet tendered us Thursday evening, Febru- 

y 11, 1904, at the Savery House. 

We hereby extend our thanks to the Commercial Exchange, 

pecially the secretary, Milo Ward, for his courtesy and energy 

preparing the hall for this meeting. 

We cannot forget the trade journels, The Iron Age and the 

nerican Artisan, for their presence and their good work in 

iping the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and for 
is work they shall also have our heartiest thanks. We also 

‘lude the Des Moines daily papers for their report of our 

eting. 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 


Inasmuch as the old constitution of the association 
wus found faulty in many ways, a new constitution was 
submitted by a committee appointed on that work at the 
previous session, and the constitution and by-laws which 
are given below were adopted. The radical departures from 
the previous constitution consist in the creation of a 
Board of Directors, to take the place of the old Execu- 
tive Committee, consisting of the president, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, together with nine members 
from nine different Congressional districts of the State. 
An Executive Committee was also created, of which the 
president shall be a member. Much of the work which 
was previously done by the unwieldy Executive Commit- 
tee of eleven, which corresponds to the newly formed 
Board of Directors, will now be done by the Executive 
Committee of three. 

This committee, as afterward appointed by the Board 
of Directors, consists of S. R. Miles of Mason City, presi- 
dent; C. T. Gadd, manager Garver Hardware Company, 
Des Moines, and W. B. Baumgartner of Dubuque. The 
following is the text of the constitution and by-laws: 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECT. 


Section 1. The name of this association shall be the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

Sec. 2. The object of this association shall be to promote 
the interests of the Hardware trade in Iowa. 


ARTICLE II. 


Sec. 1. Any person, firm or corporation in Iowa engaged 
in the business of selling Hardware and known and recognized 
as a regular retail Hardware dealer may, on the payment of 
$3. become a member of this association. Any person, firm or 
corporation in Iowa known and recognized as Hardware job- 
bers and manufacturers, and all traveling salesmen in Iowa 
selling Hardware and kindred lines, may become honorary 
members of the association on the payment of $1. 


ARTICLE III. 
OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this association shall be president, 
vice-president, secretary (the secretary need not necessarily he 
a member of the association) and treasurer, and nine members, 
no two of whom shall be chosen from the same Congressional 
district, who, with the president and vice-president, shall con- 
stitute a Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. The president, vice-president and Board of Directors 
shall be elected annually by ballot and shal! hold office until 
their successors have been elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. The secretary and treasurer, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of three. of whom the president shall be one member, 
shall be elected by the Board of Directors, and may be removed 
at their option. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to audit all accounts against the association and trans- 
act all the duties of the Board of Directors when same are not 
in session. The treasurer shall receive and disburse the funds 
of the association, under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, through a voucher signed by the president and secre- 
tary, keeping careful account of the same. The secretary shall 
be under the direction of the Executive Committee, and his 
duties shall be assigned by it. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall fix the salary of the 
secretary and require bonds from the treasurer and secretary 
in any amount it may deem sufficient, said bond to be ap- 
proved by president of the association, the fees of the bond 
company to be paid by the association. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in any of the offices in this 
association, the same shall be filled by the Board of Directors 
until the next annual meeting. A majority of the Board of 
Directors or Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Sec. 1. The regular meetings of the association shall be held 
annually on the second Wednesday of February, at such place 
as may be designated by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors and Executive Committee 
shall be subject to the call of the president or a majority of 
the Board or Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the president, or, in case of 
his inability to serve, of the vice-president, to exercise super- 
visory control over the affairs of the association, preside at all 
meetings of the Board of Directors, and to carry out and enforce 
all measures adopted by the association calculated to improve 
the conditions of the Hardware business. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall appoint for each 
county one member whose duty shall be to obtain membership 
in this association and encourage the formation of local asav- 
ciations. 

Sec. 5. The presiding officer 
meeting a sergeant-at-arms. 

Sec. 6. Amendments to the constitution and by-laws may 
be made by the Board of Directors or by the membership at 
any regular meeting by a vote of at teast two-thirds of the 
Board or membership present. 


shall appoint at the annual 
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BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I, 


The annual dues for membership in this association shall 
be $3, except in case of honorary membership, which shall be 
$1 per annum. All dues must be paid before a person can be 


recognized as a member or become entitled to act in this asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE II, 


Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum to transact 
business at any meeting. 


ARTICLE III, 


Each firm shall have one vote at any meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE IV, 


The sergeant-at-arms shall guard the door and see that none 


but members be admitted, except by order of the presiding 
officer. 


Date of Next Meeting. 


The president announced that an effort had been 
made at the last meeting of the National association to 
induce the Iowa association to waive its fixed date of 
meeting so as to permit arrangement of dates by all 
associations, so that there would be no conflict of dates, 
but that he then stated and was still firm in the belief 
that it was wise for the Iowa association to retain 
its fixed date or meeting, namely, the second Wednesday 
in February of each year. This action of the president 
was unanimously adopted. Des Moines will be the next 
place of meeting, but it will be left to the Executive 


Committee to name what hotel shall be selected as head- 
quarters. 


Liquid Refreshments. 


On the first day of the session the president and 
members of the Executive Committee requested exhibit- 
ors and traveling men in the corridors of the hotel not 
to serve refreshments of any kind in their exhibits. This 
request on the part of the president was met with hearty 
approval on the part of exhibitors, and a petition was 
circulated by them among all exhibitors, each of whom 
gave cordial assent. President Miles congratulated the 
association on the fact that whatever might be said of 
other conventions in other lines of endeavor, the Iowa 
State Hardware Dealers’ convention was not an “ annual 
spree,” but a session of hard, earnest, enthusiastic work. 


Right of Sub-Contractor’s Lien. 

W. M. Orcutt, chairman of the Question Box Com- 
mittee, embodied a question submitted to that commit- 
tee in the form of a resolution, as follows: 

Whereas, Many members of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association of Iowa have suffered considerable unnecessary loss 
in the operation of the 30-day limit of the right of lien as sub- 
contractors in not being able to force settlement with principal 


contractor when some delay has made it impossible for him to 


settle with the owner until the 30 days has expired; therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Iowa Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, in convention assembled, that the interests 
of the dealers in building materials would be best served and 


justice to all obtained by extending the right of lien of sub- 
contractors to 90 days. 


The resolution was adopted and referred to the Legis- 
lative Committee, of which Joseph Mattes of Odebolt is 
chairman, with power to act. 


Bankruptcy Law. 


R. W. Pleasants of Birmingham offered a motion, 
which was seconded and carried, stating that it was the 
sense of the convention that the present bankruptcy law 
should be repealed and ,that every member write his 
Congressman and Senator asking for the repeal of the 
law. 


Officers for 1904. 


Notwithstanding the fact that President Miles ear- 
nestly repeated his request that he be not re-elected, the 
Nominating Committee, of which J. F. Doty was chair- 
man, forced his re-election, which was greeted with the 
most vigorous applause that had characterizéd any ac- 
tion during the whole three days’ session. The new offi- 
cers of the association are as follows: 

PRESIDENT, S. R. Miles, Mason City. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, H. S. Vincent, Ft. Dodge. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

BoarD OF Directors: T. A. Nichols, Burlington; D. 
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A. Stouffer, Sioux City; W. B. Baumgartner, Dubuque ; 
U. 8. Johnston, Tama; F. W. Ritter, Hedrick; Thomas 
Gaaa, Des Moines; F. P. Bolinger, Afton; Charles Swain, 
Council Bluffs; W. H. Millard, Cherokee. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: S. R. Miles, Mason City; C 
P. Gadd, Des Moines; W. B. Baumgartner, Dubuque. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS : 
S. R. Miles, Mason City; H. 8. Vincent, Ft. Dodge. 


THE BANQUET. 


The local manufacturers and jobbers and implement 
houses of Des Moines tendered the members of the asso- 
ciation a banquet at the Savery Hotel on Thursday even 
ing. Although the dinner was scheduled for 8 o’clock, it 
was almost 9.30 before the guests were admitted to the 
dining room, and for that reason Governor Cummins was 
unable to deliver his address of welcome, as he had to 
take a train at that hour. 

George H. Bathrick, the Des Moines manager for Nich 
ols & Shepard, acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers with exceptional felicity. The address of wel 
come was delivered by Hon. Lafe Young, President Miles 
making the response. Mr. Miles’ address was an earnest, 
straightforward and succinct statement of the origin and 
growth of the association, which, he said, was in reality 
an association for the purpose of fostering the business 
interests of the State, and he thanked the Iowa manu 
facturers and jobbers for the opportunity made possible 
by their hospitality of bringing together manufacturer. 
jobber and retailer. 

W. S. Brown, president of the Brown-Hurley Har 
ware Company, Des Moines, delivered an address i) 
which he said that it was within the memory of al! 
present when such a thing as a Hardware jobber in the 
State of Iowa was unknown. The retail dealer under 
conditions existing then was visited by a representative 
of an Eastern jobber only a few times during the year. 
With this condition prevailing the retailer was forced to 
anticipate his wants, and was also forced to carry a very 
heavy stock. With the advent of the Iowa jobber condi- 
tions to some extent have changed. Now the retailer 
can ask the jobber to carry the stock until the season 
opens for seasonable goods and by frequent ordering can 
supply his trade. There are now 19 Hardware jobbing 
houses in the State of Iowa, and a conservative estimate 
would place the stock carried at more than $3,000,000. 
It would seem with this condition existing that the re 
tail dealer of Iowa could almost have his wants supplied 
without paying tribute to outside cities. 

L. Lindenberg of Dubuque made a witty talk in which 
stress was laid on the importance of united action along 
definite lines. 

BE. O. Faeth of Des Moines, president of the Des 
Moines Iron Company, welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the heavy Hardware interests of the city. He spoke 
of the rapid growth of Des Moines and the spirit of ag 
gressiveness manifested there. 

Congressman J. A. T. Hull delivered a stirring, ad 
dress in which he described the growth of the Hardware 
and other industries in the State of Iowa, and dwelt 
upon the specializing tendency of the present day, whic! 
made it possible for men of identical lines to form asso 
ciations like the one before him. 

Rey. J. Everist Cathell, after convulsing the audienc: 
with stories, made an eloquent address in which he too! 
the ground that the Iroquois fire and the great conflagra 
tion in Baltimore demonstrated that there was some 
thing wrong with our civilization, and that the greates 
duty before the Hardwaremen and the builders of to-da) 
was to learn to build better. 

F. H. Luthe of the Luthe Hardware Company of D: 
Moines was the last speaker, and he impressed on th 
minds of the audience that values and prices were Di 
made in Pittsburgh or Cleveland, or any other manufa 
turing center, and an illegitimate margin of profit adde 
but that men like those before him and the great agric\ 
tural and manufacturing industries of the West, whi: 
they epitomized, were in reality the ones who made t! 
prices, who created the values. He spoke enthusiasti 
ally of the facilities which Iowa manufacturing and jo 
bing interests had for taking care of Iowa trade. 
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The banquet was in charge of the following members 
of Des Moines manufacturing and jobbing firms: Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: J. F. Kratzer, T. E. Hurley, J. 
A. Gunn and F. H. Luthe. Programme Committee: J. F. 
Kratzer, T. E. Hurley, BE. O. Faeth, J. A. Gunn, F. H. 
Luthe, C. S. Walker and J. A. Hosmer. Reception Com- 
mittee: C. S. Walker, W. F. Harsh, T. BE. Hurley, F. H. 
Luthe, C. J. Luthe, E. O. Faeth, J. A. Hosmer, L. A. Smith, 
J. B. Green, F. O. Green, W. W. Tully, C. N. Carper, O. J. 
Goodwin, A. R. Dempster, L. H. Kurtz, J. A. Gunn, G. H. 
Bathrick, W. S. Brown, E. W. Brown, H. A. Crawford, 
H. C. Hargrove, R. J. Shank, N. A. Cruzan, 8S. D. Wads- 
worth, C. W. Levis, A. L. Zimmerman and W. A. Marble. 


MEMBERS 


PRESENT. 


The following members registered in the convention 


record: 


Averill, T. E., Cooper. 
Alcever, M. G., Pocahontas. 
Ahlff, H. H., Grand Mound. 
Barger, C. S., Albia. 
Boale, A. J., Aredale. 
Beeman, J. R., George. 
Bolinger, F. P., Afton. 
Blackford, W. 8., Bonaparte. 
Baumgartner, Walter B., Du- 
buque. 
Bullack, D. J., Marshalltown. 
Breckenridge & Co., Brooklyn. 
Boehmler Bros., Cedar Falls. 
Bowen, James, De Soto. 
Brown, J. J., Fort Dodge. 
Beaman & Hewitt, Delta. 
Ballard, H. C., Redfield. 
Bielesford, C., Council Bluffs. 
Brown, H. W., Macksburg. 
Carl, Myer. What Cheer. 
Carstein, H. A., Ackley. 
Clark, D. R., lowa Falls. 
Currie, Frank R., Mason City. 
Clift, Sid R., Maxwell. 
Clifford, L. C., Des Moines. 
Chamblis, Bluford, Walnut. 
Cook, J. E., Victor. 
Clifford, 8. C., Des Moines. 
Carhart, A. B., Manchester. 
Cole, T. R., Albia. 
Crow, C. F., Norwalk. 
Doty, J. F., West Liberty. 
Diring, W. J., Atlantic. 


Devol Hardware Company, 
Council Bluffs. 
Dunean, H. M., Albia. 


Dunn, Geo. A., Delta. 
Dolly, M. C., Dunlap. 
k, C. N., Oskaloosa. 
Fagan, C. R., Vinton. 
Faswell, W. J., Cumberland. 
Farquhar, H., Leon. 
Forbes, Frank, Arispe. 
Freeborn, C. C., Farnhamvyille. 
Gilchrist, M. D., Oskaloosa. 
Gnam, L. A., Carroll. 
Garside, F. R., Wassena. 
Gaylord & Ross, Bstherville. 
Grifin, O. E., Clare. 
Gadd, C. T., Des Moines. 
Grenault & Yost, Lamoni. 
Graham, W. H., Laporte City, 
Haas, C. E., Le Mars. 
Huston, D. H., Jefferson. 
Hand, B. A., Ottumwa. 
Hamilton, V. E., Oskaloosa. 
Hay, J. E., Iowa Falls. 
Hoffman, A. J., Murray. 
Hansen, H. B., Clinton. 
Iltea, Geo. H., Cedar Rapids. 
Johnston, U. S., Tama. 
Jons, Henry A., Clarence. 
Jolley, A. C., Milton. 
Johnson Hardware Company, 
Gowrie. 
Johnson & McClay, Bondmant. 
Keating, C. F., Mt. Ayr. 
Keating, M. W., Afton. 
Kingsbury, W. B., Osage. 
Kincaid, A. B., Walnut. 
Kurtz, L. H., Des Moines. 
Keeler, B. W., & Co., Leon. 
Lomas, T. J., Cresco. 
Lockwood, E. R., Clarion. 
Libby, G. W., Lehigh. 
Law, D. D., Bronson. 
Luce, C. A., Weldon. 
Langworthy, W. H., Massena. 
Lowery, D. T., Jewell Junction. 
Luthe Hardware Company, Des 
Moines. 
Larson, Thos., Hardware Com- 


Messer, J. S., Hartley. 
Millard, W. H., Cherokee. 
McCurdy W. C., Massena. 
Miles, S. R., Mason City. 
Merritt, W. H. Des Moines. 
McBride, W. S., Voorhies. 
Merriam, Geo. S., Keokuk. 
Marvin, F. P., Grinnell. 
Myers, W. A., Kirksville. 
Magnussen, C., Lyons. 
Miller, E. P., Marshalltown. 
Mueller, August F., Webster 
City. 
Mattes, Joseph, Odebolt. 
Nicholas, Thos. A., Burlington. 
Naiden, H. R., Woodward. 
Orcutt, W. M., Sioux City. 
Osheim, L. C., Thompson. 
Osceola Hardware Company, 
Osceola. 
Pleasants, R. W., Birmingham. 
Peatman, C. A., Centerville. 
Porter Brothers, Altoona. 
Prosser, L. E., Jamesville. 
Potter, A. L., Ames. 
Ritter, F. W., Hedrick 
Rehker & Kier, Arcadia. 
Rayburn, H. S., Newton. 
Rushia, Ed., Ellsworth. 
Redman, R. E., Oskaloosa. 
Rugtid & Whitmore, UHster- 
ville. 
Rusch, H. H., Grand Mound. 
Ross, A. M., Lehigh. 
Roch, Wm. C., Lyons. 
Ross, A. W., Williams. 
Schmidt, C. F., Marshalltown. 
Sherman, J. T., Rolfe. 
Stuart, W. H., Maxwell. 
Schmidt, Wm. F., Avoca. 
Stone, BE. R., Delhi. 
Sloane, F. C., McGregor. 
Stroff, D. S., Iowa City. 
Savalik, James J., Cresco. 
Smith, Art., Kellerton. 
Sprankle, E., Creston. 
Shupe, C. E., Tacoma. 
Sharpe, J. E., Moravia. 
Sterling, B. D., Buffalo Center. 
Sprague, Frank W., Bagley. 
Southwick, M. B., Movilla. 
Swaine, Chas., Council Bluffs. 
Seither, Jacob, Keokuk. 
Stewart, W. R., Maxwell. 
Skortman, Charles, Slater. 
Shaw, E. A., Rippey. 
Snavely, M. D., Ladora. 
Snavely, 8S. D., Pleasantville. 
Tripper, William, Osage. 
True, L. M., Valley Junction. 
Tomell, O. W., Pilot Mound. 
Thomas, C. H., Kent. 
Talhfson, C. T., St. Ansgar. 


Taylor, A. C., & Co. Coon 
apids. 

Talcott, J. P., Williams. 

Twedt, Jos., Roland. 

Trumbull Bros., Conrad. 

Vieth, A. C., Oakland. 

Valentine, J. W., Fontanelle. 


Vincent, H. 8., Fort Dodge. 
Wenner, O., Garrison. 
Wagner, H. A., Buffalo Center. 
Whitfield & Whitfield, Akron. 
White, L. E., Nevada. 
Wilson, James M., Washington. 
Wilcox, W. C., Griswold. 


Watson, T. L. 

Woodruff, F. W., Correction- 
ville. 

Wentzell, H. H., Jr., Glad- 
brook. 


White, H. W., Kent. 


pany, Eldora. Woodruff, E. B., Knoxville. 
“Lindenburg, L., Dubuque. Webb, C. M., Cambridge. 
Miller, H. A., Ackley. Winning. O. E., Milo. 
Messer, E. P., Sheldon. Young, G. N., Woodbine. 
EXHIBITS. 


The following is a reasonably complete record of 
‘xhibitors in the two principal hotels, although other 
exhibits were scattered at other points near the conven- 


tion headquarters. 


We have arranged these alphabetical- 


ly by firms, following the firm name with names of the 
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men in charge of the exhibits. Unless otherwise indicated 
the headquarters were at the Kirkwood Hotel: 

ALLITH Mre. Company, Chicago; L. H. Mason, treas- 
urer; C. M. Hutson and L. E. Price, Northern and South- 
ern Iowa salesmen. Exhibited Round Track Door Hang- 
ers, Store Ladders, Merchandise Carriers and Fire Doors. 
Souvenir, celluloid Rule. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
Leo Rider. Exhibited in lobby Elwood 
Fencing. 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, M. Clark Division, 
Chicago, John F. Exhibited line of Jewel Steel 
Ranges and model of Asbestos Lined Frame 

AMERICAN WIRE Fence Company, Chicago, H. C. Gur- 
ney. Exhibited Model Square Mesh, Spring Steel, Wire 
Fence in lobby. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. G. W. Dun- 
nington and R. B. Nixon from Minneapolis branch. Ex- 
hibited full line of Atkins Saws, Trowels and Filing 
Tools. Souvenir, fob, Saw stick pin and Whetstone. 

BripceE & BeacH Mra. Company, St. Louis. Repre- 
sented by O. F. Little and Tom Watson. 

BrowN-HurgLtEy HARDWARE CoMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa. W.S. Brown, T. E. Hurley and others. Exhibit of 
Hardware specialties at their store. 

Buck’s Stove & RANGE Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ter Pamplin. 

ESTATE OF PHiILo D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.; H. 
L. Mosher, advertising manager; J. L. Parker, Iowa 
salesman. Exhibited Round Oak Sheet Steel Ranges and 
gave as souvenir a handsome beer stein and a novelty 
button. 

BELLEVILLE STovE Works, Belleville, Ill.; H. C. Wing. 
Exhibited complete line Gasoline Stoves, Oaks and Steel 
Cooks. 

E. BEMENT’s Sons, Lansing, Mich. Headquarters, 
Elliott Hotel. Called attention to samples in their branch 
office at Second and Walnut streets. 

CENTRAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa; H. C. 
Mason, manager; G. H. Thorley and H. H. Smith. Large 
exhibit at Elliott Hotel of miscellaneous Hardware lines. 

CARHART & NYE, Manchester, Iowa. A. B. Carhart. 
Sample A B C Hot Blast Tank Heater. 

THE CHARTER OAK Stove & RANGE Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Souvenir, morocco bound memorandum book. 

CoLeE Mre. CoMPpANy, Chicago; E. L. Duquette, gen- 
eral sales agent; Miles M. Foott and H. B. Huffaker, as- 
sisted by C. W. Brelsford of Council Bluffs. Exhibited 
four Hot Blast Stoves, new models. 

COMPLETE BOOKKEEPER COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Exhibited McCormick bookkeeping system. 

DAVENPORT GAS MACHINE CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 
John Bredow. Model of gas plant at Elliott Hotel. 

DAYTON ROLL & WRINGER COMPANY, LIMITED, Dayton, 


R. A. Beak and 
and American 


Geo. 


3ebb. 


Pe- 


Ohio. Ball Bearing Grindstone. 

JOHN DEERE PLOw ComMPpaNy of Moline, Ill, W. B. 
Neff, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Derroir Stove WorkKS, Detroit; A. P. Lundgren. Sou- 
venir, Lead Pencil. 

Detroir Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.; M. 


M. Hutchins, Western sales manager. Exhibited Detroit 
Vapor Gasoline Stoves. 

Detroir WHITE LEAD WorRKS AND DetrROIT VARNISH 
ComMPpaANy, Detroit, Mich.; W. C. Arthur, Iowa repre- 
sentative. Exhibited Varnish, Floor Stains, Paints and 
Sundries. 

ELLiotr Mre. CoMPpany, Warren, III. 
Rust Tinware. 

ELLWoop LAWN Mower CoMPANny, Ellwood, Ind. Sam- 
ple, Lawn Mowers. 

IXCELSIOR STEEL FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago; J. A. 
Carrey. Exhibit of Furnaces, Furnace Pipe and Adjust- 
able Elbows. 

FAULTLESS Mre. Company, Chicago. 
Ranges. Elliott Hotel. 

Gem Crry Srove Mra. Company, Quincy, Ill. Souvenir, 
morocco bound memorandum diary. 

GERMER STOVE CoMPANY, Erie, Pa.; E. B. Waterman 
and E. Leitze. Photographs of Radiant Home Stoves 
and Ranges. 


Full line of Anti- 


Three small Steel 








Gipsine 
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GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Sample Refrigerators. 


HerRick REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa; 
George B. Seibert. Full line Refrigerators. 

JoLiet Stove Works, Joliet, Ill.; J. B. Reeve, lowa 
sales manager. New patterns of Moore’s Stoves and 
Ranges. Souvenir match box. 

KEITH FURNACE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa, called 
attention to their line of Furnaces in their showrooms at 
710 Mulberry street. 

Kinsrty Mre. Company, Ohio; represented by Belle- 
ville Stove Works. Safety Gasoline Stoves. 

KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CoMPANY, Des Moines. Sam- 
ples Incubators. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY, Des Moines; D. M. Krat- 
zer, C. E. Walker, R. J. Rigby. Exhibited Riding Wagon 
in lobby. 

LENNOX MrcG. Company of Marshalltown, lowa; W. H. 
Heald. Model Torrid Zone Furnace. 

M. & D. Raneg Company, Chicago; J. H. Farquhar- 
son. Souvenir dice box. 

Magestic Mra. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Collins, 
State agent. Line of Majestic Stoves and Ranges. Sou- 
venir, handsome brochure of photogravure views of the 
World’s Fair. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis. ; 
Silas McClure, secretary, and EB. B. Gould. Exhibited 
two Ranges and gave rules and bill books as souvenirs. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE Mre Company, South Bend, 
Ind.; Harry Engman, vice-president, and W. M. Fulton. 
Two samples showing Square and Flush Reservoirs. 
Cook book souvenir. 

CHas. MATTHEWS, Columbia, Mo.; represented by W. 
L. McCasky. Exhibited Columbia Soft Coal Base Heater. 

MicHIGAN SuppLy Company, Muskegon, Mich. Sam- 
ples Central Rotary Washing Machines. 

L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CoMPANyY, Milwaukee; G. C. 
Mueller and Frank J. Hannan. DBxhibited Side Wall 
Registers and photographs of Mueller Furnaces, Boilers 
and Heating Specialties. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CoMPANY, Milwau- 
kee; Frank Starkweather and A. R. Murphy. Gave box 
containing pipe, sack of tobacco and matches as souvenir. 

NAUMANN Company, Waterloo, lowa; G. W. Naumann. 
Exhibit in lobby, sectional Hardware Store Fixtures. 

OVERTON ADJUSTABLE Stove Pire Company, Dunlap, 
Iowa. “ Anti-damn” Stove Pipe. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa 
branch and Garver Hardware Company distributers. J. 
P. Maxwell and A. A. Hines. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. D. 
Ellsworth, Iowa salesman. Exhibited in lobby Welded 
Steel Fencing. 

QuAKER Mre. Company, Chicago Heights; BE. L. Held. 
Furnaces and Side Wall Registers. 

Quincy Mre. Company, Quincy, Ill. Souvenir, mo- 
rocco bound memorandum diary. 

RATHBONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, Illinois; J. W. Forbes 
and C. B. Minnis, northern and southern Iowa representa- 
tives. Exhibited their hot air blast Acorn Base Burner in 
two styles and five Ranges. Souvenir, Acorn Stove pin. 

RICHARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Aurora, I]linois. 
H. O. Spencer. Exhibited Barn Door Hangers, Wagon 
Jacks, Fire Doors, Door Trolleys, &c. Souvenir, leather 
match case. 

RINGEN Stove Company, St. Louis, Mo. E. L. McBride. 
Exhibited in Elliott Hotel line of Quick Meal Stoves and 
Ranges. 

RoBesON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. a 20 
charge of Benjamin Shaw, the Iowa representative, and 
H. W. Beagle, from Rochester. Exhibited full line of 
Shears, Razors, Knives and other articles of Cutlery. 
Gave souvenir Knife Opener. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, Ns Y. Same 
representatives as Robeson Cutlery Company. Exhibited 
“ Brilliant” rust-proof Tinware, “ Silver-Nickel ” ware, 
and “Argentine” table ware. Gave a souvenir book on 
“ Chafing Dish Suggestions.” 

Stenat Mart Box Company, Joliet, Ill. J. B. Reeve, 
Towa sales agent. Exhibit of rural Mail Boxes. 
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CHARLES SMITH Co., Chicago. Charles Smith. Hot 
water specialties. 

STOWELL Mro. & Founpry Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Robert Moscript, secretary; J. J. Dalton, Lowa 
salesman. Exhibited Stowell Hay Carriers, Side Wal! 
Registers, Barn and Parlor Door Hangers, &c. 

Sun Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. Sample Gasoline 
Stoves. 

WATERTOWN THERMOMETER ComPaNy, Watertown, N. 
Y. D. L. Myers. Large exhibit Thermometers and scien- 
tific instruments and appliances. Souvenir, lapel pin con- 
taining accurate Thermometer. 

WESTERN Macuine Company, Albia, Iowa. 0. S. 
Hitchner. Models of Hay Stackers. 

WuHItTe Lity WasHER Company, Davenport, Lowa. 
Sam T. White and D. O. Rosche. Exhibited White Lily 
Washer in lobby and gave white lilies as souvenirs. 

THOMAS WHITE Stove Company, Quincy, Ill. C. H. 
Cure. Souvenir, morrocco bound diary. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRon AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 


THE NATIONAL WIRE CorRPORATION, New Haven, Conn. : 
Condensed catalogue, containing valuable tables and use- 
ful information regarding the Wire business. 


KinNE Mro. Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: Lilus- 
trated circular devoted to Perfection Charcoal Broiler 
and Perfection Toaster. 


Joun Brices & Co., 14-16 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. : Paint and Color Grinders. Color cards show pre- 
pared Paint for house painting, ready mixed Paints, Car- 
riage Gloss Paints, Enameled Paints, Varnish Stains, 
Floor and Deck Paints, White Lead, Bronzene, &c. 


FRANKLIN SPECIALTY CoMpANyY, 807-809 Cherry street, 
Reading, Pa.: Catalogue illustrating Nickel Plated 
Household, Upholsterers’ and Shoe Hammers, Nickel 
Plated Iron Stands and Pot Stands, Fishing Rod Holder, 
Towel Rack,. Ice Pick, Toilet Paper Holder, Hatchets, 
Broom Holder and Clothes Line Hook. The company state 
that they nickel plate over copper, so as to have the 
nickel always bright and prevent it rusting and peeling 
off. 

New Jersey Founpry & Macuine Company, 9-15 
Murray street, New York: Catalogue No. 42, relating to 
Diamond Expansion Bolts and Shield. Shields are made 
to fit the regular stock Lag Screws now made in uniform 
sizes by the different manufacturers. The Expansion 
Bolts are also made with Composition Shields for use 
in connection with Wood Screws for plumbers, elec- 
tricians, &c. 

Baker Mra. Company, Evansville, Wis.: Hanger il- 
lustrating the Monitor Galvanized Steel Back Geared 
Pumping Wind Mills, Pitcher Spout, Set Length and 
Wind Mill Pumps, Wind Mill Goods, Hitching Post 
Heads, Power Mill Jack Shafts, Wood Saws, &c. 

T. H. Cuusps Rop Company, Post Mills, Vt.: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list of Fishing Rods and An- 
glers’ Supplies, including, in addition to a large variety 
of Rods, Rod Ferrules, Reel Seats, Bands, Butt Caps, 
Tops, Guides, Reels, Leaders, Artificial Flies, Minnows, 
Hooks, Fishermen’s Supplies, &c. 

THE B. B. Fence Company, Peru, Ind.: Illustrated 
pamphlet devoted to the B. B. Fence Stay for use on old 
Barb or Woven Wire Fence, as well as on new Fence. 
The Stay is of hard No. 9 Wire, in lengths of from 3 to 
12 inches, which are self locking. 

C. W. DuntaPp Mre. Company, 108 Chambers street. 
New York: Illustrated catalogue and price-list relating 
to Kitchen Hardware, Garden and Mechanics’ Tools 
The manufacturers state that they use none but good 
stock and employ first-class mechanics in the production 
of their goods. 


J. H. Wuire Mra. Company, 127-137 North Tent! 


a il ee tas Be 
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street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue and price- 
list devoted to Brass Goods, Gas, Electric and Combina- 
tion Fittings, Turned Cocks, Shells, Fixture Trimmings, 
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tion of farm machinery has steel frames, and that 
threads on bolts becoming battered by being driven 
through the frames may be restored by the use of the 





Serews and Ornaments, Brass Castings, &c. The com- 
pany also do automatic turning, press and stamp work. 

F. W. Devore & C. T. RAYNoLps Company, New York: 
Artists’ Materials. An illustrated catalogue and price- 
list is devoted to supplies for oil, pastel, tapestry, 
water color, china and miniature painting, sketching, 
crayon and pen and ink drawing, drafting, designing, 
modeling, illustrating, chromo photography; also Draw- 
ing Materials for architects and engineers, schools and 
colleges. 

Futton Iron & ENGINE Works, Detroit, Mich.: 
Printed matter relating to combined Anvils and Vises, 
Tire Upsetters and Benders, Iron Shears, Hand Punches, 
Fire Pots, Steel Tackle Blocks, &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Delmonico Combination Stand for Safety 
Matches, 


The Taplin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 
155 Chambers street, New York, are now making their 
No. 0111 Delmonico Combination Stand and Tray for safe- 
ty matches in genuine bronze metal, in bronze or bright 
finish, as well as in bronze metal, steel blue finish, 
with bright polished parts, referred to some time since. 
This pattern in the new finish now has a dead bronze 
finish for the ornamental portions, with polished bright 
surfaces in the four grooved cigar rests and tray, the 
two finishes of this pattern, together with the older pat- 
terns for the same purpose, making a comprehensive line 
for use with the safety match. 


Miniature Garment Hangers. 


The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., recently 
put out a miniature tinned wire garment hanger, the 
extreme length of which is but 3% inches, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating trade in wire garment hangers, of 
which they make 27 varieties in Nos. 3, 7, 9, 10 and 11 
gauges of wire of 8, 9%, 11, 11%, 12, 16 and 17 inch 
lengths in the following finishes, viz.: Coppered, 
japanned, retinned, solid brass, dipped and lacquered 
and nickel plated and buffed. It was found, however, 
that what was first produced as a souvenir or sample has 
made a market for itself, having taken especially well 
with the 5 and 10 cent stores. The little hangers are 
sold by the gross. 

—_ —_— -»><- oe —____ - 


The Hawkeye Wrench. 


In the accompanying cut is shown a combination nut 
wrench, pipe wrench and thread cutter, offered by the 
Hawkeye Wrench Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. It 
is pointed out that it will do all that any other wrench 
Will do, and, in addition, will cut the threads on three 
diferent sizes of bolts—viz., 5-16-inch, 18 threads: 
‘inch, 16 threads, and 14-inch, 13 threads to inch. The 
Wrench is made of drop forged 40-point carbon steel and 
Scentifically hardened, thus giving the jaws great 
Strength. All the binders and mowers manufactured 
the International Harvester Company, it is remarked, 
ir’ put together with three sizes of bolts, and the dies 
oO the wrench will recut these three particular sizes. 
Te manufacturers make the point that a large propor- 


t 


The Hawkeye Wrench. 


dies, and the jaws used for tightening nuts. The 
wrench is alluded to as successfully removing Neverslip 
and Rowe square shouldered calks. This article was 
described in our last issue, but through inadvertence the 
name and address of the manufacturers were omitted. 


——_-+-e—___ — 
Wakefield Nut and Pipe Wrench, 


J. E. Wakefield, 87-89 Exchange street, Worcester, 
Mass., is offering the wrench herewith illustrated. This 
is made entirely of steel and is quick adjusting. It can 
be converted into a pipe wrench, as shown in Fig. 2, by 
making use of an auxiliary tool steel drop forged jaw, 





Fig. 1—Wakefield Nut and Pipe Wrench. 


which is provided with an eye, which allows the bar to 
slide through it. By raising the adjusting nut, as shown 
by the dotted lines, the sliding jaw is easily removed, 
and the tool steel jaw put on or removed. It is not nec- 
essary to take it off, however, as one side of the jaw is 
square and the other stepped. It can be used for a nut 





Fig. 2.—Wrench Used on Pipe. 


or pipe by sliding it back and forth between the two reg- 
ular jaws, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Another feature of 
the wrench is its quick adjustment. The adjusting nut 
turns on a long pin, which is securely held at one end, 
while the other end can be raised slightly, allowing the 
nut to slide over the rack on the bar. The nut is held 





Fig. 3.—Wrench Used on Nut. 


against the rack by a spring at the movable end of the 
pin, which prevents the nut turning too easily and thus 
getting out of adjustment. When turning a pipe or nut, 
it is explained that there is no strain on the spring, as 
the pin, on which the nut turns, is held securely at the 
upper end, and as the resistance offered by the nut 
against the rack is below this point, the nut is forced 
down on the rack, holding the nut securely. The spring 
is only used to keep the nut in position while the wrench 
is being adjusted. The rack on the bar is coarse and is 
referred to as being strong, as it is designed to slide the 
jaw up to the work, and, by giving the nut a partial turn, 
to give a fine adjustment. The wrenches are 10% inches 
long, jaws %-inch thick and 3-inch opening. They are 
hardened and have a gunmetal finish. 
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Stevens 1904 Single Shotguns. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., are putting on the market the single shotguns 
shown herewith. In addition to the hammer guns shown 
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spreading or collapsing the sides, and at the same time 
gives it a solid bearing when used against a post. The 
crimped end fitting snugly to the post holds the ratchet 
as firmly in a horizontal position as a post tightener. 
While the wire is being run a ratchet can be strung at 





Fig. 1.—S8tevens Single Shotgun No. 105. 


in Figs. 1 and 2, are numbers 107 and 115. The guns 
illustrated have drop forged frames, spiral mainsprings 
and extra heavy lug, especially attached, to make them 
exceptionally safe for use of heavy loads of nitro pow- 
der. The guns have extra wide exiractor and patent 
snap fore end. The No. 107 is the same as the No. 105, 
except that it is an ejector gun. The No. 115 has the 
same action as the No. 105, but with the addition of an 
ejector and a checkered fore end, and checkered and capped 
pistol grip, having the same general appearance as the 


intervals, the form of lock enabling the wire to pass 
straight through without interference. Later on a turn 
or two will bring the wire taut. 

———_o-- oe ——_—_——_ 


Electric Lamp Guard. 


The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., have 
just put on the market an electric lamp guard, a cut of 
which is here shown. It is known as No. 201. The lamp 
can be removed and a new one substituted without un- 





Fiy. 2.—Ladies’ and Boys’ Single Shotgun No. 125. 


No. 125. The No. 125 is made in 20 and 28 gauges only, 
26 and 28 inch barrels, with a small frame, short stock 
and is designed for a high grade ladies’ and boys’ gun, 
weighing 5% pounds. All the Stevens’ branded guns for 
1904 have drop forged frames. 


——__—_¢-- > 
Universal Wire Fence Ratchet and Tightener. 


We illustrate herewith a wire fence ratchet and 
tightener, manufactured by the Universal Ratchet Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. The ratchet consists of three parts 
put together in such a way, the makers state, that no 


ana 


OT ce 





Universal Wire Fence Ratchet and Tightener. 
‘ 


part can get loose or be lost. The spool is of gray iron, 
having large capacity; the lock is of wrought iron, 
strong and positive, locking every time without han- 
dling the pawl and working either side up; the frame is 
of steel. The crimp on the end prevents the wire 


screwing the guard, which makes it especially suitable for 
general factory use, electric railway car houses and kin- 
dred places, where it is desirable to use an electric lamp 





Electric Lamp Guard. 


on a flexible cord, so that it may be brought to the wor 
wherever desired. It is extra heavy, has a clamp scre’ 
and is retinned. They are priced by the gross and p 
up one dozen in a box. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED ‘ FEBRUARY 16, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
that is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 


ine are printed in IJtalics, 
wise stated, 
ible by the fair 


facturers or jobbers. Very 


ves often command higher pri 


and the 
represent those current in the 
retail Hardware 


named, unless 
market as 
trade, whether from 
small orders and broken pack- 
ces, while lower prices are 


prices 


roquently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations 


printed in the ordinary type 


‘Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for 
the prices to the small trade, 


the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


Range of Prices.— 
of the symbol @. ‘Thus 33'/, 





orasteee. 
Adamite in wee 
Crystal. ..o+-+esceeee . ® ton 90@ 100 
Grate . cisaus acdanetes 8 ton siaie 


See also Hmery. 


Adjusters, Sune 
Domestic, #® dos. $3.00......... ae 
Ware's. «sv cecwrniueseasveeddenentnaesens 1 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent.... seecemccce serseeees sso 
Tapliu’s Perfection........... deecee + «BSS 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anviis—American— 
Armand Hammer,Wrvught #D8}4@854e 
Buel Vateut Trenton,,,.....% DB ve@o4e 
Eagle ANVIIS, o,csecccesccees ¥D a @TMe 
Hay-Budden, Wrou tht. ia 9i4e 
Horseshoe brand, rought. penned "9@9'4¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons..... ...... RD 104¢¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15&10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hall Br@@s GO ycccewcndeeecesnsenine +. B0&5S 
Augers and Bits— 
com, Double Spur........ 70@10@75% 


borg Machine Augers. ...6634@70% 
cur Bits, 12-in. twist... ++. .60@60dk 10% 
Jenungs’ Pattern ... 508 





rord’s Auoe and Car pe. 
Forstner t. Auger Bits..... 
. . Jenni & Co. 

“No. Lu ext. lip. Rennings’ oa ee 108 
No. 30. K. en al ns 40&744& 104 
Russell Jonni “es ee 

L'Hommedieu ar Bits. 

Mayhew's Countersink Wiss tacce 45% 

Millers’ PMERBs sdccecceas ccsedveed ae 

Pugh’s Black ..........-+-+ soeeeccece ee 

Pugh’s -enni Pattern......c0« 

Snell's A Oe, hiden os pbbeauacibscs 60% 

Snell’s Bell _ &.... ows 50& 10% 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60% 

—— 8 Jennings Bits (R. ae 
WE) . occcvecccces soccer cesccoseses seece 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&10¢ 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz., : 

No, 8, BBG csanssnesé cncegesee «+2 D0RLOS 
Ford's, Clark's Pattern .... WW 1 @BUS 
C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. wom 
Gwan's. .oscanecdieidoiocsnane ae 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro, $3.00@3.25 
German Pattern......gro. $4.50@4.75 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, yer doz, $10. “oi - 


Alnes 





ORR R OOOO EERO Hee ee eeeee 


New Patent eescece © evcccccccces Sonios 
Universal  .....ese- oseqweovobenssieet 20% 
Wood's Universal......... chou + 25% 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


Ford’ 5. 


eu veuueuedess vac comenes sn RB 

C k Jennings & Co." aac stag 
HORRIOGERIIND <0 cvcedeobccsoee 15&19% 
WatrQl ca decstibse Cevsébensed 33346 104 


Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Braud Av Ig: 
(ted, ...csccseceGT $2.75@3.00 
/vandled, Bhisidtilered. gro. Bp bee 
pc andled, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
eo Awls: 
i handled, Patent....qro. 81@34c 
Uvhandled, Shouldered.gro. seabtee 
Scratch Arle: 
Ha tndled, Common,.gro. $3.50@'.00 
Handled, Socket..gro, $11.50@12.00 


WP WOCG a ciccinns tdi ebbhdeuitntiadien bee 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Firzt QueaB@er .....ccicccees $5.50@6.00 
Second Quality ....- 2.00 008h.-75@E 25 


Axie Grease—See Grease, Axie 


their correctness. 


They usually represent 
lower prices being obtainable 
jobbers. 


A range of prices is indicated by means 
@ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 


Tron or Steel 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar....... - 5@5¥%e 
Concord, Solid Collar........ 5@5 ac 
Bees 2 OOUIOR deen kc coccecss 4@bboc 
No. 1% Com. New Style........ he @sec 
No. 2 Solid Collar............ 4%4@54c 
Nos, 7,8, 11 and 12...... 6085 Q@608 10% 
NoG: 1340 Uh... ... cece 60@ 5@608 10% 
Nos. 15 to 18.. + eceeees BOL10@70% 
es 60210@70% 


Boxes, Axle— 

Common and Concord. not turned,, 
1d. 4% Dhige 
Common and Concord, turned 





lb. 5@54e 
Half Patent........ coeccee ld, I@I! 
Bait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
niece cicak tte et 20s 
ET ddetdiesanacunquaeenes qneae, Be 
Competitor Bait. ...00...cce--eceee. 20&5% 
Baitances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... .. ‘ 
PORES .aqccccem G6 bnbuecqevedacce 604% 
S ae k5% 
ng Balances........ +22 60@60 
Speen @ 
Light Spe. Balances. .......... 40&10% 
StraightBalances, ..........----- 40% 
Circular Balances ...... .... ......0+5 50% 
i . Venachcadadtnacdudeatl ecoceten 
PU ciU Rue i Bacacd vedas. és 50% 
Barb ‘Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 DW per Ib.. 
8@3hee 
Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..... # gro, $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, aan Jan. 12, "S8LOG 10S 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. 
Chattillon’s No. 2...... 





Beaters— Eggs— 
Lightning ete # issadeces coon G5. 00 
National Mfg. # gro. 

No. 1 Dover, , ‘Suadiaioad $7.00 

Fe. 3 Dover, fi Hotel size....,..... oe 

n Mfg , 

No. 60 Improved Dover........... $6.00 

No. 75 Improved Dover........... soe 

No, 100 improved Dover.......... 


No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. $3: 50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. . $15.00 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d. 317. 00 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbler... ... $8 50 
No.202,[mp'd Dover Tumbler Tin’d $9.50 
oe _ imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 


inal deaths anteede nigh in ciate «$25.00 

Wonder ni & Co.)....# gro. net, $6.00 
Bello 

Blacksmith. Siandard List... 75@75&5% 


Blacksmiths’ — 
Inch.. 30 32 3% 36 38 10 
Eace't. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 ots | 
Extra Length: 


| 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | x 
Moiders— + 
Inch. ...+ 10 2 hm {ff 
re $8.50 10.00 13.00 | 
Hand— 4 
Mian: sc .¢ 8 BB 
DZ. c00-- ++ F425 4.50 5.00 6.50 2. 75 
Belis-- Cow— 


Ordinary qgoods.........76@5@75@106 | 






High grade, ...«.. IL 10Q 708 1085% 


JOTSOY .. cer ececccecccccceerccerees TS LOG 
Texas Star eS eccccecccccceccecccesess 50% 
Door— 

i a dadccdedeudaseedinrsécesced 45% 
Barton wy $8000 cossecccccccceccs se 55% 
Home, R. & Mfg. Co.’s. - 55&106 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....60Z10&10<¢ 
Yankee Gong..........cecsece insese sedi 5% 
Hand- 

Hand Bells, Polixhed, Brass........ 
60& @60k10% 
WE MDa: ch eedn ewan chores cane 60% 
Wickel Plated... .......0000-JO@50B5% 
Swiss . e ++ s00e SO@60ETIGS 
Cone’s Giuve Hand Beils. SERA 
Stiver Chime....... e 3344@2334& LUT 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm (ren b. 2@2%4c 


60@H 5 
AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co.Gongs.. 4 
Table Cal! Peils.................. 50@5a1 4 
Trip Gong Bells........... - Be 10@60¢ 


1904 


price of the 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. 

Names of Manufacturers.- 
of manufacturers see 
Iron AGE DIRECTORY, 
classified list of 


—~kor 
the advertising columns and also 
issued 
the products of 


goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 


discount. 
the addresses 
THE 

gives a 
and thus 


names and 


1903, which 
advertisers 


June, 
our 


serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


A new edition of “Standard Hardware 


Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


Suggest any 


improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


yare Merchants. 


Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade)..76@75@5% 


Commom Standard... ......70@70410% 
Standard..... Cutiunshendeane «. -65@70% 
PB ieeetScancedthucs HOB5@ 608 10% 
High Grade. ...... +-++-5IR5Q@50E10% 
Boston Belting © 0.* 

Seamless Stitched i™pertal s5&5t 





Boston... 
Niagara... 


Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@60@5* 
Regular Short Lap 60€@10@60¢@ luc 10% 


Standard ..........+5 cocese- 0@l0P 44 
Light Standard........ caves secelIf1S 
Cut Leather Lacing............ 6048 10% 


Leather Lacing Sides. per sq. ft. .18¢ 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender........-. 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and nega 
Rhian chnctushsghumitaesetnateonad 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire vp 
setters, No. 1, $4.2; No. 2, $7.25; N 
8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50 


Bicycle Coods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son’s ‘902 list : 

Cb onc ccnccdesechcqdbatucsnteuesaeunee 

POE 66> cc cccce bcccecnccesc cots esceebe 50% 

Pe iucusus cues ntnngse cecoceedesetet 50% 

lds dcacdascbecconecccecanhant 60% 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 

See Augers and Bits. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 70k 10 Qisk5% 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s _ 

0 ea & 10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock ‘ana 

. ee ee Ot 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. ree pee 
Stowell's Self Loading. ............0..+. 60% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 

Beards, Stove— 

Zine, Crystal, dc......¢ 308 10@L0410% 

Boits— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 


Common Carriage...75@5@75e 10854 
Phila. Kagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99 
80@ sok5S 
Bolt Ends, list Feb.14,°95........75 10% 
I vanocsccedencsecuasanssAbanse 
75h 10@ 75h 15% 
Machine with C & T. Nuts...70d104 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, 
Knob: 
Bess <+ce 3 4, 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 30 39 Al 65 
Cast Iron Spr ing Foot : 
Tne ....css0 6 8 10 
Per d02....-++0 $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Ineh. 6 3 10 
Per d0B......-- $6.75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
Inch... 6 8 10 
GOR concen $9.57 20 1.00 
Wrt Bar rel, Ja “d .75@10@, 7541048 104 
Wrought “™ 7 ed, OL5@50L 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. Suk 10@ 60k 10% 
Wrought Shutter... Mobi 10 @b6005% 
Wrought Syuare Neck.. -50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush.. SOG: 508 10% 
Ives’ Patent DGGE. <i .s<e Seeds ddeueect 604 


Round Brass 


eee eeeeeree 


Stove and Plow— 


‘ sees cee e es se COQCORES 
Ceeee Seecescoces 30k: 5@308 10B5S 


Tire— 


a 7214@72% 10% 
POCO FIOM 6 ooo 00sec secon S0Q@S0ES + 
Americar Screw Com 
Norway Phila.. list « . 16 °84......80% 
Eagle Phila. list Oet. 16, "4... .8236% 
Bay State, lict Vec. 28, ’99...... woe 7216S 


Plow 
Stove. 








Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila. list Oct. 16, ’84....80¢ 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84....... igs 
Ee Rs list Dee. 28, °49...... oS 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut c o. 
Empire, list Dee. 28, °99........... T2h6 
Nurway Phila., list ‘oes. Wivdsuscect 80% 
Onson Nut Co,: 
OR hiss cceceddidscuncadeaiat T2468 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


eacase 1% 2 
Per doz.. $ 30 5.00 5. 75 7.25 
Inch Damedda: Wowie 244 2% 
gk) $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Nfe. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3. . $2.50 MIND sc cersand 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co......-......... 25&10% 
i ndbydncdetacede mandeusdeawes 15&10% 
PINOT cncdececscensesddes 8 doz. $6 00 
BORNE ssetccscuscsee Ge enuneseowsseeness 40% 
Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 


Common Ball, American. .31.15@1.25 


We, ccacesecsdive SO ECRICR SOROS 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... KOs 
Fraps Nc, 70 to 20°81 to 183, 207 to 
NedeneeMEnO Sigh enwce-ccecece genes 60% 
C, E. Jennings & Co.. 50k 5& 108 
Mayhew’'s Ratehet....................+. Hag 


Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Patent.. 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........... 25 alt 
P.,3.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65% 


Brackets— 


Wrouoht Steel. .......00++--30@80k5% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 

POR GROOM. <cccoscccecasss ..- BOR10K10% 

Broken Cases... ......0-+seeeses- 80&1 Se 
Griffin's Pressed Steel................. 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... ..... fies 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf.............. goecece i 
GROWS GRRE. oc ccoccccccssoccccsctccssed 50% 


Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co...... ..75@75&104 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 





See Pails 
Bucks Saw— 

NNN oc cewessescccsscccosss # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., °'96.....30@3045% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 5us 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad........./ ‘0@50e8 10% 
Fast Joint, pres «++ - S0Q@500 10% 
TP OOES BOONE 6 60 scacdid den 10h5@ 704108 
BOGG8 POO vccacccedtesee 70k5@704 108 
Mayer's Hinges......... TOR 5@70€ 104 
Parliament Butts....... 70H5@ 708 104 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps. . save ee Z5B | S 
Narrow and Broad, weed 5% | 
Inside Blind........ CII reddtog | 2 
sgl 





NE EON cinddnd bhee in tzded dani o 
Loose Pin, Balt and Steeple Tip }~ 
814204 , = 
Japanned, Baill Tip Butts.71@104 | = 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside 3 
Blind Butts..............55@10%} & 
Cases, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
80L0, 0° 3800, Cc cccnariwsdcanil 
Be NON oc edhaccsnccocaseccandcas 33 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series.. -. 4081 
Hendryx Bronze: 
700, 500 series Esegercccoccs ee ee 40 
Hendryx Enameled.............._. d0nloe 


Calipers—See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt lprong ........ per lb, L@4'4e 
Sharp, 1 prong... .-per lh, La .34e 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe....... conts, ® ® 365 


Perkins’ Sharp Toe....... cents, #? ® 415 


ae 


7 
| 









| 
| 
i 
{ 


el tninantietatinmtsed 


Se 





a: 


vs 








Can Openers—“ee Openers,Can 
Cans, mlik— 
8 10gal, 


Illinois pare. $1 50 2.00 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 
30 6640 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’ro .... 1.50 2.00 each. 


Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cane: 
3 10 gal. 
$48.00 64, 20 129.60 gro., net 
Caps—Percussion- 
Bley’e BL. Bu ...00-cseceveeseeseves sO0C 
GC. D.cocatvescsesnsecs sca ere 
B. Decvcescesce +0008 veeeper M L0.@4L5c 
G. B...ccvecccrevcces +o. MM SOQ Ese 
RRR i ccacsccese ol M 62@68- 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M...20@5% 

B. L x. aps (Sturtevant Shelis) 
$2.00 per M.. 6 - 20% 

All other | primers ‘per $1. 58@31. 60 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
88 OC. F., $5.50... .ccccccecccerelOh5S 
38 C. B., $7'O0..... aes 
22 cal. Rim, $1 50......020000eL0@5% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75....00+s00++ +e 10&5% 
B.B. Gas Round E Swgd-......$1 9 
B. B. Ca eee BS belie $1.49 
Central Fire ........ bb aes panes 
Torget at ‘Sporting Rifle. see 0e LiG5% 


Primed Shells and ane. 0+ MbE108 

Rim Fire Sporting.. yseaupsienel 

Rim Fire. Military . ea "15k 
Cases, Show— 


Sun, No. 102. Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 
Casters— 


OE ccawe +++ 00 00ccenceyc-FOpIOelen 
pO ees pnn-encacet ee oe 
Philadelphia.. ...0«...-+. +. FE@75R5S 
Oa ssa sgiekahee Rm 4 
Boss Anti-Friction. . - -TW&10% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). pakoh ban cael 45% 
Smith & Hemenway ©».. optceces come 
Standara Ball Bearing............. ..45% 
Tucker’s Patent low list..... pea penes 804 


Cattle Leaters— 
See Leaders, Ca'tle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-146 “4 6-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
8.00 5.30 4.15 3.75 3.60 8.50 3.45 
4% % 1to 14 inch. 
3 3) 3.25 3.50 8.15 per 100lb. 
German Coil. .......++++... COLIEI108 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... .60@10@60& 108 tox 
German Halter Chains, | July 2h, 
97. - 60410410@ 70k 10% 
Cow Nee... 60@ 604 10% 
. Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
644—6-3, Straight, with ring. -.$24.00 


6%4—6-2, Straight, with ring. . $24.50 
6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring.. 528.00 
6%— 10-2. Straight, with sse9.. 33.00 
Add 2¢ paw for Hoo 
Twist 


o— oe per pair higher than 





Straight 
Trace, Wagon ew Fancy Chains. 
6CORS @QHOL 1Vk5% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
p+ SR ee 608 10@ 60k 108 10% 
Bie eee. . CORI @60E 104 10% 
safety Chain........ eee NaS 75 R5S 
Gal. Pump Chain.............. Whlgec 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
oe ae ro oeoceck 40826 
EEN, . onacccccee cose edocencceeee 402% 
Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast....... a6e8e- see — 
OO eae poo Siemiohh<aae . 
Hold Back... ° ° o.. 6engnnee 
_. ee ion sree ie 





Oneida Community : 
Am, Coll and Halters.........40@40&5% 
Am. Cow 1ies.........+-++6 o0ee o A @50% 


Eureka Coll and Halter.... ...45@50&5% 

Niagara Coil and Halters... 45@50&5% 

Niagara Cow Tiles.. .4585@50& 1 0&5% 

Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50&5% 
Wire Goods Co., 

Dog Chan. ....--20+++s2eeee-ser00 TO&106 

Universal DbI-Jointed Chain.. 22.50% 


Chalk—( Grom Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ ahth ieee .gro. L0c 
Carpenters’, Red .....4- 045 gro. 35 
Carpenters’, White..........gr0. 30c 
See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
DATAMGH’S....004 ovvccsvescoce Ghost vecsosen 45% 
SIMMER... 5 acccnsnddeabdercbeesecta 5O0k106 
BE cons oncepneserrccese ee - BOX 108 
Cnests, *Tool— 
American Tool C hest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools..............! 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. ..... 4 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools....... 2G 


Machinists’ and Fin»: Fitters’ Chests, 


Em 

C. E. Tenning. & Cone . Machini = 
Ches s8.. 06009066 000s0s0900e eens 
Chiseis— 

Socket Framingand Firmer 















THE 


181..... 


C, E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 
erga Log 


L. &I. J. wpe, Seas - owns 
Cold 

Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, s 15¢ 

Vold Chisels, fair quality..lb 12¢ 

- oa ordinary.... ‘lb. 3 @l0ve | 


pot Roke each $8.00... 








Peat’ 's Positive Drive 
PMID. 6 0000000080000 ° 
Blacksmiths’,...... 


Skinner Patent Chucks: | 
Combination Lathe Chucks. ... 
Drill Chucks, Patentand Standard.. 

Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 

Independent Lathe Chucks.......... 

| 





linproved Planer Chucks..........-.25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks.............40% 
Face Plate JAWR. woene cerns cose conc 1 
Standard Tool Co 
Improved ey GRE. act ntcceracesss'd 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination ..........0.00-seceeesee ee D0% 
SO ME sea» xvseped nscsennsaceeee 
Combination Geared Scroll:, esedenndl 4U% 
Geared Scroll onencees pcbedesnevect 
Independent..... ones c0etcabsedtnoosecectae 
Independent Steel........... enesecces 40% 
Union Drill. .......cccccoscccces oscccesdie 
Univerpal...... ..cccccccccocsssces-es 


Independent [ron Face Plat» Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 





Lathe Chucks.........-..-sceescessee 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ... +0 045% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Giant Drill, Lmproved ....... 45% 
Oneida Drill,.............++e-eeeeeee + 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe........... 45% 
Ciamps— 
Sivestetie. Hammers’.. : mgmey 
Cabinet, nt’ deesene caanese 
Qarriage Ha ers’,P.,3.& W a‘* MeO 
Makers’ “Sargent’s a a'se'’s - 808 
Bes'y. Parallel... ...........+.- 334k 104 


Linemans’ Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co40% 
Saw Clamps. see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable......... .55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....® dos. $4.05 net 
— Shank, All Steel....®# doz. $3.24 net 
W. &C. Shank, Alla eel, # doz., 74 in., 






$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 

Cleavers, Gutchers’— 
Poster Bros.,....... 2. . ssecsseerees 39% 
New Havea idge Tool Co.’ 458 
Fayette R. Plumb.. .. 38%4@ Big 108 
L.&1J. a. punsinnianndenandae 
ouieage re Fl ciple Skaft 0 

exible 't Com 

98 Chicago Horse.......... wr é 75 tS 

1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 § = 

2vth Century Horse, each, $5.00 .....% 

Lightning Th. ce sce ccccses «+ 10.00 ¥ 

CRON BK cancco.ccksccsen $20.00 

Stewart’s Patent + re? a aiaile $18.50 

Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co..... oz. net $2.00 


Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
inch.......: oc0%e see VOQnen 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch, .70@70e 10% 
Cloth prea | Netting, Wire 
"ire, &e. 


ane Brass— 
Harduare’ list: 
Comprexsion and Plain Bibbs..... 
65° 10@,70% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, €c.. 
Cocks Soreeosrceresers 65R5@ TUB5E 


of e a Mills, Coffee. 
ollars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B. Srevens & Son's list.40¢ 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 


eee eee 30&10% 
Leather, Walter B. Stev ens & Son slist40% 
Combs, C stty— 


MetalStatnping Co ...... . .20&10% 
Mane and Taii— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..........60&16¢ 


Com »asses Dividers, &c,. 


Ordinary Goods ..... + TSRS@T5L10% 
Bemis & Cail Haw. & Tool Co.: 
DAWEROTS, ccscee oscccovce a ess0e nico 6 coal 65% 
Calipers, Double. . nantine sae 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside. «0 0s85% 
Calipers, Wing. ....... .cccsscccceee .. 60% 
Compasses...... .50% 


Compressors, ‘Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz $2.50 
Conductor Pipe, Caliva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested Not nested. 
A, Eastern. 7iki46% 752448 
B. Eestern .7i@1/K2468. T5704 

Central..... 75&7%6% 75% 
Southern .. T0k10% 705% 
S.Western.. 707% JOR246% 


Terms, 60 days, 2% cash, 10 days. Factory 
shipments gene: "lly delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, ,Water— 


Gai, eacn. 8 
cabrador $t. 20 $1.50 oF sO #32. 10 2.70 
Gal, 8 
~ and, ea. $1. ‘80, $2. io ¢ 40 s $3.00 

8 
Gai . ‘Lined Ea, $1, 35 $2.00 $2.2 $2.90 — 
25% 


Ga,v. Lined side _pandigs 


Gal. 2 
ot gids ects $2.40 93.80 94.15..256 


Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Coopers’. « 


rr TOG 108 
eis Stason: aneus) Cord" Sash—" 
Pe 3 sees’ Socket ‘Fit 30% Broiied White ‘Com.””.. 2 tb. "es@ene 
. BE. J ings & Co. Socke rmer , . -Com...... . 23@ 2! 

. No. i eerie ob ogntedpubgn reeekaney 60&10¢ | Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
C.E. Jennings & Co. “Socket Fraraing Common India...........lb. W@10%e 
gant US. seereeaneeereeerserenenenenees ee Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted: ..£0@26¢C 
AES = gins bn asveeees « “=e So cotaab es Fatent Russia ............lb. ..@the 
L.&L J. Wnkig BOG 3085s | 7776" Laid Russia m, ote 
— d India Hemp. Braided.,....l6 ..@18e 

roe 5" aa Meenpionees India Hemp, Tivisted ..,..lb. 12@18¢ 
Charles Buel. -22.2°: .30¢ | Patent Indi ia, Twisted..... 1b.12@18e 








IRON AGE. 





Anniston Cordage Co.: pontine Cotton, 
J 30 


Old Glory. Nos, 7 to eee 

Anniston, Nos.7tolz ....... PDB ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12....... PDH ¢ 
pennlton rab, Nos.7 to 12...@m 30 ¢ 


raided, cotton, No. 6 
7 4.0 12 We. ae 


Eddystone Braided Cotton .No.6 ® ® 24¢ 
waqpeny fhgon Laid eee No.7 to 
Peer a 8 D239 


Cable | Laid Kussian.. 










Cable Laid India.. . 12¢ 
Braided India. .............cc0-ceseees 18¢ 

Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 
36'\6é 


Braided, Drab Cotton .. 
Brai 


ded, Italian Hemp... ... DB 36¢ 
Braided, RD tiv aidsin's saan ain ® & 53¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or e Spot. D sBe 
husetts, White .. B28 ¢ 
Massachusetts. Drab... ..... D322 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, No's7tol2........ 24¢ 


No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 





A quality, Drab, 40¢............0.... 10% 

A quality, Ww hite, 35¢..... corcccescce LO 

quality. Drab, 35¢.. Ot 

uality, White, 306... ‘ 10% 

it ian emp, 406 . sidimaticendaaee 

— Picture— 

List Oct.,’ . - S5L1IO@Sik 108 10854 

Senden 


GAIN ,.... ccvcceeesscccccccee HOP l2KyS 


ns— 

wee owen Crayons, gross.6%@é6c 
Cases, 100 fi, 0., $4.00, at factory, 

D. M, Steward Mfg. Co. 
Jumbo Crayons............ gr. $3.50 s 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. r. 82. 591 OR 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat | 3 

OR BQUATEC. ....0...0088008 gr.$1.50 +2 

Rotting “ill Crayons.....ar. ae 
Railroad Crayons ‘(compe | 5 
o 


. $2.00 
See also Chalk. — 82.0 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy .. rouse Ges. 7.00 

Fort Madison, Light.......... doz. 86.50 
Crow Bars—sSee ‘i Crow. 
Cuitivators— 

VFieeeP GOFGOR ..cccoccccccccee coccscess 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 
Internati rr Waiteer tomapany: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagie, Rogers & Hamilton and 
ARDOHOP . .06 05.5 s00dsccsces # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son...... ...# doz. $2 50 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 





12 dwt. Medium Knives..... #doz. $3.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.59 
Cu rs— Glass— 
H i Co. 
Red Devil........ 
Smith & Hemenw 
RS ST 
Meat and Food— 
BMTTIEOR 60s cccctivigsoscgrcccsveses ++030% 
BEL 6650 cove 1 B 5 
Wach........85 7 sio $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise...... ee qa 
as essarqciele. 10 12° 82 
ere $2 83 $2.75 # 50 86 
DEST. GOB. 2c ccccccesscccesse DAWSMs 
Nos. 1 2 ‘3° 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
hein a cite ac . 4)& 10508 
Little Giant, ® doz................ a @e 4% 
08. he 310 $22 


312 
90 $48.00 $44.00 $78.00 oe8, 00 
N.E Foot Convers. 

New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. saat. 00" 
0&10@ 105 

Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; vo 2, $27.00 
om 10& 10% 
GED, 6 ntakertcend +20 V@INRU & 
No 1...,.$2.00 each’ No. 2”. "92% 50 each 
Woodrutt's, vee geeene , aaa 


: 15.00 18.00 
Sederpsten Red Mave prs a ee ai00 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ................ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7.26x 8, "80 x 0.55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutters, i Koife........ ® doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw penronee = en 
Grater........ eeee ..# doz, $4.00 
Sterling. $6.00 each... .. 2... c..cecses S8Lg% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
PG CRONE. «2310. nvnunnsseeesiatnel 40% 
Slaw Cutters, | Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr.. 
Tobacco— 


All Tron, Cheap......doz, $4.25@$4.50 
Enterprise. oe Beneeaaenaee eae 255 0% 
National, ® doz. No. 1,821; FOR RE, -40% 


- -B22@$36 


Sargent’s, # doz..No. 2........... ....60% 
Sargent’s \o I2and%l........ -00& 10% 
Washer— 

Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00..,..50&10&10" 
RNG Bens. ce sence cennbesetaveeeia 33'4% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s lmproved Post Hole A uger. 40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers, » doz.... - 86.50 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger, 
8.50 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Seen 
# doz . 87.50 
“* ‘doz, $15.00 
-¥ dz. $12.60 
.¥ doz. $10.00 
-# doz. 










Kohler 8 Universal.. 
Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules .. 
Kohler’s five 
Kohler’s Rival. .@ doz. 
Kohler’s Pioneer. -R doz. 87.50 
a ell Post Hole Diggers, ¥ we 
24.00 

















Samson, # doz. $34.00....00. 012.) lilase 
Dividers—Sce Compusses. 
rs r on— 
riROo! ste ae: V6 IM.....s0ee ® doz, $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, 7< > : .® doz, $8.00 
Phillips". stvle x-v, Tin . 2 doz, ‘gt - 
Vorter’s Plain, No.6... ¥ doz, $6 7: 
Porter's Ornamental, 0.8 doz. B10.5 
YO eee ee g9 
Porter's No. 44....... Oo ncsecedscednoce $10.75 


‘& ‘ebruary ‘18, 


© 1904 





Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No» 5, # doz, ©5.5- 
No. o. Swith Beil, $10.W0; No. 6 swith ng. 


$10 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1,® doz. 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, si8 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..e 


j 





Breast, Millers Falls 
Breast, P..5. & W ..... e527 
Goodell Automatic Drilis iR5a x6 10% 
Johnson’s automatte Dritis Nos, 2 4): 
Ticnwinene a> seeenwiths Sit a at hf & 10 
ah 


0 


Millers Fails Automatic Diills, ...35! 

Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .......... 2 

Ratchet, Parker’s..... Sndddberebes «+. .404 

Ratchet, Weston’ Bos seeseereesceeess. di blng 

Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.S. * ; i 5 
10. 00 





Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 


Twist Drilts.. 


BUe BbOd 0005 hacks db *10@ 608 100° | 
Taper and Straight Shank..... 
608 10@60¢ | 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..4 
Balse: ’sScrew Holder and Driver, » dos. 
ae neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $v. 4u< 
Buck Bros’ Gaon Driver Bits....... ‘ 4 
60¢ 
. $12.00 50% 





Fray’ s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 
Gay's Double action Ratchet. 
Goodell’s Auto5s0&10&10@508i O&10&5¢ 






Hurwood.... 40) 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. .. 00% 
Mayhew’s Monarch........ 40& 104 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 ana v RI 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 Lh& 1 
Pe a A0¢ 
New mmeeone Specialty Co.. 7 
Nos. | T aa 30. pb ALeueee << kc caus BOK 10K 10" 
Nos. SW and 5B........cccece0s cece WIN 
Nos. 20 and 40.,........... osee ee FORIN 
Smith & Homesway C - ena d dS 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co. 
ue. % Varnished Hamdless#@60& 10: % 


gota eccccccccces cee FO@70G10K10% 

aoe 
Nos, 85 to 08. SAaAREahEbanabNeYE hice 50% 
Laadactinaseonnbens tacse sas 408105 
woe 25, $5 and 45..2222... 2VUK108104 


Eave Trough, Galvanized 





Territory. L.C. L 
A. Eastern,....... desce B04 1048 
DUET s 6 conc ccessesend 80d 105% 
Central ices sscccse oon gan cep oS 10% 
ae T5A 16268 
ee ee ee 75h 1005S 


Factory shipments 
generally delivered, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbors, 
Elbows and ron 


Factory shipments... ‘ e+ 60% 

Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & ge —— al 
Emery, Turkis 

htoLe, 540150 Flour 

K ee ib, 5e 5M%ec 3e 

te Begs......... Ib 54e SMe she 


peneb ue ae 6e 

10-Ib cans. 10 in case 64s 7e 6c 

10-Ih.cans,less thani0.10e l0e  8¢ 
Nors.—Zin lots 1to 3 tonsa adiscoxntof 

10g i8 given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 

Zimmerman 8 ..... ... . ceccce.--DU&10% 

SPINE MeerenccdJesudbes Biee cles 50% 


of fe cets— 505048 108 


Metallic Key, LeatherLi nd7@ 70k 10% 
Red Cedar ......00.ccceees LOMA 10% 


Petroleum. Watciecehes 70d 100 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
Metal Sane oepnee oatecse COR1L0 
Star.. On9S0960Enee cneeccesns ee 60% 
West Lock. 50810 


John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key..... 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50* 10" 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key... .'\(" 
John Sommer’s pramend Look.......40% 
John Sommer’s I. } . Cork Lined 


John Scmmer's Reliable Cork Lined 


50k10¢ 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined ..'\($ 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. '% 
John So:nmer’s No Br nd, Cerlar.....50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection ( Jedar 10% 


McKenna, Brass: 
pareiar Proof, N. P 





reved, and? inch.. 

Seif F isesentens ~ 

Enterprise doz. $30.00... Os 

Lane’s, doz. $36.00...” ) 

Nation ee ee ace’ $36. ae ‘ 

Felloe Plates— 

ates, belloe, 
Files— Domestic— 
ist revised Nov. 1, 18¥y. 
Best Brands...... ..70@5@ ul) 4" 
Standard Brands. T5REQ@A1 % 
Second Quality..... 75h 108 10@ 5% 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 


Fixtures, Grindstone 


Net Price 

Inch.ueo. 15 17 19 $1 4 

Per doz.$2. 75 2.85 8.95 2.7 50 
PE WS OG loads wediece »-SOR10 108 
Reading Hardware Go || .""" 60% 


Sargent’s . a “bOal i 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Hancer 


# doz 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures. Ex 
PEs Seo athe DReaed sn. OR 1c 108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Ligh , 


Fodder Squcezere— 
see Compressors, 
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February 18, 1904 THE IRON AGE. 
Forks— Sargent’s C. S, New Iist............... 40% Elevator a itatnicinsindineinasens 40s [J Bardsley — o 
ie adecidisagcawinnns aber ley s Non-Chec’ rtise 
Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; eavy emme rs and Fretant Gar tecaussesinodaae Floor H Hin gee alts = vs ++ 4S 
Hay, 2 tine....., cove 5ORIOP5S | Inder 3 Ib lo 50c Interstate. ... .....0-..+. soe eH OK10S Bardsley’s Patent Checking.....15% 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine...... 50d@10a5% S heneenatas 7510@80 aaey Parlor Door... 0.0... 50& 10% Bommer Bros.;: 
Hay’ Boys’, 3 tine.... .. 60€5% | Over 5 Ib...” .- "Ib. S0c @108| Matchless..." SI ena Bomster Bp a ng Ht rigor Hinges | 
Hay & Boys’, tine ........... 6O#% | Wilkinson's Smiths’ I4ec@ tue th. | Nansen...... 70k Chicage Sirvag Bu one 
Champion Hay A a Par.or Door ay ath > : 
59R10¢ Chicage spring fin execs ose 20% | 
Hay Header, long Stine .”..6.%| Handies— og 10% Triplo End Svring Hinges....... 50% 
Header, & tine .. genie 65% | Agricultural Tool Handies—| Rex tinge Door 60% Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 2 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steet _ .60820% | Ave, Pick, &c..... Gea vo @50dk5% | Street Car Door.......-......+04. TEEREO: «00000. cccccsecccoecoccesces 50%) 8 
Manure, | tine ..... ...60b15@8\68 | Tloe, Rake; &c........ 14 seh QOOLIE Freel. NOS. BOO, G04, BOO... DORICS Garden City En . “ 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... 663g? Fork, Shovel, Spade, &e. Wild West Warehouse Door... 50¢ oeeenc’s Saloon bo Co.: S 
SPACING .... 00-0000 00000044. 7082 4E Tong Handles Riess odds L5@50&5%| Zenith for Wood Track...... 5U& 10S ag eae: oeeesos aaa 3 
Potato Digger, COUMR. i. 60ci anes % NO. osacns wat geet diehasaualt 40g | A, 1. Swett Iron Works : iaaialie Acme; Brass........0. se+e-+. ++: 25% | 
Sugar Beet. ..... ..2. ... hO108 - ee i <iuascthivenedbaddaneien American... snosawciges secusennl 
Coke 6. Cont...” fOetae TL pe ent SOW Handiaes | Byltvc...-.--ccccssocnsceas- DOGIOS Columbia, No. 14 7.....77 W ar, $9.00 | ¢ 
Heavy Mill & Street... .... 65¢) Champion... 22000272222. ab@i5e lox Sere rnarnsanconneserverryed a Cotumbia, No. 18....... ¥8F.,925.00 | & 
iowa Dig-Ezy Potato........... ate (shies snbadscueocescoccnars “eusaes Tavlor & Bioagis Fy Co.'s Kidder'e” cee 
Victor: eect “38% | Mechanics’ Tool caneiide>- Roller Bearing......... 50&15&10&5% | | Gem. new list............... ....908 | 9 
Victor, Header......-...... woes sense eal Auger, assorted......g7r0. $2.50@$2.75 | Wileox Mfg. Co.: @| Clover Leaf............. # gr. $12.50) 8 
Champion, Hay....................., Brad Awl...:... eeeeeG1O. $1.65@$1.85 Bike Roller Bearing .. eenies > Oxford, NOW LIS. ......eccceceeee+ 3% is 
Champion, MaMUre. .....:0..042. 60&208 | Chisel Handles: Gecielel beatae” see |e | tenement: Om: a5 |X 
Columbia, HAY.........0s0eseeceees ‘ Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. Dart Bail Boartme. ee S| ee panes’ coos SES 
Columbia, Manure ...... .......+6 70% $2.L0@$?2.65| | = Wood Track =e. 60& 10% | = Sh — 88 FIVG6. -- 50 +10 458 s 
eer Wood Ba rley” 708108 Hickory Tanged Firmer, sd. LT. Roll Beart . SOR LOR ate Seen daub Wie «| 8 
Hawkeye rley “a tine ® dos. y J gro. ass - Roller Bearing... ....¢ mts Crown Jamb Hinge.............-- 40% 
$5.00: 6 tine, $6.00. $2 15@$2.49 New Era Roller Bearing. . Wklig | S Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge .45% | 
W. &C. Potato Digger........... 60612 Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, O. K. Rolior Bearing...... 60810855 2 Royal Ball Rearing Floor Hinge.. 15% ; 
Acme Mawiirey 4 tine........0@S0dert ' seem ey, $1:25@81.95 | Richards’ Wood Track. ....002.77. Sel a | Teli Wee BoScshabie, @ ort12.50 | 
baa Eaten seme pea a etn Richards’ Steel Track.........50%10¢| 5 | Ideal, No. 4-.........+0--- ¥ gr. $9.00) 
Jackson Steel Barley: 65a 155% Hickory Socket F a Spencer Roller Bearing....... 6ud10% | 4 | New Idea No. 1........... # gr. 1.00 
Kansas He 66 ickory Socket Framing,gro.ass Tandem Nos. land2. ............. é New Idea, Double Acting.......35%J 





ed 
W. &C. Favorite Wood aariey 4 “tine, 
® doz., $5.10; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey..........++.+++ # doz. 313,00 


Frames— Saw— 
White, Straight Bar.per doz. 75@80ec 
Red, Straivht Bar,per doz $1.00@$1.26 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers ice Cream— 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly, 


Fry Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. 





Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
am FUSE ..cccee-.cvcevee$ts 60) 
Cotton Fuse.. ee ceesse 0 0teIO 
Single Taped Fuse... ....223.95 5 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.90 
Tr'ple Taped Fuse......... .5.003 ™ 


Gates, Molassesand Oil=— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... 30@5@S0k 10B5% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c. eoccce 


Sock Wks @5rd 108 10h 5B 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, etc .50&10@50&10& 10% 


Scholl's Patent........ 50k LL@5VE 10& 10% 
Door Hangers Dicnknawennepense H@W& 108 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge..... corevee ee BUG 1OS 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
Gauge..... és nacionn cob - SOGSORIOR IOS 
Wire, rown & Sharpe's bt cvninoueassees a 
Were Be sadebibanadutn’. snevootiseen 
Wee Dig te Oe We .nc. eve veces soe 10% 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.50 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
f> $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assorted 
aro. $4.25@4.50 


Class, AmericanWindow 
See Trade Report, 


ola $39. =. kev yO sqntk 108108 


CGlue—Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. ..25@50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % or 


eee eee eee ee) Terre, 


gal, 
Inte srnational Glue Co. (Martins 


Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade,. wreee oT. $4.50@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . Senile ea. S¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs. -R doz. 1 


1.20 Dm $2.00 
Crips, re 
Pe ntook Nipple G 


Pe ee Soapstone. sios 
parindstones— 
cycle Er 


A re $6.50 
Biel i each ...... $2.50@3.00 
ike 
ao Family Grindstones, 
wy inch, per doz..... .00 


e@ Mowee Knife and ws 
00 


y “orinden, each. ..obe beeen $4. 
elox ng, 
lron Frames..... * jaounted, Angie 
Cor A ME Boe and Ties— 
Jute iopac orcs oss giglaae 





Sisal Rope,..... halls daca d bas ++ BOG 
Cov verte dendiery Works: - 
+d eb and Leather Halters......... -70% 
Jute and Manila ope Halters. diets 8 
. te stantla and ¢ d Cotton ico. 308 
ute, an 
pene Rope Ties 70% 


Sisal 


~ andied. d Hammers— 


Bs \lor's Maohintate? --40&10@40& 10, 

Heller’s Farriers..... 40&1 Oa406 108 103 

MegnetioTack, Nos. 1, 2, 8,91 -25, $1.50, 
408108 


Pei, Sgr # Wiieois::: "7 


Plumb, A. E.Nall. 
La aeeaneqmanene 


TORO reat eneeeeeee 


50&7425@508 

Machinists’ Hammers 0850" 

'veting and Tinners’....... bonidesa 
10&2'4@408 1082146 


$1.60@$1. 7 
File, assorted. epee FO. $1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c.. 50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz '30@35e 


Not Varnished.. .. - 65@75e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.30c; Jack Boited...... 75¢ 
Fore, doz. ....45ce; Fore, Bolted. bas 
9 
Chapin- eens | Co.: 
Carving rool. . 









«-- 40@419&104 

GONE .nsatne “a 

File and Awl.. 

Saw and Plane 

Screw Driver 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 

Handles.. 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File ‘Handle, 

# gro.. 7 -90.35@$1.50 


Hangers— 

Note.—Sarn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track. 
ana Parlor tcor Hangers per double set 
with track. &c. 

Barn Door, New Pattern, 
Grovve, Regular: 

TRERacccccee, 4 5 6 8 

Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.60 1.95 #50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 

Check Back, Regular: 


Rownd 


Inch, ... 22.000. Ss § £ 6 

Single Doz..... ool 30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith Mfg. Co, 

Reliable No, 1...........- per.d»z. $1?,00 

Relfable No. 2............ per.doz. $15.00 





Baggage Car Door................ 50% 

ere 

Men naccccens cacecesedssoses 50% 
Cronk & Carrier ate. co. 

EAD IN env edéacaccecse cocee ts AOS 

Roller aeane Pie caceccasande 60&10% 
Lane Bros. ( 

Parlor, Ball Bearing belied cane $4.15 

Parlor, Standard............... $3.35 







Parlor, New Model. 
Parlor New C hampion.. wR. 
Barn Door, Stanaard.5v&16& 10& 5k 
Hineed ... $6.40 
Covered.. 


Special. ...... 50&10K& 1025% 
Lawrence Bros. 
BAVAMCS, ...ccccsccercccccccccecss . 
CROVOERAG. ....cccccccesccesceee 60&10% 
WOT. . coe ccesscce Wee eeeessseceseee 6 
GIANG. ... 000. ceecerccececees ; Wk106 
BT NOE. wgdctebesovepstctecnnads 60% 
PROTERED. 2c con cccvteccccesesces 60&10% 


SE Ts cnnnn es ¢anee ssapeges 60% 





Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; = 
No. 46, 39.110. > 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 3 
No. 1. Special. $L5..........- eS 
No. 2: “Standard, $15.. 6 3 
tinged Hangers, 316. HK = 
aor Stayon Hangers............ 60% 5 © 
Smith Mtg. Co.: x 
Lundy Partor ss ca dtcaeas 3S&10¢ | = 
Monarch Barn Door........... He 105 3 
Never Jump Hinge........... 5U& 10% 
PROTICEB ss 6 < occa d evowensosccee. 60& 10% 2 
POPTOCHOR. «2... ccccccccccee cece FUR5E | S 
PGs bdcusseevopebrecsed oe TOKSE a 
Wagner's Adjustable.... ....70&10% 
Warehouse Anti-Friction..... -60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Pioneer Wood Track No.8 ..... $2.’ 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5. 2 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7. 

Imp’d Steel Track No. 7 


nee 
RIKR 









Ball B'r'g steel Track No. 9.. 50 
Bal! R’r rg | Stvel Track No.10 ; 5) 
Roller B’r’g Steel Track No. 11. 1.82.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball B’r’ g,: teel Track No. i3.. -82.75 
Roller B’r’g steel Track No.14. $2 65 
Ball a Rte roliey Track No.15_ ..40% 
a] Ors TF rolley Track No.19. ..40&5% 
ng Tandem Trolley 
Benrack Ne Diced iced den suse 40g 
Silent Adjustable Track No. i8.. 
Trolley 6. D. NO. 17.......00++++ $1.60 
Trolley F. D. No. 120 - «$2.70 
y F. D. No. 121.. . $2.35 
peguey, De Ei. DUE anbite eis . .88.00 


Bearing D. D. F% » 25. 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. D. 
Anti Friction B. D 


Ives’ jap Wood Track No. 2.. 15 
bay &. and rene Co.. 
ye Pa ss = Bearing ...... x 


rr aa eaoge le seeeeccescccecsss 





ai 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
es | 
Auto Ad ewe Track No. 22.. a | 
| 


Og 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... - 40% 
Velvet. 50S 
Wilcox Auditorium Baii es 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 
WilcoxElyv.Door, no 1 t2and 12244. oe 
Wilcox Elv. Door, N No, 182.. 





Weeee Fire Trolley. Roller | 
wie e Roy Noiseless Ball 
ee e 

Wilcox New = Contery- 

Wilcox O. K. steel Trac 

Wilcox O. K. Trolley... .....c.c00« 50% 


Wileox Trolley Bali Bearing. ...40% 

Wilcox Wideman Narrow 
Ball Bearing.... 

For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers, Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz 


net 4.590 
Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz...... XS 
Hatchets— 
Regular Hat. ...ccccccrecececes L0@50% 


Heaters, Ca rriage— 
Clark, No 3, $2.25; No. 2p, $2..5: No 8x, 
O<.55s ©. 1, 9°SO CBO. cecccccsce cece 1% 
Clark Coal, $0.77 @ dOZ.........cccseees 10% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Vietor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara ; Clarks 0. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
1 


DW i i cisgudecese 3 5 
Doz. pair...... $0.85 1.75 3.50 
Mortise Shutter : 

(L. & P., 0. S., Dixie, &c.) 
Tins, 2 me. & Oy 
Doz. $0.70 65 .60 .55 

Mortise aie Sh utter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 


N@iccécccecse F 1% 2 
Doz. pair... ..30.75 70 65 


orth’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
a $9.00; No. 3, for — 


2, for Wood, 





Sargonts,Nos.1.5.5,11 04... 


t’s, Nos. 1, % 5,11 &)8 
70&10@75% 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


# doz. sets, vapew screws, $0.30; 
with screws, 31.1 
Wrismeevite H’ ome Co.: Pr 
S.,Lull & Porter....c0....-ss008 &5% 
Round, Lall & Porter... ..0.cccsecerees — 


Queen Cizy Reversible. 
Granger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. i& 
seccccest ; “a, Sone 
She ard’s Notseless, os. 60, 
. W& 1 


4 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, ss 


aT ee 5¢ 
1968, Oid’ Patin; Nos, 3° &6....°2.2 735 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5. pudenda dae 75% 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 


10% 


ei 
Shepard's “Doubie Locking, ‘Nos. “20 
& 2% .70% 


Champton ‘Gravity J ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 
Prouser, | Nos. 060, th 


Rdecececcce - 





0. 2. 
Whippie" 's Patent Automatic.......... “30 


Gate Hinges— 
en or Shepard's = “ sets: 


sande oe 3 3 
Hinges ‘with Latches. $2 mm 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only..... ecese$l.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only....e0... «70 .70° .85 
New England: 

With Latch......... doz ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing: 

With Latch...... +0sI02, ...-@$1L.75 

Without Latch.....@02. ....@$1.35 
Western: 

With Latch.....0.+++000--€0%. $1.75 

Without Latch,....... «edo. $1.15 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark’ Wo doz. oom, 


3 
Hinges with Létenee -$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges oaly...........-++ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches onlv............. 70 .70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast = xr. sPOOM. 50 
Non-Holdback, C 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list we 


15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges..... ne | = 


Heavy Strap Hinges 80h 208 10% 


™ 
Light T Hinges....... 15h 10858 8 
Heavy T Hinges... .. T5R5S e1S 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80€@2¢% | © 
Hinge Bases havea eevee. 0+ et 4 
Cor. Heavy Strap... B0ck20db 10% S 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.... ae: 


sx 


age 


Serew Hook ! 1), to 20 in lb. 
and Strap. } 22 to 36 in...) Ib. 
Serew Hook and Eye: 


! 6 to 12in.......10.§ 





© I a Ce Se 
NY 


% to Linch c 
es cadacdsc. c 
NR ie eek a c 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,. Stall Hitchers, ...... 85% 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 I8inck. 
Galv. Open. — 50 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. . .32.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 


Gulv. Fun‘el.83.00 3 25 3.50 3.75 % doz. 
Jap. Funnel .$2.£0 2, 75 8.00 3.25 P doz. 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


RN sk icveddexccyciade each $1.45 
PEE WOMEN dcdecesececcvcsss each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern,........ 
608 1H Q@6ok ioc 108 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899... .cc...0.-0- 
60k 10k 10@: 70% 
D. & H. Scovil. 3% 


Handied— = 
Augq. 1, 1899, List: 


Field and Garden........... 708 10% 
Smith’s Patent .. occcce 50S 
Meadow & Rhode Isiand. Wiedeaane 75% 
Black Diamond _.,,,....... 708 10% 

Mortar and Street..... “sce tod 106 
ee wee 75412448 
CNG cca cie <<< cccgcicce: 


Cotton ¢ hop per aaa oeeee TORTS 
W.eding Hoes . phoense Gaye 15% 
Steel Weeders ......... 0 15% 
Malleable Weeders . . oe 15% 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... ThE 
“>i Sopa Crescent Cultivator "Hoo 
osuseu 75&10% 





Ft Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight... 
Junior Size.. 

Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, 'B doz..$4 6v 

%t: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75220% 


Kretsinger’s Cut Fasy......... oe FOKLOS 
WEETOR. DIOR, .ccceccccccceccce ee er oocene sacle 
W. & C. Ivanhoe... eoccrccccces tiles 

B. B. 6 tu , Cultivator Mga s capac $3.15 
Pani 20 eaavetedeuemmebeeenaccecd 3.35 


* 
Acme Weeding. .? doz., net, $4.35 
W. &C. ions Shuffie Hoe, & doz. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoilders— Bit— 


Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 458104 
Door— 


Empire........ 
Bardsley’s 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson file Holders and File Han- 
Cle Satu Seas 


Hooks— 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Cast lron— 





Bird Cage, pene. occoccccDORI0S 
Bird Cage, Sargent NRT Sicccnealtl 6us 
Ceiling, Sargent’s BRR voces cncoee a 


Clothes Line, pane tie. List. . eS 
Clothes Line, &20R105 
Coat and Hat, Sargents i tise. Joes 10g 


Clothes Line, Stoweli’s os. s<iaeeee 
Coatand Hat. neoae..-- eutnccatnaetar 50% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ......... tase 
Coat and Hat, Wri — eesecdeasen 

Harness, Readi ing List......... wee 10¢ 
pa amy ET Tits nti ce nwudinviiendoouaed 60 
School House, stowell’s........ Steceees we 

Wire— 

| Pe ere 


Wire C. @ H. Hooks. ..... ..70& 


10@?: 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: seus 


Single Cases......... .. iendidireiedgiaae 704 

10 Case Geeene' en damialiiein dia 70&10% 
Columpian Hdw Co. Gem.......... R108 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: King...... W&1 
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‘Wire Goods Co: 


DEA. cacscencetsracs sceoeeee eee os OORIOS 
Go n00640se0s 


Latches_ 
humb~— a 
Roggin's Latches,witnscrew.dz35@l0c 


Leaders, Cane 
..doz. 55¢; large, 60c 


severe etuew 


Fee Cee eeeeeeeneees 





Small 
Covert Mfg.Co 


sn eteeepee 


Wrought Ifron— 


Box. 6 in,, per doz. $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; | Lifters, Transom— 

oe $2.50. amas a RB Bic cecccces enecqnqeee pest occbpaneeenaee 
spaeced eesere z. $1.06@ Lines— 

Wrought tiapies, st Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 0 
Miscellaneous— 100 feet...cccresse$2.20 2.00 1.66, 


76 Jeet. sivos av epeel nee 1.70 1,30 
son Co! e Wi 

Solid Braid Chaik, No. 0 to a a a 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0 

No. 1, , $6.50; No, 2, $7.00: Nod ernd | 

BE. nee cee cer ence eesernserteeses 

Anniston Roperproct Giothes, 50 it, ¥ 

Serie : $26.00; Gilt Fage. om Sree A ~ ase. 

Asie Oe ae ame ibe, O ‘Ort 
ole eerie albermarle, ibs cl pe, 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
' $6.00: prom me 
Grass.......Nos. 1 


poOteoreeens coed $1.50 17 2.00 
Common, ,. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure eoee cose sONPISS 
Wh ErAe.«o-= -serenseeee old, — 


Hooks ana 
see oes CORIDEL 


Malleable fron «eo 0ee 0R6GE70 4 an; Ke 
Covert Saddl Works’ Self Locki 13.50; Chica 
ponte Bon Saco oe <2 -6 11.00; Columbia. sa ‘ 
t. Madison Cu sy rn Hooks, nas abinet— 
dos, $5.28 net | CHOCE Pocks....<. 34@SS44 7H 


Bench Hooks—See ey Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
Horse Nails—Sce Nails, Horse made 


We rices are Ve’ 
[Net pi am ry 






Horeeshoos~ ling Fiardware Bein cacoeve Seoassne 50% 
aL ab epenacegoe eee “sonien 

Garden Hone Meineh Stowell’s Stee! Door Latches.......... 

Competition, ......++. 44@ 5c Elevator— 

$-ply Standard ...... Nt. 6 7 -C | SOW. ......0c0.c000000 pacevdeduoue ieee 

4-ply Standard,......ft. T4@ 8 ce Padlocks— 

8-ply extra....... i 844@ 9 c] Wrought Iron.......75&10&5@S80k5% 

heply extra ........ eeeft 10 @10}4° R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Stool and Brass... 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 75@ 75&10% 

Low Grade ...,..000205, -6 @7 c pints patentee &Cc.— 

Fair quality..........-ft. 8 @9 ce + adhd. ames 
| CIUBCEDL. .cccees soeceeecceeretess eee 

rons— Sad— In i -. sited Wiese 62145 
From 4, t0 10...... seseee.tb. 94@3 c ee ee a eerie 
B. B. Sad rons.......0..1b, S4@ See | Roading eens sscccscccsss amet DUE 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. L44@5e 
Chinese Sad..............- Ib! h@4sae Ni seinen Seen 


Mrs. Potts’, per set: 
Nos,..... 50 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TindTops 7 71 8h 81 
New England Pressing.lb.. 33%4@k4c 


Com., Upright, Without Augers, . $2.00 
Com., ngular, Without Augers. $2.26 
Without Augers. 
R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. _ Angular. 
Improved No. 3. $4.2 No. t $5.00 


Petia i ne Enbroved Be: : 3.76 No.2 3.38 
wnkin rons wc ccveeeO0Z. 50@60c mprove oO. 7 

’ Ideri 50@6 Jennie s’...No.4, 3.15 No.1, . ” 
Soldering— Millers’ Fails...... ..... 


ae ig Koppere 2% and 8. .19@20c 
niche oes ee ov onnek 21@22c 
Snake. Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
Auto Screw.. 


Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2. 7 3 
rking— 


Co 
Reisinger Invincible Hata Power.. 
# doz. $48. 00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....,.each, $5.50 








Stee! «453 
Covert's Saddlery Works’ H 
oistin 
deters LE TCTTASRM | Mgorets amtt-Frletion Differential Put. | 
ene atk ohana: Gea cpens tate 
eee. Wie | More's Hand Hoist, wiih Lock Wraice: 205 
we Cutting— 
Ketties- pibaniisiticedaabacakieite’ 15&10% 
rass, Spun, PODON. «050000 25% Wa ky 
Baames and Cast Iron—See ‘are, | Boss Woams Machine Per doz 
w. Boss No. 1; Boss Ro.ary.......... 
= Boss No. 7 Dietz Rotar 00 
Knives Champion Rota: : Banner No. 1. $54.00 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.—| Standard Champion No. 1. “00 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher. &.............. at eo oy 
Smith & Hemenway Co ..-.-/dddig | Gintl Square ye ace a - 
ilkinson Shear & Cutlery Go,.""*.....50% Uneeda American, Ko.nd... .....$29.00 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. allets— 
Corn— Seen eee eeee Seeeeee 
thington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, | Lignumvuttee........-...... 4545@5 
Win efit. ¥ Serrated, $2.20: Ser- Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
+ rated, $2 zeatee ‘No. 1 . $1.50; OZ. ..0e0. eeeeracecsccccces es SOQ@5EC 
> Yankee No. 2, $1. Door— 
: Dr nate. = Gado wccccoree 20 
Standard ca. obec = TOE @ 70 108 


Mastpck and ST Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk 

Milis— Coffee, etc.— 
Rational fee Oe idk 

, lis 

Parker’s Columbia& V 
pee et and —" a 

un, No, 1080, 1 ® mill.. 
Swi 


. Lane CO xe. ccccccccceces 


AERO HSER EE EEE eee eee eee ee eeee 


Bra‘le; 

©. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. ‘Giaion 

Jennings & Griffin.Nos.51,52. 608108105 

— 70&10 oeeies 

L. &L. J. White... 18 
Hay and Straw— 









Mowers, Lawn— 





Mincin "> 
Buffalo. eae gro. $13.09 pies prices ave generally quoted, 
annie ‘itisceiiane gu ge Be Cheap so. 0+. + a eines. $1 aie 
se doz eee terete eer , ~ eee “ 
o asic tte ceengs 10 12 1h 16-inch 
jKnobe— reeves ¥ dos. 98.0068.95} rich Grade 4.25 460 h?5 6.00 
ee ee 
aginch, Birch, or Maj Great American....... . ....00.+.+0 sO 
goo ese tip, GTO ..+0000--H1.10Q1.15 | Great Americas Ball Bearing,new list Me 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 40¢ ibe ker City...... edetoteanssonheods 6000 
Door, SS .doz. 65@70c anayivania... 000 90ceesce cece ce oboe: 
Door, Por. Jap'd.. “doz, 70@75¢ Penn) lvania, ty Ball Hearing. 
Door. Por. Nickel. os. PAY 15 Penneyivanta Ho tan erenttesegnsachsncn 
*s Wood Door, Shutter, &c. ..15% lvania Pony.........+++.. es 
| 2cing, Les sdowe ooese.et 60&10&10% pan delphia: | 
-_ pie eas deces ve 
i ging e Eeeter style ail 1 Wn Beeci eeepc reccccce eon ones 
Ladders, Step, Eto. Drenel and Gold Go Gols iow list .4085% 
Lane’ SLOTC, ...eeseseces sores seveceenee tS 
Myers Noiseless Store Ladders... ;; N atis— 


308 
Meltin 
ET ioe ancesc 


1. ERM 
weanecoomnpemacecnooracell 


Reading. 5&10¢ 


Tubular 
e Lant eens N0.0.d02.$4.35 76 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report, 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20,1899.. . 85&10010@99% 
Hungarian, "Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


Fee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Horse— 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..d0z. $4.75 9 10 
Hinge Tubular. No, 0..doz, $4.75 OM as “4 —— 4 # 21 i o000e40@5S 
UAE Style. eanelea ers Ausable..28 26 25 24 23. .60&10¢ 
Bull’s Eye Police— Ghempitinss 36 38 24 28 "Soe 
No. 1. 234 tneh.... 2. +0c000.88.50O2,75 | Clinton....19 17-16 15 14 30&10&5¢ 
No. &, Sinch. .....000-00004 082. 75@3.00 oo ry 3 = st 3} sevens Fe. 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— New “19 18 17 16 16 ....10&10¢ 
Stowell’s Atlas, Mallable Iron,,,......50% | American, Nos. 5 to 10, ® D.......9@9 





Stowe'l's Badger, Cast Iron ...... + 80% 


AGE. 
oo 


Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 3% in 
Brass Head, 1.5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por, Head... ., 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
ts— 
Punched : OF list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8S, Standard. 
8 seer Pomaanets ¢e osv.0> conn semnene 
ren, lain o* ercebane Wel 
Square, CT dB. ee 
exagon, R.. oned sea © ee 
Hot y ~ coodg * eee 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar, Gauge wea 
Blank ,. 













Best's or emi 644c 

TIBOPs 20. cccscecccesccccseccesoetth URE 

U.S, NGUY. ccccccescecccocccccdDs 544c 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,,........234¢ 

vane lac lb, off f.0 b. ‘New 
ork, 


ro Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


poll tant Copper 


ceeece oveeee SUBIO“ 
Tin or Steel . oretes 708: 10@75% 
Zinc seer ereree sees esctiedcese sill 10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper........45@10@50% 
ate OF Steel. .eceecserees T6@I5E1046 
sce eeehnes. 490) 660d 600. eh od) 6 
Matec | Hammers’ Im roved. No. 1 ” 
$3.60 .40 ¥ doz. abs 
Melicatin’ Reel” Old Pattern, 
cninteiintnaanticen vena 50&10% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.- 
Spring Bottom Cans........... 70@ 70& 10% 
Railroad Oilers ete,... + GO@60K 10% 
OGponers— Can— 
FV ORG 0 cceccest00ccccessccs eSB, S66 
Tron Handle....... wistede doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz. 35@40c 


Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.09 
Marvel...... panhd +kbecenetaed per doz. $1. 4 
ST cidacnconsdcccadvtcescesseunnscdl 

Stowell’s Sprague ....... per dos. 35@45 3 
TED TOM ccanccccseesncanétule per doz, $0.75 
Truimph Shear .............. ® gro $9.00 

E = 

Nickel Plate........ _. -per doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate........ onseunnt per doz., $4.00 


Packing =a 


Asbestos I mahing, Wick and Rope, 
44% @liéc lb. 

sheet. c.1,, Rubber - 
ee SORSOS coer ceccrcceccce 8@10c 
Sheet, C.O.S.. beaks 2 
Greet, C. B.B....000s0..c0000. 10@ the 


Sheet. Red sith cath, hak & sonia diel 50c 
Jenkins’ Stan ee oabaos 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 7@ 10c lb, 
Cotton Paching...... eves e-L6@25c lb, 
Italian Packing.......... I@itve lb, 
1 secccccescet4@sbec lb, 
Russia Packing....00+ ++++.8@Ile lb, 


A} ae Creamery 


Oyo 2, gu. 50 . OZ, v.20: 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 

Quart;-..c0. 0 12 ih 
uae. ae - 10 1.75 2.00 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 8.2 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.69 2:30 
Hus ot ecccccce-« 2.85 2.50 99.76 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List,.....c0d l0@ooklodsg 
Common Lipped am 

Ni 8 


0. oe a oe 
Per doz. $0.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.50 
nee ee 2 2E 9G, Beat aE 
era 
10 $5.25; 20, $5.75 5°. 90.25" me 
Savor Sidon # doz., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 400, 


simplex. ¥ go 
No. 140 150 160 
$50.00 $5.10 42.00 81.00 89.00 46,00 


Paper—Bulldin Paper— 
sbestos s “s lb. 


Building eicienatiteies ® 
Mill Board, sheet, Lox ho inches 3 
) Board, roll, thicker than 1 16 
Mill. Board, roll, 1- “16 in. thick an 
are Soepeeccrescegcenesen 
rot 
Rosin Sized Sheathing : 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll $0 
Medium wt. 8) lbs, to 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, to roll. niga 
ater Proof Sheu 
ZS + 1 ply, Gre; 2 ply, 85c ; 
u, $1.10 ; 4 ply, $1.26. 
Deafening Feit, 3 6 and 1% aq. ft. 
to lb., ton . Ocscoseces 
— Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 5 
» nagnedeebenetneens Mabsse cae eh 
Nore -— These goods are 
delivered Ad 
1 ply ( Lao ree. Wtone BE £00488. 
ply (ro 8q. on..$! 
cores te Py #8 eeee carers 60c 


spree 108 89. ft.e.ccvececces? 
ter's Felt (roll 600 500 aq. ft ) )- spose ie 


NotTs.—Abore prices o 
livery, and are for ae "arene. 
where prices are controlled 
between the manufacturers. In open 
territory much lower prices are current. 
R. R, M. Stone Surfaced Koofing (roll 
Bs Weis gccceccavenponccsenstes eG. 
_ . Sand ane Em 
Flint Paper and Cloth. Gok10@ 60% 


Square Tapped +++»... $6 0) | 









i 
ss 
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Garnet Paper and Cloth....,...... 254 
Emery Paper and Cloth.. 0k 10Q ve 
Parers— Apple— 





Advance..... eeceste 60 Seodeve ef 
Sere 0 
penance Improved ait 
Mureka Tinproved.. 20.00) 
Family Bay State ¥ 00) 
Improved Bay State.... ... ® doz. $36.00 
New [ dightning awe. bon eee SOR 87.50 
Reading 72............ oe WM doz, $4.00 
Keading naga: vows stbeewes . coe 87.00 
e éncenes 78 
White Mountain. ....-.*..: m don. 0:35 

Potato— 

s eeenenahs tdeom ooee @ Ox. 87.00 
iii saneia os # dos. 86 00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. - 608 10@ 60k 108 10% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— Escutcheon— 


Se ecb one ten hs - 60M 608 104 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.......CO@60& 10<¢ 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6in.... eee... 5010 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 tm. ....0cecee..+. 65% 
BURGE . .ccrorccrcccessicers 066000 70% 

Pipe, Merchant, 

Steel Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, —nizerl. 
V4, 4, 36 inch..........69% 59% 
BEAMOR 0.2 ..cccccccces- 724 62% 
OS Saaeee 76% 66% 

7 to 12inch,...ss00....71% 61% 
Pipe, Sewer— 

Jobbers’ Prices— 

Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
RE 6% 
New York and ‘New Jersey.......3 0% 


Maryland, Delaware,East Penn. }2< 
West Penn and West Va... 


eeeeel ® 


Vir Gimtii.rcccescccces + 08 reeeecee lip 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky......... 15% 
ER <0 ne 00.50 R068 Ga HOLe added % 


Carload lots are generally delivere d. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove riers ions 


5 {u., per 100 joints ... i. 0 $85) 
6 iu... per 100 joints.... 8.0 9.00 
Tit., per luv joints.... ©.00 10.00 


Planes and Piano Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bencn, first quelity.-.iee - HORS@LOL 10% 
Bench.Secon qual..... 60@5@50Ee 10% 
Molding... Big 5@adinct lus 
Bailey’s (Stanloy R. & L. Co 


0 5&10@25&10810% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Bench, First Quality...... 4G 40& 10% 
Pench, Second Quality....... .50@5v& 10% 
Molding  Mesedeageesl 14e0uee 8814@53444 10% 
Toy and Germaa.. saetenee oo A@ ADE 10% 

Gage Self Setting . abies s : 

TBO cc vvsvcceccdiccoesosdecs seecccece 

Iron Planes— 

Balley’s (Stanl a. 8h. _,. ere 

aw -andantorepnd > 4+ 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Planes aloes R, & L. 
nada Seppane +» 20&10@ 0B 108104 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane meee. Teesae 


10% 
+» 20&10@ 20H 108105 
L & LJ. White. .......00.eeee ee 20R5@ 25% 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse......+..+..0.% doz. $8.50 


Plates~— " 
Felloe....sscocccssssssccecs 334@ Le 
Seif Sealing Bis Paias WEE Go. 

dos. $2.00....... 00 ob cece ppereessdnct eco 00S 

Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers..... eseceess eA @I5e 105 
Gas Burner, per doz.,65 in., $1.25@ 

$1.30: 6 in., 31.45@$1.60 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 = Iein. 

$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
acme evccece coces..- | FO@50VR5+6 
Bernard's: 

Cutting \ippers............ be cccccee ta Ke 

Paralle Pliers. one ese 00+ eecece SONS 

ie OLB. cece cocersscccesss: ous 

" hen City Fence Piers. sagas 080 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cv. 

American Butto.,........++.. 45810 

ronk’s.. 


oo 


wed Hutton.......cccce00 7081 
Stub’s Pattern.... ....--...+ eGenee- 
Combination and. OCHS. . 6000... 


—~ To = Nippers, Pin. * 
P38 & wen Tinnon Cutting Nipper rs 


Sting Piers Side, End and Diagonal Cui Cut . 
vane hein Sapp srgevegeppasbssvee> 








Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nibpers. all kinds. ee 
ees and Levels— 

n Ste 

Plumbs and Levels........90@90& 10 

Seapta’s Tam Im egw Pee eee 

Level Gla vccre ace i0 
Disston's Piombs and Levels......... 
Disston'’s Pocket Levels...........-: WM 
& E, Jennings & Co.'s [ron., BA 11% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, ‘Adjusta! 


Stanley R. & L. Co ...:0&10@308108 | 0% 


“ 


£5855 


Pes 


Ha 
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aw 
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‘s Du Te s0n10nle 
ants Basen ah cag — . «9848 
Saale, Ege 
Buffalo Steam ‘oachers, ® dos., 

. 00 2, .00; 4 
$00; No. Ps Be Be NO By 
Points, Claziers’— 

Bulk and 1 Wb, papers.... ...,.1b. 6 


UdD. DADOTS.ccncccerccosccecce slob 
{,-ID, DOPET8..s.eceesses .. ++ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye.......¥# doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........# doz, $4.00 
Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists.......25Q@25&5% 


TOWOP Br ccecececccccccce coe cocccsseseee Doe 
Polish—Metal— 

toll uid, No. 1 t.), # doz. 
P.00; N 'N od (lat. weird ones 40 





% 
pratolige Paste. . 408102 
eorge William Hoffman 
U “te a Cpe passe, '3 7 boxes, # 
¥ gr. ® boxes, # 
tae oi. 31d. D a oes. $2. _ 
‘ogre $12.00 .8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 


+ oa Priced» Metal Polish, # dos. 
$1. parkegper Fr. © 
Wynn's Wh Silk, ¥4 pt cans, 


Stove 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5D 7: Si, 
Black Eagle. Paste, a ae aon, 75¢ 








Black Jack P: sane # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid h, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black mS 5 oan. .50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. ++. 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago Ds 
Fireside. coves socees ¥ gr. $2.5 
Gem, # gr. $4.50.... e . 10 
JAPANESE. ...-seeseeees 50 
Jet BRAG. cccccnccccsssceccccces # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans. eee 
# doz. $1.50 
Va nn’s: 
lack Silk, eS LL... ce ceeeees ACh 70 
Black Silk, OX... ecee0e MZ. $1.0 
Black Silk’ a. bDOX....+....8 d0z.80.75 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq..........8 doz.g1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 


+ SQUGrC...cceseeceesseeGrO. $9.00 
1qt. Round .....00 ieenennn gro.$10.00 
1% qt.. SYUGre........000008 970. 11.00 


2qt., SQUAT... .cecee-++ cess GTO. 13.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
i Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 


, 46¢; 64 Tt., 48¢. 
steel Hitching Posts, each............$1.90 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 
EnGmeleG «006 scacoceseeccece coceschOh 
TINNED. coccccccccececcroccrcecceres 











Powder— 
In Canisters ; 
Duck, ib. ODEN. «vee cerer ens shBe 
‘ine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........76€ 
Rifle, te OS SEE 
Rifle each.. eereeare eeececceetOe 
eearseaes = 
2) ° ‘ . 
halt (124% Bb bulk): .50 
Quarter (654 ® bulk 1.90 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk os 50 
oo > bu K). Bensceee oe 
ng’s Smoke 
Kop (25 B bulk)... tan $15.00 
f it Keg (194 OS bb » See 2.75 
Quarter yy 4.00 
ase 24 (1 ® cans tT ah 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bli)7. os 8 75 


Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun ..50&204 


Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. CO......+.000++0+-20@25% 
GenstBeP. «ances ceseunessncesesthcensscnd sees 

2 qt., $2.00; na ag “$4.00 ; 10 Gt., $6.00 eac 
Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz, $20.00..........50% 






Pruning Hooks and 
Shea Shears. 
Pullers. Nall-- 
Cyelene ar. «snp capeasen 
Duly improved Wail Puller. 


Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. ‘ik = 
Pearson No. 1, Cena Spike a 


eac cccesccccocccces sete 
Petic ‘an, ® dos. $ 9.00. + eeseceeee- :1408108 
Scranton, oo 
o. 2B (large) ... 
No, 3B (small). 
- hé Hemenway Co 
JAX. .ccccscceccese ccecccemeccecececoced 
Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. # doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 8, ease lots. ¥ dos 5.50 
Cate Scent a tis: Wa Gis 


Yanke@......0ce0e0 os cee pecerceocecens ines 


te Papa Wheel— 
Inch. sevee | 3 
Awning. .doz $0.55 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid tye 
doa, & in , $1.15 ; 5 in, $1.40 


ROM: «cam 2k6 
Hot ‘ouse.doz 70 90 1.265 





Suincall 1% 1% 2 
Src ier $0.16 .19 .€3 .30 
NO ee eee 26 
Sid --poelies we ie 5s os 
ic . ** 

Tackle ....doz $0.30" 48 -.68 1.00 
Stow IN'ss 

Ce ‘ing or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
pr ib Walter, Anti-Friction. ..60&10% 


a CORSO LAMEIS. -05 0s neseaenns soos, 608 


Sash Pulleys— 

‘iommon Frame ; Square or Round 
End, + doz., 1% and 2 in, .16@19e 
A Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
B BEGNDS IM... ccrdecis 16@19c 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 1% and 2 in............. 16@19¢ 
BOTBR, 0 0.0000000- 0008 1%in., 16¢; 2in., 10¢ 

c | Cgmmon Sense, 1% in.... ® dos., 1 84; 
Fox: All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2 in.® doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ‘i — 


SG th ti cioupcucean LaReaneetana ot 
Niag bnbeeocecene 1% in., 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy.. 134 in, ai ¢; 2in.. esse 
as pai 134 In., 16¢; 2in., 1 
Tackie Biocks—See Blocks. 

Pumps-— 
Cistern.....0-.0sseeeee...-COQOIL 10% 
Pitcher Spees..cece emunt .80@80k 10% 

WOOD... .tatdddcsapvecseinet 50@50k 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve —Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 24 24 2% 

$2.20 2.50 2,75 8.00 
Inch.. 3 84 Se 8% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
ee Os Cup Leatheve—For -™ 


26 344 
$2.75 3 35 6.00 6. 90 

Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).... 50&10¢ 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 

mT oa 1, BO bbe. cocccdbansane $16.00 

Daley Se y Pump....--<.. .® doz, $7.20 
Flint & Walling" 8 Fast Mail (low list). 55% 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpont...... 80% 
—— specialty Mfg, Uo., Measur- 


. $6.00 e 
Mec ianical Sprayer Wavouboeeea acuced $7.20 
Mver’s Pumps. low list. ...0....+000.++-50% 
Myers’ Power Pumps..... ecesseecoes sé 50% 
Myers’ Cee PUMPS. ..0-.cccccoscceseseW 


saddens oy ive, i tie 65@70e 


S , sin ngie tube, good quality... 
an ° $1. 75@? -09 
Revolving (Ltubes)...d0z. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co. sCast meet Drive,...5 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check....... 
Benard Spring Belt Punches.. 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches...... 






Morriil’s No. | (A.B.C.), @doz., $15.00 50% 
No. 2, @ doz. $22.50... 6. cece csceees 000 OS 
Hercules, each $7.50.......ccecceeeeeet 50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches.............. 40% 

Niagara Solid Punches... .. 5 ae 

Paragon spring elt Punches.. . Og 

Steel icrew, B & K. Mfg Co... .. 40% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co.35@3525% 
Tinvers’ Solid, P.. 8: & W.Co., # doz., 
$1.44, 60% 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast" lron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
% In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $3300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 190 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Tron Painted..24e@24c 
— nae sponte Brass, 1% 
eccatpoesevegsecccecesecs 1b.36c. . .30% 


Cronk’s 0. ae; PF ihadh «cso tae dese ¢ 
Lane's Banged Track, # 100 ft., i in., 


Lanes’ 0. NT. ‘Sito 


tants inch, $3.70 : 134 inch, $4 
eo Standard, ({n. #iote ected v0 
aoe Bros., ig. eocccecss ane 
Lawrence Bros. oat Yor ebseneeaned 
McKinne: 3 Hinged Hanger fai” 





TONE, L1Pccgc0-. scccers Sdeccccee sees 
McKinney's ‘None Better 
McKinney's Stgnterd.. 
Myera’ Stayon Track.........-+.-++ 50& 10% 
Smith's Wiou ‘ht racket, Plain: ovee edhe 
Smith's S Sain pe BE Hig... 

m ever > TG. cocsies 
Smith's Plain Steel. ....sececeesseeeeeees 
Smith's Milled aan eaadtennand 4i4¢ 
Stowell’s Cast Rail ..... ........ # ft. 134¢ 
Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain............. 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, “18-16 in. 8 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. Nenis, "1g 
Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 11¢....... wes a 
ek P LB. Steel l, ite $3.00 

es 
Net Malleable Rakes: 
Prices, 1 12 1, 16-tooth 


Shank. ,...$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket.....$1.65 1.80 1,95 2.10 
Garden and Gravel, Aug. 1, 


Weldiess Steel . 
Malleable Iron, Garden.......70@10% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz , 


20 teeth... ccccecsecees + B3.25@S.50 
BRB in. - ixocaeneced $3 75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........83 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....... 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 3 teeth, ® wee ais 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn 
Lawn 
Paragon, 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # y 


eee eee eee EER EE TEE EH eee 


75% 
Heller Bros  eeanmbhenmmane W0&X5@ 10X1025% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard., wkisass 


New Nicholson........... asssastbo TA 
Files. 


Re also 
poeeee oeseosoes 
z o: .% doz. don, faun 

Fox Razors, 0. 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Pistina” # doz. 
Red Devil...... 
Silberstein: 

Carbo } 


cove scans cde 





THE IRON 





AGE. 


Grtien, Wo. 00 .ccveccccccccccccccess $12.00 
All other Razors....:...... .. 


Safety Razors— 
Safety Razors.... ...... 2. eccecees4 OS 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes 
New Gem. Extra Blades.......# doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, See ain 0 
Complete Renee, extra Blade in Leather 
Wa. cacdesks Cocnadtets +... doz. . 
I cccccaccstndsinedés erverceeeed® 


Reels— Fishing— 
a ow 8 —eeneae _— Reel Species, 


Hendryx 
a 34,4, 4% B6, M 94, M 14, Q 16, 
4008, Rubber Populo, 
Rickclea. Bose be naceueeeqdnesdess 2 
Aluminum, German Sliver, Bronze. = 
1960 We, 196 Besse cccccc cst 
3004 N° 06 N, 6RM G9.. 
4 N. 6 PN, 24'N, 26 PN... 
2004 P 


Sn ecidticcassenasenamese<cotll 
Haale aan easiest gE 








02054 N... 460 eucceersccee eccess 30M 
002904 PN.. cesses ecccece eocce 

CT Il in diekKindstasnettens 

986 PN, 2004 N. 974 PN.. 





5009 PY pi -20% 
Com fo - 103 ‘Pp. i02 ae “262 P. 
20 PN, 102 PR, $02 P 


Registers—zst July, 1908. 
NN PRs Zing iveutasitecesceunes 
White Jap. .cccoccoces 
Bronzed ..... Peers eee sree teesee 


EID ONE in cnecanetecuehes 
Electro Plated. cet adumandoes tec 


Registers, Cash— 


70010Q@75 
£10% 


e—.--— 


Sun, No. 10, Metal Cabinet........... $30.00 

Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet........... $25.00 
Revolvers— 

Single Action, ..0-.ccosecece ++ 85@I0c 


Double Act'n,except bi cal. 
Double Action, 44, caliber, . seeee Sf 05 
POUND: 6 ch cconea vecuneesevess $3.60 
INU iccncmnncactecteis ites $4.10 

Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
small trade, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 


IGin., PET ANZ .....000.000 eeF8-25QF2.50 
17 in., per doz. .... «000 0e-82.50Q@$2.75 
18 in, per COZ... ...000000+88.75@ZI.O0 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull gine, 





3 Inch. 
Steel....ese00$0.70 0.75 0,80 dos, 
Copper.....++ 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $'.?5@'.50 
Hill’s Ringers, fas Tron. doz. 50@55e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. T0™M75e 
Blair's Rings. .....per gro. $5.00@65.25 
Blair's Ringers. . per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $5.25@65.50 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets — Burrs— 


Copper. sein danee hi od 60@ 60854 
Tron or ‘Steel:: beePeanceues 75 B5SQ@7I5SL 104 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list..... eeccees 60% 
Cronk’s Stay De alan doenee 6000: weed % 
La + nama evenececes siieeonal 
BA SED 6 opncw-cunsececceese 
Stowell’ Barn Door Stay.....# doz. $1.00 
Ro 


pe— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam, and 
ae tarred or un- 


DO tetseve yes ese cus lb... @1 
—— "Hay, Hide and the 
res ale Ropes,Medium a Me 
OGT8E..e000... ee 1 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and e 
laroer: 
POD cictescsccccvecclle oo 8 e 
Sake nth condoned ee @ isae 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse: 
iD ccntscesons sense ue Mae 
Pur baeteeeness cote’ ie » + @ Me 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
BIONEG occopevegeses ood, on @ 
POPC ELE cc ctececcccle oe ove 
Cotton Rope: 
Best....,.44-in. and larger.. 18@ %6e 


ae in. and larger... 16@18c 
«02 --4-in. and larger. .12@13c 

Jute k Rope: 
Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, 1b. 6 ¢ 
Thread No. 2. 4-in.and up, lb. Sle 


Old Colony Manila Transmission me 
Te¢ 
Wire Rop 
Galvanized. :......... aoaeuge cece LOB52 
PUY <dtaaee tinhecdes cedce eged~ees AS B5S 








ina nasoeroess 
Meld cane cece ee SOLI@I5E10BS 
ees Co.: - 7 
eccevesescecoccesooss -0@60&10% 
Ivers apece ecece - BGI 10K 106 
Miscellaneous. - WHEWx 10&10g 
Combination. ...........08 ..... 55@55& 10% 
BARONETS’ 0.000020. ccc ccccccccee 10@10& ie 
Lufkin's Steel. ..... ...00-se00 Geeede 50&10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber..... ane: set ccoeeele 60 10% 


Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
Boxwood 





BVGTF ccccccee ccccce Sa ogaee aloe 


Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 


o| Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sels, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins : 

CUO odbc vcshicceeecses “dest cent 50% 
scaetudéede ecccececeee- 508 10@60% 

SR vctnendstecssiciere Svcs 36456 

Mulay. Mill and Drag . qdeateddddeudiins 508 

SID onc cccuctavecbevcadesdvas 40% 

POGUE ce. ecncensmecen cou sescoend 40% 

Hand,  .ompass, &c..... eeeeceesenensed 40% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames.... -30@30&10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 


pete Kitchen Saws..... ou BOG 10&5% 
Diss 

Crenlas, Solid and Inserted Tooth. re 

Band, 8 to i4in —_ sp Coecceceeseccese 

Band, 4 to 234.. ve WA 





Crosscuts........-. 
Narrow Crosscuts.. 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. . ose 
Framed Fe deed tier anverecccecs «axe 
Woodsaw Blades................0....35% 
Woodsaw Rods. __ ,,,..... 25% 
Hand Saws, Hos. 12, 99, 9, 16, a100, 

Ds, 120, 76, 77, 

Hand Saws "Nos. 7107; 17a, 8, 1. 

0, 00, Combination.....’... ; 








Com 4,.Key uole,&c oa 
Butcher Saws and Biades............ 35% 
C. E. Jennings & ~~ 8.3 
Back Saws.. ane +0 25&10% 
Butcher Saws.......-.-++ «++ -30&10% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws.35&5& 10% 
Framed Wood Saws.....«....... 30&10% 
I vs ceccnctasesnees 20&2'4&108 
Wood Saw Blades. ...........+0+- &10% 
Millers Fall: 
Butcher SawS. .....ccwccccoccesse OR. 
Star Saw BladeS.......ccccccccccee HS106 


Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws... ...30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws. . .504 
Crescent Ground Gross “Sut Saws..35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts............. 10% 
Gang Mili, Mulay ad oe Saws. 80% 
Band Saws... .. 


Back Saws.......+. eredctense He EFI 
Butcher Saws. in ehuaul S5@35& The % 
I  atestvesennvvnensai B@WE& 76% 
Hand Saws, Bay State — in aon 45% 


Compass, Keyhole, &c ......2@%U&744% 

Wood Saws.... "- S5@35&7! 4% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co.'s 

Cross Cut Saws..............eceece.+-- 50% 


Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A. 25% 
Disston: 
Concave Blade&. .........0sece- eecccece 25% 
PRDGa drcdecdue ceadeieeddedsens 40% 
Haek Saw Frames.................. 30% 


Fitchburg File Works, Tne Best...... 25% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
B5&5&10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, con taeaiog 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades... yr 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames . ‘S5RF& 10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades.. ++ 358581 0% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... oo 


Sterling Hack Saw Blades.......0..... 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames......30& ‘oss 


Scroll— 


Barnes’ No. 7, $15......... ccccceccccces SOS 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Biades. dare wat” 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Seroll 
withont boring attachment, gi5- 
with boring attachment, $20.......20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00. ..........15410% 
Rogers,complete, $4.00. ....+s0..+.15&10% 


Scalers, Fish— 


Bishop’s Lightning. ...........® doz. $9.00 
Covert's Sadidiony forks : 4 


Scales— 

Ponty. 3 Turnbull's, ....+..50Q@50@10% 
‘oun 
Hatch, i, Platform. tohlbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0z to 8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 


Union Platform, le 
Chatillon’s: I Striped$1.86 = 


“eeeereeres! 


eae ee 
UOT D i oh0déen cen cce eveccccccccocc ese MOS 
Seocers’ Trip Scaies. Sieabeauke eedéaced 5U% 
The “ Little Detective,” 2 Ibs.. 

Union or Family No. ete ae 


Portable Platform (reduced list).. 


Wagon or Stock (reduced list). “ssaasee 
Pelouze Scales—Household, Younter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing.......50¢ 
“The Standard” Portables......-.... 50% 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon..... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle........ yey ens 
ohn es aie Zz. $2.66 
00; Hea 4 50 
Adjustable Box tne (S. R. et a ) 
@6enecccasescesecece @A30&1 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box....... Socosoarioe 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 


Flyer Pattcrn Screens. -AOREGSSES 
Maine Screen Frames ............ 
Perfection Screens....... 


er Screen Frames. ig Sadana ts 


Fairvic Scree: 

airview — 

aemmer Sevoens peceees = cnet 
ondike Screens... ... .0&5@00. 
See also Doors. — 


a 
ee 
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Screws—Bench and Hand- 


ie Iron. oo7 z in. i ry 2.75 3 - 
1 3 00 z 50@3. 
’ Wood, Beech.. wo 30@20k5 
Hand. wood. tee me ane 
b , Hand,........ m 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand... . .30@30&10% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1,’ 
__ EEE as Pee 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, lis 
Oct. 1.°99.. 4 Kees beset 80@9085% 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81..70@10@ 15% 


Jack Screws 


Standard List.......... 76410 5% 
Millers Falls, Roller....... soe 104 
r. a eeeeeeeeeee eccee 
Ps. W. eee cesceccccoccce MOQUORIS 
BATBONE..cccccove . ccvcvecccccccccescses 70% 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50d:10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass50@50&10% 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron or Steel).......... 708: 1088% 
De. FIG, CD.. cccesssescer 65 105% 
OB. F9G, CBD. c000000002000% 65 1085% 
Rd. or Fillister Hd, Cap .......... 60% 


Wood— 

List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron.......874&10@ . .% 
Round Head, Iron. ooeee SdSL10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass ......-85410@....% 


Round Head, Brass .... 80@10@....% 
Flat Head, bronze. . ee “e 
Round Head, Bronze. ° .-5R10@.. 


RIPON, o60 cds ose oseeun 8 ein 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
Clip er Pattern, Grass. ..$4.25Q@35.00 
Full ! olished Clipper. .... $4.75 $5.50 
os sovesense 1s 2 EEEES 
Clipper, Grain.. odesue $7.75@S8.25 
Weed and Bush. ........+. $4.50@$5.00 

eeders— Ralisin— 

atooder: Poecece --eecccescceces 25@30% 

Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.2 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools 
doz. $2. 50@2.60 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Too 


pean" Se. # doz. $10.00. “508108108 
ai Tool H’dls. . jos. i = 
as 8, $12; 4, 9: 5,3 an 
o? E. Jennings Co.’ * “Model” took 
Holde .. . 8&10% 
Millers Fails ‘Adj. “Toot H’dls, ‘No, 1, 
Siz: mS Le ah No. 5, $18 .... 15&10% 
Stanley s Excelsio 
taaley 9 [2 ‘50; No. 2 94.00; No. 8 
$5.50" acento so 30.308 10% 10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on. Taree Pie» 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.......@ dos. seis......$9.00 
oo 92.2869-50 
so wssco0s er gro. a 
Round, Bik. and Poi. , assor ted. ws 
gro. $1.80@2.00 
Oct sennbige Tun, Cele gro. $ . 50@8.7 
RR ES 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # = med 
Mayhew's. 
Bnell’s Corrucated, sits perers fF 50 





Snell’s Knurled, ea per gro $7.50 
Riv 
Sptertid. . -70810@ 75% 
Atken’s: Saw— 
Genuine........ - 50k 1% 
Imitation encecwecees 50&10% 
Atkin’s.: 
Cuppartoe os ne eli apbes eeektonennedsile 408 
table........ sik woieren eoeniil 408 
pen 8 hy Call Co’s.: 
CES OGG. vsocags carscogs veconsnqetsbe 304 
Hammer, new Pat.......... o te cdecsee 
pe. easceazsaet oemnmeyegness oreeeee e208 
r mm os occeneell 
S Disston’sStar and ‘Monareh.... coccevee 
Morrill’s Nor nn aie aiiiieadinin oon 


Nos.3 and 4, Asean € Crit. 880: 63 
No. 5, Mill, $30. 00.. 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.8. 
No. 1 Old Sigle, $10.00 





RRR BID nn’, cnsnckiosiage cee 50% 
Giant re. Cross Cut ie aa doz. $8.50 
kT IRR ycteear ® doz. $5.0 


Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co..............65% 
Shaves Spoke— 
BD csonisesaniens ee-edoz. $100@1.15 


W00d......+e-e-ce00---@0Z, $1.75@2.00 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co ) 


: 0@ O&10&106 
Chapin-Stephens Co ........ .20@80&@10&10% 
doz. $9.00....... ov eve  DRING 





Goodell’s, 
Wood's Fi and F2............. 2... 000 OOS 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best ..#16.00 18.00 20,00 gro. 
— b ds Get 500 ce 17 00 gro. 
AP... 7.00 . 
Straijht Trimmers, &c.: = 
Best quality, oP. en ak 70@ 708 10% 
Nickel... .60@60@ 10% 
Fair qual. Jap....... « -» SO@S80R5S 
_— 75@75h104 
Tailors’ Shears.. LO& 10% 
Acme Cast 8 hears... 4 me 
Heinisch’s Tatlors’ Shears. amie 
Wilkinson's Hedge ...... ..... 1900 list ise 


Wiitkinson’s Branch, Lawn and mina’ 


Wilkinson's Sheep ............1900 list. 50% 
Tinners’ Snips— 


Steel Blades - + se. « POBE@QI0# 10 
Steel Laid Blades LOB11QE0% 

Forged Handles, Steel Rlades, Berlin 
9@WE 105 








THE IRON 


AGE. 





1-4 & Griffin Mfg. — 8, atk 10 

SUD cttliite tle: - convtsaceugbacnel ee) 
ED isos Sasdoends’ievecghe beet 

’ MO i ceshetstebinschpodiiee 
Triumph Pipe Shear............ # doz, 9.00 
Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears...............+ 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.... ..... 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 


and Saw, ® doz. $18.00 ............... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, os 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


Pruning Snears, all grades. aod 
Orange rhears............ soasinpbon ane 
SIONNID Ss te ctedvesocbiccsdibedtl ee 10@50% 
BECO DPMBONB, 000000 ccus cdecbvec sd ecedbs 
Da BS Wee ctabdpicsisvcetsvss odes -3314% 
Sheaves-—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ................ 


50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s lis¢, 
TK 10% 


Reading.... 
R. & E. list 








Shelis— Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges.. 60854 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 eaugSs 


Paper Shel!s, Em 

Acme, Ideal, Titles New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 

Blue Rival New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, soaee 
Rival, 10,12, 15 and 20 gauge 

Climax. Union. seeagae, New Rival 
10 and 12 gauge.. -25% 

Climax, Union, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 ga . ($7.50 list). .20% 

ned an 


Expert, Metal I Pigeon, 10, 
12, [6 and 20 gauge.......... 83% ahs 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............ We 104 


Robin Hood, High Brass........ 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade.............. Wd 5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade, 408108 10% 


Robin Nida Smokeless Powder: 
Kobin Hood, Low Brass.....:.. ..50% 
Comeis, High Brass............ 50&10&5% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 


F. o. b., eneueDy 
cde etsdebacrdsbenn per keg $3.85 
LL ee seneee-per keg 3.60 
Burden’s,ali sizes, 2 ae oe. -- 83.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag.......... 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-ib, ‘eget es 
Buck, 25-Ub, 009... .cccceesssss coccc hee 
Chilled, 25-1. Teun ccs eé ccvcce s 185 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 190%....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. 510. ot 11.00 
er oy Metallic * Pry ra Ss. ane” 
sis. Bo $13. 50 gato 
National Mfg. Co. : 
WUE: 560050 bcénnesh banat per gro, $12.00 
Surprise...... Oo ov cgervesed per gro. $1! .00 
No Name.. per gro. $11 00 


Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
# doz., $2.00 


Stes Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 

BEOOR i. ctssarn 2D 16 18 8620 
Black. full size. ..$1.20 1.25 1.380 1,35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.35 1L0 145 
Black, scant... - 86.5 1.00 1.05 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz...... ey 90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... a's 00% 1.05 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz ....... L 30@ 1. 40 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list 60 10% 
Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists ueed by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron... cesseccesees oclS@750 10% 
BIG; ..c'cess te eececccccee o MO@40L10% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
** DD”. BIGbES .... doc0n once csec coh Ok 
Noiseless Slates............. 6085 tens 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetabie— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00.. 


Snaps, Harness— 


German..... seeereeeeese.« HO@MEIO“ 
Covert eens 
Deroy... Srencceraceceteess 
High Grade. 7777": bdienten Qo sebscase 45% 


Peter tenn eeerene sent eeenee 


eee eereee 


¥ — eB Sagnecs peeeecocs Cceceee See 
al 9 TLOUIOE..ncncecee sesecee 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 


eee eeeeee 


Triump ss oe 
Oneida vomimiinity 





Sotid 8 oo eb anes OOM 
Sargent's Paseat Guarded .:*.: -66362 108 
Snaths— 
I cin cc tamendbnnsssinne 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 


Good Quality......... menass 

au - 00O@ 60k 

Taterbattonsl | Silver Go." - 
wer sega Bros. and Rogers& Hamil. 


40d 1 
nagerné bro.. : William Rogers E: o 
bok shtthdehcotbapesvosctiseed 1 





Wm. Rogers BEOM. .ociceeces. ° 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. ‘Rogers = 

Silver Plated Flat Ware.. 

No. 77 Silver Plated Ware.. 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............. 60@60k5: 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: i . 

PIPE, ccsanl cocvaseapeenidsuce 50% 


. WH. Rogers Co 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special os 


Tinned Iron— 


SOEs ibs ewe sseeeceeeper gro. L5@5Ic 
Tables, .....0.0+++.. per gro. 90e@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Chicago (Coll)... ......se.0- eoveees MOG108 
Gem (Coil)... .......008 fine 0000s spoons 2 
Reliance (Coll). ..cce..cecccccccscess “on 
SMITE 0 nannees n000sssacanntianiial 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....... coon Sot. rs 10 
Victor See chats pe stieane 0&10% 


Carriage, enna: aa 
i4 in. and Wider: 





Black or % Bright, lb...... L4@5- c 
MEE UD) ihc cs odeece 5Y4@5%e 
Painted Seat Springs : 
146 £82 26 MET PP... cccccececs 50@ 55c 
1% 2928 per Pr.. ...0 -.. 60@65c 
1% x82 28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@85c 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
oar ee noses LW doa sia; Ne 
ila No. 0%. 
$15; No. R, BBA... ..000 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... } List Jan, 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... | 70810@70@ 104 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
DO | iis hts 60d 10 10@ 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 
UENO MERE 
Disston’s Try Sa. and T-Beve's... 10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.......... 
40& 10408108108 


Squeezers- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@$5.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Forcelain Lined, 
Cheap Sb secveGdensese doz. $1.00 
Good Grade ....66..66..005 doz. $1.25 
Tinned Tron........+..d0z. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ........+...1b. 6@64e 
Electricians’, Association list....... 
808104108 10% 
Ponce eraaa, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
ST ee ee $2.55 
Poultry Netting. Staples, ...per lb.. 
3u4@ @siée 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist.. ..80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


SE Wis cnn ndds bape dl onceabpade ecoes 30% 
ET HN n<<sveanauuns +s adenananasanda 30% 
Oe ear 40% 

Steelyards...... .-... 30@30 4k: 10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ...............40@10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die a 


Derby Screw Plates................... 25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1.. so vve 08 
Gardrer Die Stocks, larger size:....__ 404% 
GreenRiver.. _....... oo voccovegecens 25% 
Lightning Screw Piate.............. 25¢ 
— Glant....... os . 25% 

Reece’s New Serew Plates..... 1... 25@30% 

Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 


a Corundum, (0 ine 00 per 
» 12 inch, $10.80 ~e ° 


Netvon "Bu ery Se ene Stones: 
Less than gross lots......... ¥ aro. $9.00 
pee gross or maar, dbecddocede # gro. " 
8 of ’ grossor more....#% gro $6. 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8....® gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8. 3 ..... «eee @ BPO. Si1.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S.8....®# gro. $6.00 ¥ 
' xtra Indian Pond S. S.#@ gro. $7.50 > 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.50 
Leader ed End 8. -D gro. $4.50 


Balance of 1yu1 list 3B14% 


Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.... .50% 
Gem neem Axe, Single or Double 
Gem Corundum Slips. . icoyes oe 
Gem Corundum Rasor Hones....... ce 
Pike os Co. 1901 1 
Arkansas Stone No » L,8tod 
sasStone.No.1 56 
“nsas Sli 


White Washivad to8i. bog 

y Red Washita.4 to 8in.... 60¢ 
ashita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. “aoe tS 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
a. 618 

ce 

s80¢ 


Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to8 i 
Lily White Slips. .... Oc cedsooseoct 
Red Sli J 
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Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... # D 8¢) 

Hindostan No. 1Smaill.. # D lve! 

Axe Stones (all kinds) . 

Turkey U1! Stones,ex.5 tos in. #B80¢ \S 

os Creek a 4to 8in..... 20¢ | * 
ueer Creek sit ps b KeSolok deve ®t vee ole | 








Ree Re eee Owe ee eee eee ee seeeeree il 


3 See Cherry— 
Se eae cia cis vc sidcdcscecsdceces 25@30< 


Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls... 
Morrill’s...# doz., ‘No. i, i - 00 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.5 > 
Whipple’ 8 Combination”. tee # doz. ® 0 





Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ Foes HW@QWOE it 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ bebccbersedes WE 

Straps—- Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&1(&10¢ 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10¢ 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.,..doz. 55@é60ve 
Socket. *. eenndicdde ven s6enseecGOl. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and lack Hammer 
Combined, per doz. $6.... ............ 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............25@25&7%4¢ 
National ey Mfg. Co., list Jan. 

LLWOK, cccceecsscveveeer- coves oeeeeS0R5E 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
—. Roller Bearing, Fancy Ve 
Marion, ixoller’ Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel............... $24.00 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
DM. 00 tunnenes dadvaedese $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. .$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned.$2u,0 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Nickel................ $3 .0 
Monarch ‘xt Roller Bearing, 
(17-inch case), Nickel 00 
Monarch Extra,Roller hawvnng (17- 
inch case), Japanned 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... ‘7 


Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nki. Su.0) 


Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$18.00 

Notr.—Discount of Se per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots. 


‘Leche, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, ....... WRLOL10@....% 
American Cut Tacks....90@25@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks.90@30X 1@5@....% 
Swedes es — etbe's a 
hick iOB5@ ....% 
Gimp TackO....sson00d oe ie 
Ems Teele. : 66 sicil 1,5 100, ae 
Trimmers’ Tacks. . S009 800... % 
Looking Glass Tacks. 70€ 1085 (a Rese 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack:... 
VkLSEAIO. saad 
Hungarian Nails ... 8003085@....% 
Common and Patent Brads. . is 
808 1085@. ‘ee 
Trunk and Clout Nails, .s0d&10@,. 
Nore.— The avove prices are for 
Stra ¢ Weights.* An extra 5¢ is given 


wer 


Star hts * and | an extra 1025% on 
Standar Weights.** 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks. ..90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire brads, R. & K. Mfg. Co's list.. 


BO& 10a 64 
See also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oii— Soe 
Emerald, 8. 8, s> ie kbanve 4 80-gal $3.25 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co....°°.). $4.00 

m City S. Seco. “0-gal........ 85 
ueeu City S. S. & Co., 60-gal....... $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin, .... 40@10@,50% 
= Leather... ..060+ +s seeP Qwest 


coces LO@LE | 08 


BG inl iine 0-66 oc8e 


Chesterman’s...........: oe SE@YERSS 
Eddy Asses’ Sktin,............... R105 
Eddy Patent Leather........... W5@I&5E 
MNO bi Cc'cnnscode'cenecnahan 40@410 £106 
Keuffel & ~ wy Co. Steel and Metallic, 
BION ENG, BOO eons. secede oc hase: 5% 
Lufkin’s Steel... SbF Sees . B84 @35F 
Lufkin’s Metailic. .. 2... 30@30%5s 


Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or pesded, 
56-inch and larger. per 100 Ibs..§ 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case. ....0++....80810@S80k 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Bie L000. vs ok Se aes 
Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70% 
Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick Ties............ ianed & 10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 

Stamped, Jeneaned « and Pieced, so! 
very generally at net prices. 

Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works,........ 608108 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 

&c.—See Benders and (pst 
ters, Tire. 


Ye -—- — —a 


ef 
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1.529!" Graite Coopers’— Chalk 
anal tm Or Balls. Line, Cotton, %-lb w 
Hay Tools....... ~ __ 55g | Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 1 a 
stoweil’s # Hay Carriéia........cco 2 50% "oo ‘Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lo, _ Ca Ay eg 
oueie Hae G88. .c.cc ..... 10s, ee, Zasevsececes » to St st Iron, Holl 19 to 26......758 
stowell’s Fork Pulleys.......... <7" "Big | Cotton Wrapping 5 Balis’ +2» 10@ Ie | ene awa Fe ae eee ene 
Atkins’ Cross Cut aw—- oe American a ality. 7 nes 25 > ela uPtngeeaes 55h: 10@60 “Bg ign - + 1510874 @ 8042 2% 
At Ss ‘4 ree “a 5 : ; 
s monds’ Seereved... Tools..... — ns Ply emp, 4 and " Plain or Unground. e 608 10a, Pod ¢ ° 18. se eee eeserores 7 
<imonds’ Cresce A. cceeee ROIS A Pe cccctecctun 4 % C Ung ound. bd 5% 19 to 26... Le RS 70@ 7085% 
at. eee onvecene Sea merican 3 Ply Hemp. oo5 sae @ lie iene Holloware beg: 70% | 27 to 36. Sep 32 272 igb5a7 2% 104 
1. &I.J. White ip— india’ #PA ’ i en Ware: 8.4 $2.50 Coppered : seeed YkW@I2 4k 10k5¢ 
+e neeeereeenee ake. canal ; i CtleB cc 6 to9,, 
TART Lifters— 25% | Balls Se rece and Yb. | Covered Ware: renee seceeees 208] It0 18... ee 2 -+-7085@ 70k 10% 
ers, Transom. India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls... we - Tinned and Turned 19to26......... 2: T0BIV@ 108 105% 
Traps— Fly— India 3-Ply Hemp, 1% ee 86 ncmated a cscceocoosecsehan 27 1036.07 0 75’ 4@ 5k 10268 
Baliee, Stabe ov dome. 2, 3,hand 5-Ply Jute eae? oad also Fels Give. 60% | Tinned : 16de1U@ 75 108% 
02. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50¢ M y a ee | oe Ee ameled— 6 0 Th. eves 
11.50 ‘ason L 9 ckel Steel W 15 weeereeseeee  TI@7: 
ie reesei or 9, $11.50@ 18.00 No. 26, etree tas %-lb, Balls. Orn Agate Nickel Steel Ware, spediais wero | 19 to = eens ee 7 ; 
Gane~ $13.00@13.50 | V0 5 #06 ply. peta oa $7¢ | Irom Clad Ware... iting | 27,0 Fe cen won T0R5@ 70K585% 
eccceccceceseoe ava, Raamelea eeees “ a7 
one ee cae "TS 1O@ 75 1056 Vi 34 @6c | Never 5 “ oe IU inned and Annealed on ee 
Hawley & Norton. -.. sobene -o Tea ea aera bof | Brass ¢ Copperon 8 20@ 70¢k 10% 
Viton (Oneida Pattern nn@nsage Solid Bor... Galvanized Tea Kettles? Brass, list Beb. 36, Wbrec seen 50K 
mp (Blake Pattern sikanaenite 7 wengeel e+» 50L10@60% Inch... 6 e tles : . ee list Fe "te Reecscreens ... 304 
Mouse nd Rat— arallel— Ch..... be 50 9 «ike g” > tap oneniponette 15% 
, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... | Agiol Machine Go ; avees nie Hollow Ware 66¢ | Wire Pleture Cord, see Lines. “"**” - 608 
s : er: . ord, 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire SH@S Avery Kettles. o Goya, = COGTORSs List Priane Wire Goods 
dos, 855 Ooo 05<: a ne 2h, i903... ae ae 
MeGemuine). ra Mouse Traps oe siuinss asa geaaaaateS | Wire, Clon ian 
Peed alv on 
No 3 od Rach 91.19 .® doz. $12.00 eeienet Cabvent see Boia Stools, Kettles hs daiockanean beg anized Wire Netting ni 
No.3 : scans of 3° ore Makers’ No. 1.. Solid Steel dere & Griddles. * Gaae Painted Screen Cl oe 80k 1085% 
0.91%, Rat.# dos. $4.75; case of 73" Sachiates wo ross Makers’ $1250 pWarmers — ae face 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; $4.25don plachinietand too Mak chee Ww fi Ud. Nba “srone.....40@404 — ¢. 2% and 3 Mesh. s + 
No. 5, M seage of 7 | Aetachints a dorow. - 1bai0s | soltaMncr nn oe 10s} Fete eee te mS 
, ouse,® dos. $2.75; 76 dos. ogee «ose katabaes 12 Crescent, faraily sise, No. i-sh, sq ft : Se 
seb case 50 en soreness 40@40&5¢ ted Star, f i eaniainn as & Mesh, sa ft » anne e SME 
uyler’s Ras Killer, No.1. $2.25 | Lewis Tool ees eerie 6545704 | Protesto amily size, statio ” ire B + ahe 
: ae $30.06; i Ser ge°-8e Merrill's. -...--. o teteeene sada 20@30% | Double eemnaraces, @ ceteeres mor ire Barb—see Trade Report. 
. 2 ee as _ Mou crs Falls.. Wee ndpoosaddces “ostwontgies 20% Seginaw : sees Agricul aes 
: a Ma i ‘eisai Ca Tre. ceeveen esse ANON Oubte | pccceadppanepsrtnge: GaeitntGane 
Bla Nik. +++-NO. 12, $8.00 N a aquiars seeeeeees eee ae eae 2025 able cose family size, <suiteaee 5} pr remo 
ee ae No. 30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40 Vulean’s............ eopenion aE stage —————— 32°40 hee ors Divnrsceges ’ ae 
imp'a Sip Shot, "Mouse, No.8, 8.40 pcombination Pipe. .: eseanennees $00 45% Hines, Fomaysiee, open back perfo- eiteierecniasteet a 
Imp’ 2 Bese shot, Mouso, per gro.,2 | Sargent’s..........0020002. SOI aoe naw ‘lobe. protector, f 3.4 po cecencnainoen = 
a2. ‘ouso, per gro.,4 Seeitta e Mienamanan Close pesusseusuacen 40% size, ventilated ~~ ‘amil Bull Dogs scseceseeneeeencenscenen 
Trime e ” Machinists enway Co.: a ee 2.25 Adjustable $: ya 
' Bonney 9 Ross si Spoke— MACRIMISES. ....0--.+- 00. +++000s-r00re4s on rose, King, Single Surface, o Adjustable S ygscctececeves access 35.85% 
i seeeeeeeessBO ee ee A 334% re ic tecrt ag 8°" : pees Brigg’s Patera’. vicchbiaaababtenk = 40% 
) Coeesseee esaiegtt Lecce nena 334% No. 1001 @ a=. 00 Combination Black 30810% , 
owels— Leapeaeneeaenitea 33 1 Nickel Plate, Sin Combin y at 
pete ck d M8 gie Surface M ation Brig )&5S 
) bisston Brick and Pointing..... .....30% | Bo Saw Filers’— Washers— eee. | Noe'3 Pipe, Bright sos 
ton “* adies + oeses 
» A pientrowete i sccciey 4 20 Bomeadh SS diay and Sale, w dss” | Paten eather, Axle— Roarimal a i ane 
don TeOWeNS onan on cisea:;, 7 30% | Perfect ay ged) ~~ Rage oes! be are ah domi Ta 
) er’s Steel Garden Trowel, : pose Pectnctica tists Gi otibliitend a le, # doz Patent..., 0+: se Sik 10@8' 1108 104 ares S *nuine nae caine < 
Dp - Kohler’s Stee ro. 85. Readin amps, ® doz... see ‘oil: % 1° 1K WO QOIWB5S s’Genuive Key Modei MOK SRS 
) 1 Garden Trowel, i $5.00] Wentworth’s Rubber Ja <a 11 1% 4 Inch. Coes’ “ Mechanics’ el. 408 108585% 
0 Never-Break Stee’ gro. $6.00 end — s Rubber ee ip aera 1%¢ the per box ee sE neinese. .. 4021021 0&5 &5¢ 
al 1 Garden meee Sdedidsseuas. ‘ cnenannaeaeten “s5&50% | Size dolt a on pod & Combination....cc---- Siginesa 
ose iron or Steel | Bud Pe abe Pipe 
Woodrough & MePariin, ae a w Wood Workers’— ee ts MD sho of Ragle y Adjust Pipe.. ite 
T erlin, Pl istsring. 25% | fn 96.00 0 1m $7.00 + oe. oe 10 ee ey add ihe har | Bite Wrenches... -+ 40810858 
rucks,Warehou in., $6.00; 9 in., $7. uick Action, 6 lb., 5-lb. boxes add wet li lee per | ¢ rt a Wrene hes... 004 
B. & L.. Block Co.: se,&c.— Mi ; 1din., $8.00, | o Cast Wasne o list. Soper? Wrench Pipe. 
‘ Ween Wanteee 2: . & ee % inch, barrel lots. per Ib.. Gorcales am hamnanosens caimabiawaes onl 
Handy T seve ise. er Combinati ee ——<—<. ese 208 
‘ Deeg cgi D Holland ehaiokeae;~enele a enearace, Mee IM4G2c | Case lots... ----.- nrsesseee ceeseeees SOM 
sy Stove Truciks, iaadeeaats arker’s Combination ene aad | agers Sours. © Se8-.......... g13.00 | Improved 4 n8 LOE. vconnese ne. Nog 
4 Model Stove Trucks ‘os. $18.50] 197 Series Oil Finish. Solid Handles, P.S. & W + ceo We 
: tua aoa % doe. $18.50 No. 870" pan lb, 2.60@2.70e - Pid senauaaddieamess on - 
‘ Galvani wr ne 1? 8 W Covert’ ee Hitehing— Vulcan Dina geeeereeeescetconnseeseeadl ( 
iz e itghing— lap wrath ttanel —...w mot 
4 Galvanized Wes Tubs's. 00 550 6.85 ads—Price Per M. iis Sa TOSS consees a. SOURIS Tas Fruit Fruit Jar— t 
Perd 3 56 Oo) B E., 11up.. on, f.0.b, factory : aren Tree ee ee 3 Fs 
1 0z, ., ry 70 6. 10 23: 30 | B. E. ba kecéee ¢ 60c Eastern District umph Frutt Jar H es, gro $9.60 
, Twine—Mi Erte PenIRE Ft ancegt ee Wosterm O a ncaabededel $25.00 Wrou ht olders ® gro. $15.00 
Twine sognansoue— BE ?. coveecee TOC - Districts ae Southern Staples, teoks, Coete- 
< me and %4-lb. Balls . ae P.E; 4 prices ranging vom 281.0% S elec reste —< 17 
4 No. le — ‘ lb. balls .s#e@the . E., 9 $1. -00f sls megree Well— 1.00@ 20.00 | oo ! Yokes Neck eces oe IO@IORSZ 
- J . gan tb. ‘ zx. ae 2|° 6 @1.80: r ‘dle 
CAD Se Nd ak as tea me | iy ey cere | S| Bie saga et Son Cavan gulery Works Hook Yok 
. 86, a b. o| Kiv's BE. ii and laroes  $2.ICQE ES Thin, $.0@185| Yokes, Ox, and | 
% Balls . .Lb6e@12e Ely’s 4 ll and larger. “$1. 5; 150) ” Bright e.gnd Wire Goods— Yokes, Ox and O o60dage i. oa 
ee ee a S 76] 6109. led Fort Madison's Far: x Bows— 
socces «-$3.00@3.? 1 sec cccccces cool t 4ES@ 72% mers & Freighters 
is 5 0 to 18. a 2% 10 Zi oo 
° PAINTS eees 10@7244 1085* fae list net 
’ Whi e ae Z| Sheet ..----seeeeeeee 
te Lead 9 OILS A . occccccccccecoesen + MES 
Lead, am white. ‘mone ac. Green, Chrome, p ND COLORS. 
h. can White in Ou; ©“? 9% Lead. Red. Dbis. %¢ bbis. and 17 @25 |@ 
25 Fotof 300 ® oF over quan B00 ® be bbs. and kegs: p= = apepepenate 10 
0 - a toss Saas 600 S erence -@ 46 Li teless than 600s... @ 6% eee eee seed ais Animal, fi z 
5 White. eat ie Lots “bbls. i bois. and keg @ 7 | Sienna, Burnt. "12 @15 e and Vege- 
u pails a Soe. 25 3 tin * 6 Teens een tone. ees: Umber, Raw, “is ois | Lmeeed. City. ce ils. s 
Léa White, in Hee ie @ KIO Lote less than 600 Ba @ $34 | Umber. Burnt. “iH @l4 Past Sate 2 @43 
alls > roh “ee 2.5% “* van tateand West’n. rav 4 
f Lead, ite, to keg BrlOe as Oreher, ——— can Golden awe on 001 5, eee. @l4 Linseed. raw Gatcutta A yt sit 
is Lead, sd tine, add to keg prio. . « @ 1% Grebes. Perden Od a i@ vs Baryte: e see toa $17. Lard. Extra a 
“4 nee mt rebate ; ond 2s, “for cash ce Mineral, een” > ei! Barytes, Crude —-. a Tab0g90. 00 Gotton-seed, Grud, weaseeets -.38. @40 
eB Sai Saino tne prliccen | ken Becst ren: | aaa ete ew Seceanst Sats Li ae 
0% paid in 15 er 9% for cash . Indi rican .... 8 nbbis......8 1S ocece | Comte ncnsg* secsece . 
i$ Lead tae tose Ena 500 Ibs. ectnvoic’| ed Rod’ ‘Indian, Reeiet . ase a China Clay nian, Won 11,6017. * oft grades, Summer View” oe 
Zine, A he in bbis, rkey, English. . @ 3 Whiti aeons 2.50@ Sperm, Cr TTS: 
54 merican. aidan ane Ta Oe Tuscan. . 4 ng, Common. # 1 “eee "pea eee as? 
BR se Atty Stang: WS Og Se ge RE a a if 3008 482 As | Shem: Bema dia ae 
Zine, Antwerp reen Seal, dry.... .. @ Reon eee :. Putt ders’... Sberm. Bat Inter ng. 68 
esee of Italian, Bb. 1,.25@1 75 utty ural Gy . 66 
gine i Red Seal, dry... . Burnt ° rm, Bi 65 
d, zi Antwerp. @ Seeaet ts - $ 5 aroma: faccesengorns se D3 @ 6 In oo Tallow, Heached Winter 67 eos 
ree Seal: n Poppy oll, Ses ects eeeces 3 6 og| Incans ib toS® Whale een’ en @ oe 
. 7 Lots leon than ton. cns-- Be enna, Americati, Buraé aiid |. Incans 12 14 0025 Bs... -ss.e Whale Bleached Wipe Bie 
: aac, M French, in Poppy ¢ a denna m + 14@ 2 Spirits Turpentin Menhaden Brown, Strained... ‘$s e12 
ed Seal: poy ome z @ 24 In Oil bbis.... e ene ead. ll 33 
. Lotsot lemsthen {tec cc Terra Alba, Frond. # 100 8 8 Gt In machine Ubisssrevscss. 22ss--674@08 "6 Monteden. Bleached wigisi 34 S33 
0 DISCOUNT Me Frosch ferve Line’ Beas ei 85 Sloe | canes... -+++674@68 ¢ | Cocoanut, Ceylon Winters @37 
Counts to buyers of French Zine epic | Terra Alba, Am can Nociwas @a5. Cocoanut, Cochin... ss 64@ 6% 
assorted of 10 bbl. lots of one or Umber, Turk erican No.2....45 @50 Common Hone........... -8@DB11l @15 |. Domestic....... cosees, OO 7 
0% bbis., 4g. grades, 1%; 25 bbis,, 2%; 50 Umber. gees et SIN. en 2 3 Extra White. . eee ecccceess 6 @8 Cod, Newfoundlan: . 389 @40 
Diy, Colors ri peer beetisees eee. 28 O° Bence iat SAE | Raesepaaile Pe 
Ra re * j ck, wn... aeeee eoeee 14 ‘i oe 5 
mec bee DOM. seseeees @D 5 @10 Yaa, foe bad seccets “ ide : anes een weetionese .7 @10 aed 8 > SKk@ 5% 
Black, Drop, er aa ce 8 vee: American Lees... 11 @l4 reenter oan Scale @18 | Palm, Rifogt rime. ses - es 2 53 
i lamp Gan * BOs | vee ee ad. ---10 225 | Low Grade nembaeeneat ae ae Lagos WD 6 
Com .16 @2 ermilion, Quicks! uik.... @70 Grafe... eos : @16 ay 266% 
Blue. "Selestial. a $8 3 Vermilion, 4— °° ofl | Medium White... sesetnaeneeseny @il Ineral Olls. 
~ Biv. ChIDeso. coc veseeeees 3 3s i ae Import... 5) Om , piace. Shellac— er ae per Black, 20 gravity, 2530 oola 
Rieter rT" See eee r alee 
Ultramarine. saan Mt @30 Rlack ors In oll. pases ers embccdeocect ce Black, 30 gravity, "sues te @l4 
$, Gar 0.8 vstssesisreess 44@18 | Blue _ampbleck............. ek tae Gytinder, sien ne "is ota 
ae a oe swe 1 | Blue, Pri ce weosssoeccces vensceceee 80 @. | Oytin er, light filtered... -.. +++13 @14 
ge 8 ica 68,519°,75 | Blne: OL To eee ass Inder, dark filtered..2.7.. 1steo19 
34%@ 6 | Brow tramarine..... ae 4 0 @s4 Paraffine. 903-907 ssseeeceee LSG@I 
wn, Vandyke eoeces Parafil vity. 15 
+ Pete ee eoereeeee @.. poremne. os gravity ae @i! 
a Si Shs Sean co dings 
@.. yamine, eeeeeees 14@12 
lots 4¢ advance. ~ @l 








aaa 


THE IRON AGE 


FEBRUARY J7, 1904. 





February 18, 1904 





CURRENT METAL PRICES. > 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 


{RON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 


Refined Iron: 
» 1to 1% in. round and qupaee pewkacs @D.. 


80 
1g to 4 in. x % to 1in.. = -» @1.80¢ 
14 to 4 in. x 4 to 5-16 ...8 D ... @2.00¢ 

Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square. HD .... @2.00¢ 
Angles: Cts # Bb 





Sin. x MN. ANA LATBET.......000 coeee ceeeeeeeeee 2.157 
8 in. x a teen ae 
1% to 2 HIG NM. cccccccrccccgvecscesccces sessees ¥ 
ite | ie. x 3- yy and thicker.... ......- 2.00¢ 
hie x 3-16 2 05¢ 
to | 







SER 
MMH 


Tees : 
lin 4 
141 2. 
‘ to Zin, saaenodsode coovecse ceeeseoscnecese esoe 2. 150 
n. 5 ES Ye hastene seas eunehbee concnonedece 2.40¢ 
oom spovazans® = ee sapeenems Soroccccececsce eencnee sane 
Chant la, 3 in. and larger...........0. 00 sbacbehbahe . 
Channels to 6 x 8-16 S No. O, .4s6 Sescccneves # m 2.10¢ 
“ Bugden's Best” wx price....... eee @ BD 3.050 
ron, base 
teenie. BD 2.85¢ 
« Bister® bikke RB 8.10¢ 
8... 
a shapes . .3.75@4.25¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 


Bessemer Machiner, 1 
Toe Calk, Tire and Slet poe 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 


Soft Steel Sheets— 





MMON....c.cce-eeeee BBOE | NO. 14.....s00cceene 2.450 
16 inch....... Soeote * 2.80¢| No. 16 eeedore coves BSE 
0. Biscccccescvecess B.20€ | NO. 18........cccercee 2.056 
NO. 10...ccccccccervee B35E | NO. 20... cccerrvereee 2.05¢ 


Tic EB crcccccocecncece BHO0 | UG. OR. os ccemrecvcesea IOS 
Sheet Iron from Store. 


Black. 
One Pass, ©, R. R. G. 
cher $ 

Be. ncccceesenensd eooseces y eves 2.608 
ie. tse edupasoctetecece. 6 SP BP Miohesce - 2.70e 
Nos. 1840 1. ..ccssssseeeaeee BD 2AK5... 00! *, 2/80¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24. ..:..... O6s0 ce @ m 270 eee 2.900 
Nos. 25 and 26......... os -eee B® 2.75........ 3.000 
NO, 27... ..0eeeeee vos ceces cen ae WP TED doccee , 8.108 
nh TD. .ccncanessabens caneksake @ Ul Me dec cece 8.20¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 








BABB icv ccicvececcessecsernsecsdes sbbseue s Rm LiK@l4¢ 
Patent Planished,...............8 BD A, L0¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

2.93¢ 
B.17¢ 
S.41¢ 
3.66¢ 
3.90¢ 
4.15¢ 
5'12¢ 
15 ¢ 
Cast ¥ i8 $ 

Ww ° 
Brags Cadi ° . 15 ¢ 
Blister, ist quality....... cocccccveesesed Bdesees #Ris ¢ 
German Steel, Best ......... oconee eecces séutnes #D10 ¢ 
og quality ecceccseveccee ereeeeeees eeeeerecers DO ¢ 
8d quali y DPD 8 ¢ 
2 or: teel, ist quality.. 15 ¢ 
ee Bild g 
B12 ¢ 
m 46 ¢ 
19 ¢ 
35 ¢ 
BD4s ¢ 
40 ¢ 
43 ¢@ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, 
Banca, Pigs......... eodsoucedevesocscecs sesseeest® @B0G¢ 
Straits, ebeveceses gbovedé Fobeckand star acse @29\¢e 
Straits in seeeeeeeeersecewemeseseerssesen ee SOUS 


Tin Plates— 
American Charooal Plates. 


++ -86.35 
eos 7.85 






Melyn Grade: 

BO, 14 EBV... ccccccccccccesctocccosecs secccccccccccecsth 10 

IX, 14x20... FPPC COEODD OOOO ST EOE SES EEs e+ seeeeees se 5 
way Grade: 

Ic, 1 ie. cboakabnecsnee eres eeowereceerees sssesseeesd. 10 

IX, 14 x 20..... Orecece- copereeescececcocnsescsee Oo: 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


IC, 14x 20. +» 84.25@4.30 
IX, i4 x 20. +. -85.25@5.35 


American Terne Plates— 






“O00 Cee eeeeeeenes -184@138 ¢ 


seeder voveasesensasees conebapiestvecel O13%9 


Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, Net 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 




















ded ch bids det dy 
-ea N 
g gialetip (© luda + Sbultate 
2 LSI S S85 la! oop dd lnc] 
* sb 1 HS/S 5/88 | TS Mel od | “rel Soe) 2 
+ we) Migs Bele” Balt alEoes @ 
B/S) 2 [Esse 22 2/52/95/"2/s2| 8 
e = 1§ . FS NL Sel el 8 =z 
Soe) 2 ites 8 leestly (Stas S 
\* ase jt] Ia nef a 
3 | | | } 
Ins, Ins./Ins.| | | | 
30 JB cove. 18) 19) 19) 19) 20) 2| 22) 25) 28 
30 96) 72) | 9 19) 19) 20! 22) 25) 28 
—s “Tess | 96) 18] 19) 139] 39) 21] 2s/ 
36 JB) over | 18 19) 19) 19) a1 43| 26) 29 
36 96) 72) 18 | 19) 19) 19 25) 25) 28 
36 120 96) 18| 19] 19 20) 22/ 
a ee 120, 18 | 19} 18) 21) 
a 9B) .n002- } 78 | 29) 18) a1| 23] 26] a9 
rt 96) 72,18) 19) 18) a2) 24) 27 
48 120! 96| 18 19) 28) 23) 27 
a- “Weegee 120/ 18 | 20| 22] 25) | 
60 SE acid | 19 | 19] 20) 22) 25| 30 
60 96, 72| 18 tg} 21) 23) 28 
60 t20/ 96) 18 | 20) 22) 2s) 
Ge: «+ | career | sao} 18 21) 23) 27 
72 96} vorees | 18 | 22) 22] 27/ 
72 tao} 96) 18 | 21) 24! 29) 
OS... damadal 320| 19 | 22| 27/ 
108 ee | 19 | 22) 25 
208 120| 96) 20 23| 26) 
108 soe «| E20) QI 24, 28 
wider 132|......| 22 | 25) 
than 108 §|..,...| 1321 93 | 24 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advanc® 
over price of Sheet copper rauired tocut them from. 
Coid or Hard Rolled Coppe tee ane Svess 
heavier, 1¢ # B een the Sasenetaer 
Cold or Hard 


Copper, lighter than 14 os. ® 
square foot, ayy . . over the a toregeing pri a, en 


All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
All Polished poner .ors over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # D Pyivance 
over the price id Rolled Copper. 
Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, ete ane Flate— 


14 os. to square foot and heavier, eee BBG 
12 oz, and up to Pou to square foot, ¥ OB i. icc vod 
10 oz. and up to we ay osece eeeosscveccs 26¢ 


See CN SiO... TEED, iccnanso0cenescvsenaanscencs 29 
Circles less than 8 Sine Sastuien: 26% » additionai 
enon over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Polished “Dopper Bottomsand Flats, 1¢ # B extra. 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 8, Gauge. 
‘List Feb, 20, 1901. 
Nos...0000to8 Gand 10 lland 12 
Base # D adv. 
NOB.ccoee-. 18 if 15 = 16 


8 ie 14¢ Se ® adv, 


NOB...0.000 BY se e ‘ adv 


Seamless Brass : Tube 


























Standard always Stubs’ gauge, an a otherwise 
orde soe 
Nov, 2 oh 903, Net. Outside Diameter. 
“ou io. Ye) | 
a ae? | 5-16 lelaa 4 o-16 9634/7) 2 2% | 2 
Lal aidan feds pare Sa 1.7 as 
«I 9 | * |. I 18 
ie eS eoce 24 24\23| 23 18 18 
3 an sees 25 25/23/23 18 18 
4 12 25 25 23 23°23 19 19 
I 13 25 25 23 23/23 19 19 
“4 25 25 23,23\23 20] 90 
3 25 25 23 23,23 25 ar 
3 | 26 26 2424/24 22] @2 
19 17 ’ 26 26 2% |24\24 23 23 
20 18-19 3 27, 27 |26 26 26 24) | 24 a4 | 2% 
at go |62| 47 29 28 |28 26 25 25 25\25 25] an 
an ex (67) 52 3 3t |29 29 27 26/26/26 26 06 
sy #2 (72| 57 33 33 |3% 3% 29 20\29\29 29 | a9 
4 @3 (77) 2 49 44 42 40 49 39 37/36 36) 37 
2s 24 82) 67 52) 47 \45 43 42 48 40/49 41 | 42 
Copper cronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additiona! 
iron ipo Otsce~Srane 
5S 6inoh 
, 36 38-05 of at ns bean 2f a1 a1 27 23¢RD 


Copper, Seensn treading ened, 96 © » et@annant 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jua+ 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, % n. dead +s phtnntenensnnitege ~ 





> ° e 
oe 7 o 
e . ae. 
“ oe 
“ “sie * 
- * on! >. 
ayn tiie asedees cpevccess 
2 ineh to 8 inch, to No. id, inciusive... sive 
BIRGR: o vote. ano. besgvecevecsopesese coeccccvecccese oO 
Over 3 ineh €6'3\4 inch, inclusive... wececeve « 45 


SRGR s 6000 plsdé. soaned Otge coe cpgeesae eco 
Renee . advance on Brass List, 3 cen’ mo 


seseeel> 





eT tos 
Belt aru Shae BARR fins 


Common High Brass.| ia.| in.j in | in.|in.| in.jin.jin, 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34] 36) 3s 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36 | 38 | 40 
To No. 20, inclusive . - |-39 ‘3 .46 |.50 |.55 |.60 I"a5 * 
Nos, 21, 22. 23 and 24, 40}. -47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 41 ‘ta .48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |. 4} 
Nos. 27 and 28-10... (1.42 [.45 |.49 1.58 1.58.).65 |.7 


“* Special prices not less than 80 <ents. 
Add _‘4¢ ® DB additional for each pamber ppianee 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from L 



































‘O54 

‘Wire ¢ Colts. | es 1896. 
‘Com al Vg @ 
Brown & Shar] *s gauge high Low |bronze 

the standard. bross,| Drass.| and 
: eopper 

All Nos. to No. 10. een. -/$0.23 ($0.27 ($0. 23 
Above No. 10 to No. 1 eeeeses| 23%] QT] 28 

No. 17 and No. 18. coveonse] | ome 28 32 

No. 19 and No. 20..... ere ae -29 33 

No. 21 -26 30 34 

‘81 35 

32 36 

34 38 

36 40 

3 43 

42 46 

.46 5t 

49 54 

-52 
55 67 
59 

.63 82 

.68 95 

-74 1,30 

.80 1.50 

1.04 1.70 

1.34 2.00 

2.00 8.25 

2.60 5 75 

Discount, Seen Wire, 25%; gone Wire, Nzr. 


List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Tobin Bronze— 
eet, but not turned, Ree 5h fe 3 Pie. tess 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, ‘eis prices, 


Spelter— 

D In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ 8 DB 
Western pli etsactataacesecettanet oss ouaue 53(4@6 ¢ 
Zine, 

Duty: 26 8 BD. 

No. 9, base, casks .6',@6034¢ | Open, per B...+.....7@74¢ 

P a Bee of Bit 
Dut igs an an id, 2 
PShieets. ee M4e 8 D. Pipe and 
merican @orecees cocccecescoccccctcceisesscoree @ 5¢ 
gevedes Cooe srececccccccocccescoecoceecs woes 
Tin Lsesarpecesssceces ecco Aeaile Ree ee cad : ane eee » Me 4 
Sheet ead ne ia Thadanchehsdiakkecdebabibawees » D 87 ae 
OE TBM, .cccccgccccccecscesececs sococesseee BD 
Old Lead in exchange, ‘Sige eb onere 
Solder, 
gS so puapantaes agedu svesdeds as bevceee coe “ise ie ¢ 
eee ee rowan eeeeenes POO eee eer ee eteseeeetes 1644@17 $ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


ntimo ny 
uty, Mer nie. ees 
Sein inte ton ee ras 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ # ®. te wee Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum jvahamanelay over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots.......... Sceeercen, coccssccsqccscen tt @ 376 
100-® lots.. .R dD 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum "iar to be over "90 % pure), |a 
ingots for reme' 





mall lots.......... 066 206660 000 Rm Ste 

100-® lots. os ooo B 336 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8. gauge.‘ 50'R or more 
Wider than............ eiedsece sescees ae 14-In, 24-In, 


And including. .....cessescssesceeecess 4-in, 24-in, 30-in. 





Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Ga 

Larger than No.¥.# ® 40¢ ‘No. AF, sareeens sooo @ D 436 
No. 9 to No. 10..8 B coher NO. 17...ccocccoceet BD 508 
No. 11.....- osbed “* ® 41 NO. 18... cccocsesses ®t BD 550 
NO. 12.....000-0008 D tise NO. 19... ..cccceeet D U0 
No. 13.....-s000.58 B 49 ¢| No, 20. sad veeesenee® D 65¢ 
NO 14 ....ccc0eee 8 DB 43560] MO. 91. .........0008 BD B58 


Old Metals, — 
Dealers’ penne Prices Paid in New York. ; 


ese 


spemeaiiabbedes @ Sategaceccealt- } i 


TORO HR OORe FOSS EEE HHH ee ee eeeeeee n ‘a 

Ugh ase e00re cocgcccenescccce cecccscccccceete BD SME 
Peete ee a er ee B: ‘ 

ve edaGeccesedesdecs 00> “bb00edbeeseccenne A 





o=| |_——————_—_——_ 1 
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